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The first six of these Lectures were delivered in the 
month of June 1864, and the rest in the same month 
of 1865, at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
They were published soon after in " The Lancet ;" and 
by the polite and liberal permission of the proprictora 
of that journal, the original woodcuts have been placed 
at my disposal for the illustration of these pages. 

The subjects with which they profess to deal are so 
large in their scope, that twelve lut-tures of an hour's 
length each were by no means sufficient for the inten- 
tion. Other engagements prevented me going mow 
extensively onwards; and, as was professed at the time. 
I restricted myself chiefly to matters and departments 
in which I could speak with the confidence of personal 
experience. 

I might now, with further experience, give atlditional 
development to some of these Lectures, and add others 
on themes not alluded to ; but I have preferred repub- 



lishing the original in this collected form, aa they were 

delivered. 

The larger share of attention given to Surgery over 
! Anatomy, may be accoimted for by my profeaaional 
I position; and I confess to a supposition that, in select- 

iing me as Profeasor, the Council of the College looked 
chiefly to my qualifications as a Surgeon. I entertain 
] hope, however, that the originality of my investigations 
regarding Hare-Lip and Cleft Palate may not be con- 
sidered unworthy of the Chair of Anatomy, which I 
had the honour to hold. 

One subject to which attention was specially called 
in these Lectures — viz.. Excision of the Knee — has, 
since they were deUvered, been further elaborated by 
the posthumous Essay of my distinguished pupil and 
friend, Mr Price, published under the supcrint^^ndenee of 
I Mr Henry Smith, who himself has seen more of the 
operation than any other man, and by the Jacksonian 
' Prize Essay of my friend and former pupil, Mr \Vm. P. 
Swain of Devonpoit, recently published in the " British 
Metlical Journal;" and I might myself have added fur- 
ther illustrations. On Hare-Lip, Cleft Palate, Lithotrity, 
and Lithotomy, I might have done the like. For 
reasons given in some of the Lectures, I felt restricted 
to certain salient points : much that I wished to sa^ 
was, of necessity, omitted : but possibly, should 
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humble efforts receive a fair approval among my pro- 
fessional brethren, I may, at a future date, put some of 
them in a more perfect form, and again throw myself 
on the favourable consideration of a profession to which 
I have been earnestly devoted for upwards of forty 
years. 



16 George Street, EL^nover Square, 
October 1867. 
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LECTUEES 

PROGRESS OF AKATOMY AND SURGERY DURING 
THE PRESENT CENTUEY. 



LECTURE I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



Mr President and Gentlemen, — When the honour 
was conferrod upon mo of being appointetl Professor of 
Human Anatomy and Surgery to this College, I ft'lt 
uncertain as to the maimer in which I could best fulfil 
the duties pertaining to such an important office. Con- 
Bidt'ring the vast fields of anatomy and of surgery 
which I had to choose from, the difficulty of selecting 
subjects for six lectures seemed far from great ; yet 
reflection indicated that already the labourer had been 
at work. In most departments the harvest had been 
stored, and little remained to be gleaned or garnered 
which could possibly be put in comjjarison with the 
[ knowledge already in man's pos.session. To one who 
[ has been a labourer in our profession for well-uigh 
[ forty years such a selection might at first thought 



the boldest deotls in surgery. Here, iimongst ourselves. 
Home, Cline, Blizard, Abcmethy, Cooper, hail passed 
away, or well-nigh faded from the scene. The same 
might be said of Todd and Colles in Dublin. Craniptou, 
Carmicbael, and Cusack worthily held the highest phicea 
in that city ; and Brodie, Travel's, "Wardrop, Guthrie, 
Anthony White, Key, Stanley, Green, and others yet 
alive, whose names and deeds inspire veneration, held 
sway in the great metropolis. In Glasgow, John Bums 
lalx)ured, I may say alone, in a field which had been 
previously oecupied by liimsclf and his worthy brother 
Allan. In Edinburgh, the reputation of tlic Monros 
gave high character to the anatomical and pathological 
aspect of surgery, and the family reputation was main- 
tained by the third of the name. The brilliancy of 
John Bell had in the early part of the century given 
great Sclat to the school (which was enhanced by his 
brother Charles, whose name may be honourably in- 
cluded amongst the worthies of London, at the time I 
speak of), and the sohd worth of Benjamin Bell had 
given a high character to Edinburgh surgery. 

About this date the field of siu-gical practice in the 
northern meti-opolia was held by gentlemen of high 
social and professional stamp, but they were neither 
professed teachers nor long-experienced hospital- 
surgeons. Each had served a few years only as full 
surgeon in the Royal Infirmary, One (Mr Wishart) had 
puldished translations of Scarj^a's works on Aneurism 
and on Hernia, but others were unknown to more than 
local fame. From this hst I may bring out and except 
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the name of Russell, the author of an original and 8tUl 
standiird work on Necrosis, and at that time revered aa 
a surviviug pupil of John Hunter. He was, moreover, 
the first Professor of Clinical Surgery, and the only one 
bearing such a title in the United Kingdom. His 
position as a model surgeon was, however, by no means 
prominent, and the " pure " surgery of Eiliuburgh (as 
the term goes) was little different from that which 
might be found in any of the large provincial towns in 
Britain, There was no chair of surgery in the Uni- 
versity. That of the College of Surgeons (which was 
shortly after abrogated) was held by a clever man, 
whose health and temperament prevented him taking a 
foremost Rink in practical surgery, and there seemed 
little hope for a continuance of the great reputation of 
this school, when suddenly there appeared on the scene 
three men, whose labours have added substantially to 
the renown of the Scotch school, and whose names will 
be imperishably associated with the history of British 
surgery. These men were, John Lizars, Robert Liston, 
and James Syme. I trust that I may be pardoned for 
making pointed allusion to these surgeons, but aa it 
was from them that I ehiefiy gathered many of my own 
early views in surgery, I should not wish this oppor- 
tunity to pass without giving them that honourable 
mention which, in my opinion, they richly deserve. 

Mr Syme still lives in active manhood, with a world- 
wide reputition second to none amongst living surgeons. 
It is considered unbecoming to say that of one yet 
active on the scene which may be sitid in after years. 
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Modem sui'gery owes him much, as I shall show in 
future lectures. Eulogy might seem to partake of 
flattery, and for my present purpose it may be sufficient 
to state, that at the date referred to, this gentleman 
evinced all that energy of character and aptitude for 
elimcjil teaching and for practice for which he has 
since become so distinguished. 

Sir Listou'a fame at this date, particularly as an 
operator, was well-nigh as great as at any period of 
bis comparatively short but brilliant career. In after 
years his soundness as a pathologist became more 
conspicuous ; and the numerous valuable preparations 
in the museum of this College, which formed part of 
his collection, bear ample testimony to the greatness of 
his doings in practical surgery. Both he and Mr Syme 
had already published those remarkable essays on 
Amputation which, with the example set by their 
practice, went far to give that development to the flap 
operation since attained. Many circumstances contii- 
buted to give Mr Listen early fame in Scotland. A 
well-developed frame, a broad forehead, a strongly 
marked, handsome countenance, indicative of great 
courage and decision, and an eye of piercing brilliancy 
and great expression, at once impressed those who 
sought hia aid with a conviction of his powers. With 
these were associated a hand alike marvellous for ita 
great size, ita silent expressiveness, its vigorous firmness, 
its lightness, and its dexterity. It was aptly said of it 
by a distinguished lay contemporary and admirer, the 
late Lord Robertson — " If hard as iron and true as 
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Steel in the theatre of operation, it is soft as thistledown 
when applied to the throbbing pulse or aching brow." 
The remembrance of that hand is still fresh on my 
raemoiy. 

Some early operations of great magnitude and com- 
parative novelty, aided by a certain amount of jealous 
opposition which merit is sure to call forth, brought Mr 
•Listen 'a fame impressively before the public ; and among 
his achievements may be mentioned the successful 
removal of a scrotal tumour of more than forty pounds' 
weight, — the first operation of the kind ever performed 
in this country, — and successful ligature of the sub- 
clavian, which had been essayed in vain by Ramsdeu 
and others in Britain. 

When personal recollections have paased away, there 
will remain much to associate Mr Liston's name with 
surgery, but the gi-catest features of his teaching powers 
will be forgotten. With less than average facility of 
speech, he had a manner in all that he did before his 
pupils that produced the deepest impression ; and there 
was a style in his operations which has had more influ- 
ence in this department among a large number of pupils 
than has been produced, in as far as I can make out, by 
any otlier man in the histoiy of surgery. Only those 
I who have seen him can thoroughly appreciate what I 
\ now say. 

Of Mr Lizars there ia now probably less known than 
[ of the two gentlemen just refeiTcd to ; but his fame 
I was great at the time. His folio work on Anatomy, 
I -with which he incorporated most of his views on opera- 



tive surgery, liail contributed largely to his reputation. 
Initiated to the profession by John Bell, to whom hu 
served a pupilage, he seemed to have imbibed some of 
the characteristics of that great surgeon. He was a 
very successful teacher both of anatomy and surgery, 
an excellent pathologist, a brilliant and daring operator. 
His name will ever remain associated with the early 
history of modem operations on tlie upper jaw. He 
was the only man in Scotland who had placed a ligature 
on the innominata. The operation was unsuccessful; 
but it went far to prove, what was then not so well 
recognised as now, that secondary h;emorrhage in such 
cases is more likely to come from the distal than from 
the proximal end of a tied vessel He was the second 
to perform ovariotomy, and its practical originator in 
Britain. Like many pioneers in art and acienee, be 
was for this assailed by a certain amount of ridicule 
associated with vigorous opposition, and thus was thrown 
into abeyance an operation which, thii'ty years later, 
has produced as much excitement aa has been associated 
with the early history of any great sm*gical proceeding. 
Whatever may be the fate of ovariotomy, the name of 
John Lizars must always remain associated with it. 

I may be wrong, but the impression is sti'ong on my 
mind, that an impulse to the more accurate study of 
surgical anatomy arose coevjd with the development of 
the Hunterian operation. Before I knew the profession, 
all the great arteries had been tied, fi-om the superficial 
femoral to the abdominal aorta and Innoniinat^i, on the 
principles of our great surgical philosopher. The surgical 
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anatomy of the arteries had occupied the attention of 
many first-i-atc anatomists of the early part of this 
century ; and whilst the operations in question were 
excitingly attractive, otliers were not overlooked, and 
hence surgical and regional anatomy took a wider field, 
and the works of Charles Bell, Ahraham Colles, Astley 
Cooper, John Shaw, Hargrave, and of others, testified 
to the zeal and accuracy of surgeons in those times in 
anatomical pursuits having direct relation to their call- 
ing, It is an anecdote worth bearing in mind, that 
when Astley Cooper was engaged in his great and in- 
teresting labours on hernia, nothing would satisfy him 
but a sight of the fact that the obturator artery might 
encircle the inner side of the neck of a crurid hernia. 
The first preparation that gave this proof was In the 
museum of the famous teacher of anatomy in Edin- 
burgh, John Barclay (now incorporated with the col- 
lection of the Royal College of Surgeons of that city), 
who actually forwarded it to London to satisfy the hesi- 
tation of the great surgeon. It was returned with most 
complimentary thanks ; and this anatomical fact, now 
familiar to the simplest novice, was soon after made 
extensively known to the professional world. 

There were manuals of anatomy in those days, written 
by men who have since held the highest professional 
positions, which really left little for the practical surgeon 
to desire ; in fact, the subject was in a manner exhausted. 
Whatever was essayed ns novel, seemed in reality but 
a repetition of something already done and kno^vn ; 
and, with an occasional exception, there was little left 



for the modem anatomist but transcendeutalism and 
minute observation. Investigations on ill-defined and 
obseurely developwl quantities have, I fear, taken largely 
the place of wholesome surgical anatomy; and whilst I 
shall not go so far as to say that they are not of great 
value to the education of the practical surgeon, I may 
state that I have often felt incUned to protest against a 
system which seems to draw little or no distinction 
between this kind of so-called philosophy and that 
common place, but common sense, anatomy which is of 
essential service to the practical surgeon. With some 
it almost appears as if the bulk of the two thousandth 
part of an inch were of equal importance to the surgeon 
as the outlines of the aterno-maatoid or deltoid muscles; 
and with many it seems to be that there is really little 
or no diSbrencc of essential value between " blastema" 
!ind bone, " molecule " and muscle, " cytoblast " and 
cellular membraue! — nay, actually that once familiar 
term is now in some degree tabooed, and a man's acquire- 
ments are suspected if he does not use instead the 
modem one of "areolar tissue." 

In surgical pathology, it was known that a person 
might Uvc with an obUterated aorta, and might survive 
the loss of an upper or lower extremity. Inflammation 
with denudation of bone was commonly lieMeved to 
necessitate amputation; and diseased joints with ulcera- 
tion of cartilages, particularly if denoted by crepitation, 
were generally deemed incm-able, excepting by removal 
of the limb. Tumours of enormous size were frequently 
met with, and the disease then famiharly known as 
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fungus haematodea was more common than in the pre- 
sent (lay: in both instances doubtless from timidity on 
the part of those who feared to meddle with what the 
modem surgeon arrests in early progresa But a vast 
amount of important material had been accumulated 
by the pi-actical men of the day, and the works of 
Lawrence on Hernia, Brodie on the Joints, Thomson on 
Inflammation, Hodgson on the Arteries, and Cooper on 
Dislocations, may be referred to as types of the most 
valuable and precise surgical pathology which had been 
given to the profession. Pupils and practitioners had 
for study and reference in sxirgery, and to some extent 
in anatomy, the standard works of Boyer, of Benjamin 
Bell, of John and Charles Bell, of Abemethy, and of 
Samuel Cooper, whose " First Lines " was for long the 
favourite text-book, and whose famous Dictionary has, 
perhaps, not been excelled eveii to the present day. 

Some naval aud mihtary surgeons had contributed 
largely to our general knowledge. Besides the labours 
of Hunter and of John Bell in these departments, it is 
in accordance with the intended spirit of this lecture 
that I should refer to those of Veitch and Copland 
Hutchison, of Lsirrey, of Hennen, and of Guthrie. 
Although I am myself disposed to take exception to 
some of the doctrines of these gentlemen as being in- 
vaiiably applicable to the practice of surgery in civd 
life, I willingly acknowledge the great merits of those 
who gave us so much information after the cessation of 
our wars with the first Napoleon, and that much addi- 
tional material, of unquestionable novelty and value, 
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has been added to our stores by the publication of the 
so-called military surgery of that eventful period. 

In Sniiles's " Lives of the Engineers" a dozen or more 
of those wlio first worked in this noble science are told 
ofl", each with a brief, yet interesting memoir, comprised 
within a few pages ; but as engineering has advajiced 
in the progress of time, tlie works of Vermuyden and 
Myddelton, of Metcalf and Brindley, seem to be sur- 
passed by those of Smeaton, Telford, and Rennie, until 
at last a whole volume is required for the life of the 
elder Stephenson. Were we to compute the pi-ogreas 
of surgery in a similar mannei", to what limit might the 
lives of gi-eat surgeons not go? To look within the 
present century, volumes might be written, in which 
most of the names already mentioned would sttmd pre- 
eminent, and it would not be difficult to mark out 
many of the living generation with whom the progress 
of surgery is closely associated. It is the boast of those 
who live in the nineteenth centiuy, that progress in 
all that pertains to civilisation has been greater than 
in any similar period in history. I cannot venture to 
claim for surgery the world-wide impression that has 
been made by steam, by electricity, by engineering, or 
by mechanics. Yet our art and science have not stood 
still. If there have been changes and reforms in our 
laws and civil institutions for the improvement of our 
social atmosphere, {imd who can entertain a doubt on 
the subject?) we may point to om- changes, our reforms, 
our improvements also. 

Few things have struck mo as more remarkable than 
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tlie simplicity of appliances aurl dressing in mcxlcni 
surgery among the best-class practitioners. This arises, 
I believe, from a better appreciation of the powers of 
nature, and a more humble idea of our own as to forcing 
that which can only come in time. It is perhaps in 
the increased knowledge and better treatment of wounds 
that the true philosophy of surgery has been most 
evinced in modem times. The days of the " secret 
dressings" and of "sympathetic powders" have passed 
away; and such a man as Colbatch, whom John BeU 
designated as a "respectable quack," or a pretender 
like Sir Eenelm Digby, were he even, like that famous 
man, secretaiy to a king, would have no influence on 
the profession and little on the public now-a-days. Yet 
Digby, had he belonged to our profession, would nearly 
have been a philosophic surgeon. If, after bringing the 
edges of a woimd into accurate contact, and keeping 
them so by simple means, instead of affecting mystery 
and enacting the part of a mountebank, he had told hia 
patient that he had done all that man could, and that 
nature and time would do the rest, he would have 
struck the key-note of that which constitutes, in my 
opinion, a great feature in modem practice. The 
secrecy and sympathy consisted, in reality, in simplicity ; 
and it remained for John Hunter, and for what John 
BeU called " the London school," to give us our present 
views on such subjects. 

Professor Hughes Bennett of Edinburgh has in recent 
years insisted much on what he calls " rational medi- 
cine," the term e\'idently implying the existence of a 
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cOQTerse practice. It ia not for me, in my present 
pOBition, to say much about the practice of physic, but 
I do not hesitate to say that there is room for " rational 
surgery " to make useful way. " I cure," or " we 
cure," is too much in our vocabuLory, and it would be 
more iu accordance with the knowledge we possess of 
nature's actions were we to affect less in this respect, 
whilst there is a broad mjirgin on which the guiding I 
head of the surgeon might take full credit. It has, | 
indeed, been truly said that surgery is the handmaid to ' 
nature ; and when the service is judiciously administered | 
our work appears in the greatest perfection. Nature, 
in many of her inscrutiilJe ways, does that which offends 
our common humanity : she brioga us fevers, atrophies, 
consumptions, and cancers, over which we have but 
little control. Livingstone has told us that in parts of 
Africa where the lights of civilisation have not yet 
appeared, moat of those tliseaaes which are at present 
the scourge of Europe have not yet been seen. May it 
not be that our Imastcd civilisation has brought upon us 
many of those " evUs " which, with a sort of negative 
consolation, we say, in poetic hmguage, that " flesh is 
lieir to 1" Does not the very style of living interfere 
with nature's healthful actions in civilised man ? Wbo 
iii these islands can boast of success in lithotomy such 
as that obtained by oui- surgeons who practise in Asia 1 
Were cases of elephantiasis scroti prevalent among us, 
is it likely that we could boast of saving twenty-two 
patients out of twenty-four operations ? Yet such suc- 
cess has been recently recorded by Pro£ Ballingall, of 
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the Grant Medical College, Bombay.* With all defer- 
ence to our friends and contemporaries, it cannot tx; 
admitted tliat this success comes from superior skill or 
dexterity ; it is from the subject on which they work — 
the nearest approach to perfect nature, irrespective of 
what we fondly call civilised habits. 

In speaking of wounds, I should not be doing justice 
to my own views and experience, nor to the efforts of 
others, were I to omit reference to the more common 
use of stitches than was sanctioned some thirty or forty 
years ago. When early and perfect union is desired in 
a line of considerable length, they fiir sui-pass other 
methods, and when judiciously applied (possibly in 
many instances with a due share of additional support) 
they are of the utmost value. Throughout my expe- 
rience I cannot say that I have seen the sUghtest evil 
arise from them, whilst the best possible good has often 
been derived. In fact, some of the greatest triumphs 
of modern surgery are associated with this simple me- 
chanical process ; for how else could so much have been 
done with those vesieo-vaginal fistulre which so baffled 
our forefathers, and are now so amenable to skilful 
operative management ? How else could the operation 
for cleft palate have been successfully aceompliahed ? 
How else could wc have dared to lay open the walLs of 
the abdomen to the extent of six, twelve, or fifteen 
inches ? Much has been said in recent times of the 
auperiority of the wire over thread as the material for 

• Tmnsactions of the Sfedical aud Physical Society of Bombay, 1862. 
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the stitch ; but for my own part I deem the subject of 
comparatively little iraportance, whilst I do not hesitate 
to proclaim my preference of common silk thread for 
general use. 

Until within the present century there was no posi- 
tive remedy for stone in the bladder but a painful and 
dangerous cutting operation. The highest talent, skill, 
and manipulative dexterity have been evoked to set 
naide the dangers of that proceeding. Surgeons have 
cut twenty, thirty, fifty patients, losing perhaps only 
one ; but a more extended experience has had the effect 
of hringiug the average of fatality down to the certain 
loss uf one in six or ten. Men have vainly prided 
themselves on their success ; some because of the pecu- 
liar shape of a knife ; some on the supposition that they J 
have operated more dexterously than others ; and I 
superior success has even been claimed on account of a i 
special prayer and appeal to the Almighty just before 
commencing ! We know full well how in the myste- . 
rious ways of Providence man's best efforts have failed; 
his holiest aspirations have seemingly been thwaited. 

Happily we of the present day have lived to see the 
perils and uncertainties of lithotomy set aside in a large 
number of instances by the less formidable and possibly 
more successful proceetUng of Uthotrity. The develop- 
ment of this operation has been within our own time. 
It is of foreign origin, and British siirgeons have takea 
slowly to it. Until within these twenty years it was 
practised by few, but latterly it has eome into more 
general use ; and if patients would but apply at an 
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early date, when the stone is small, the judicious em- 
ploymeut of this operation wouM go far to supersede 
the use of the biiifc, and make lithotomy exceptional. 
As evidence of tlie high and useful character of the 
operation, it has been applied alike to the peasant, the 
artisan, and the wearer of a crown. Whilst we do all 
honour to the labours of Graithuisen, Le Roy, Heurte- 
loup, Costello, and especially Civiale, in developing this 
proceeding, it is worthy of note that the essential features 
of the instrument now in use — namely, the male and 
female blades, with the sharp curve at the end where 
the crushing is to be effected, and the screw force for 
that purpose — are of English origin, having been de- 
vised by the late Mr Weiss, our celebrated instrument- 
maker. 

For my own part, I am almost disposed to consider 
that the treatment of distortions by division of t<'ndon9, 
muscles, and faacife, — a treatment founded on a better 
appreciation than formerly of anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, — constitutes perhaps the moat striking ex- 
ample of modem improvement which I could bring 
under, your notice. What can be more creditable to 
surgery, or to our character in the nineteenth century, 
than such a sight as this ? Here {fig. 1) is a very toler- 
able human figui-e, turned from such a distoition as 
this (fig. 2). I take the greater pleasure in referring to 
this ease, as it was treated by one of our pro^Tncial 
surgeons — Dr Wiblin, of Southampton— who in the 
discharge of his duties, Hke many others of his fellow- 
labourers, undertakes the treatment of most ailments 




i-'K- 1- Fig. 2. 

to provcnt tht! access of air, make Stromeyer's name 
wfirtliy of honour in all time to come ; and the de- 
V('lopm(-nt of nnw tendon in some of these cases is 
a (ino illiifttration of what Natm^ will do where 
nmn judicinuMly iiiU-rftyrt's with Home of her imperfect 
Wdi'kn. 
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How hopeless was our practice for strabismus iu 
former times 1 We neither knew the cause nor the 
means of cure. Now observe the effect of the scientific 
reasoning of Dieffenbach. In the generality of such 
cases the division of the internal rectus of the eye 
restores the sjTnmetry of these important and attrac- 
tive organs. Here the simplicity of the idea almost 
leads lis to overlook its magnitude and scientific 
character. The illustrious Roux thought his achieve- 
ment great when he could close by operation the cleft 
palate as if it were a hare-lip, and be successful in 
securing union in two cases out of every three ope- 
rated on. It is my intention to show you in some 
future lecture how, by division of the levator palati ou 
each side, the operation may be rendered almost as 
certain in its results as that for fissure in the lip, and 
that the average of failures is about 1 in 27 or 30. 

The skin with which raw surfaces arc made and 
approximated says much for modem progress. Our 
plastic operations are more marvellous than ever en- 
tered the imagination of Taliaeotius or the poetic mind 
of Butler. The almost fabulous transplanting of one 
part of the botly to a distant surface has been realised. 
' The skin on the back of the neck has been lifted for- 
wards to supply a deficiency in front, and a portion of 
the skin of the abdomen has actually been made to do 
permanent duty on the forearm. Amongst plastic 
1 operations, and as illustrative of the value of union by 
I the first intention, I may here refer especially to repara- 
tions on the face, and to the closing of wounds and 



unnatural openings in the urinary organs and parts of 
generation, particularly in the female. A word of 
praise in these departments is justly and specially due 
to our Transatlantic brethren, and amongst ouraelves 
there are many whose triumphs in these eases do the 
utmost credit to modern surgery. 

The application of the stethoscope to surgical diag- 
nosis, the exclusive use of the microscope in pathology, 
the invention of the laryngoscope and its recent appli- 
cation in practice, are all interesting features in modem 
surgery. The ophthalmoscope, too, is one of the most 
ingenious and clever inventions for which surgery is 
indebted ; nor can there be a doubt that, in special 
cases, the speculum ia also of vast service. But I must 
leave it to greater enthusiasts, and those more skilled 
than myself, to dilate upon the marvels divulged by 
these instruments, and to fix upon their relative value , 
as additions to the surgery of the present century. ' 

Ophthalmic surgery has made wonderful strides with- 
in our own time ; but I do not profess myself competent 
to dwell on such a themij. It is pleasing to see that 
those who excel in this department, particularly 
amongst ourselves, are gentlemen who, from their edu- 
cation and competency, are fitted to hold the highest 
places in general surgery, and that many of them 
have held, and now hold, the foremost rank in our pro- 
fession. Let me here express a hope that some future 
professor in this chair may be able to say as much for 
all who may devote themselves to the specialties of 
modern custom. 
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ExcisioDS, or resections, — the words seem synony- 
mous, — have L'hiimed a large share of modem attention ; 
for although we owe to the last centmy many sucli 
proposals and sevei'al examples, it is within the present 
that much has been said about them. Here is a sketch* 

;. 3), showing tlie whole of the ulna with an inch and 
I* half of the lower end of the humerus, which were re- 




moved by Staff Surgeon Wilhamaon. The other picture 
(fig. 4) shows the arm twelve days afterwards. There was 
a ra])id recovery from the wound, with a useful arra 
land hand, including free motion of the joijits. Unfor- 
I Innately, this person died of consumption between two 
mtad three years afterwards ; but the case is one amongst 
Winany showing the progress of modem surgery ; and, 
lere these lectures are done, I shall have many of a like 
ftlond to refer to. But time presses, and I shall conclude 

* WUliatniou's military J^urgisry, 18G3, [>. 237. 
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my present address by reference to some matters which 
need not be dwelt upon in other lectures. Of these, that 
of anseathcsia may be deemed the most remarkable. No 
single appliance in surgery can, in my opinion, be com- 




pared with it ; for although before its discovery most, 
if not all, of the great achievements of our art had 
already been accomplished, the amount of suffering 
which can now be set aside enables us to relieve surgery 
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of much of its horrors, and to exclude from tlie patient's 
Bcnsea that which was angimh, sxxffering, and torture ; 
whilst, generally, it permits the surgeon to perform his 
duty with a serenity of thought and action quite un- 
known to his predecessors. On this subject AniL-rica 
again must have the pahn of precedence. There sul- 
phuric ether stdl holds the first place as the ansesthetie 
agent ; whilst with us chloroform, whose influence was 
first observed and made public by one of oui" contem- 
poraries, ia considered the moat useful. Not long ago 
Dr Marion Sims, with laudable enthusiasm, claimed for 
metallic stitches the honour of being, in our profession, 
the greatest tliscovery of the nineteenth century. Few 
surgeons of practical experience, however, will endorse 
this. I see nothing which has transpired in the present 
Century which, in magnitude or importance, can com- 
pare in om- annals with anaesthesia ; and, in my niind, 
it ranks in value to mankind scarcely less than the 
results of the labours of Harvey and of Jenner, 

We congratulate ourselves that we have been per- 
mitted to live in times when man has displayed his 
mastery over steam and electricity, and with us and 
our special profession there have been agencies at work 
whose usefulness may be said to be literally beyond 
calculation. I allude to the improved facilities for 
education, to our social professional customs, to the 
medical press, and our own special literature. Our 
schools have increased in number ; our great public 
hospitals associate, more extensively than ever, educa- 
tion with charity ; our handbooks, our works of reference, 



our means for learning, our appliances for teaching, are 
beyond compare ; and facUities for studying anatomy 
have, by a wise legislation, been placed lawfully within 
reach. Our societies and professional gatherings have 
encouraged and facilitated the diffusion of knowledge ; 
man meets man face to face ; thoughts flash almost 
simultaneously from brain to brain ; and there is no 
longer a difficulty with those in places distant from a 
metropolis to find out even some roundabout way of 
communicating interesting or useful knowledge to the 
profession. A surgeon to a Liverpool hospital in the 
present day need not, as Park did in 1 782, address him- 
self to a leading hospital surgeon in London to give 
currency to his aspirations ; nor need the Moreaus of 
our day keep their originality under the " cold shade " 
of an academy or a corporation. Besides the facilities 
for individual and independent publication, there are 
our quarterly, monthly, and weekly journals to carry 
knowledge to the ends of the earth. We pride our- 
selves in this country on the liberty of the press ; we 
fondly call it our fomlh estate ; pohtically and profes- 
sionally it may he called the pulse of the public mind ; 
and amongst ourselves in our own time it beats with a 
healthy vigom', indicative of all those changes for the 
better which I have endeavoured to sketch, although I 
fear but feebly, within the limits of a single lecture. 
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Mb President and Gentlemen, — Bearing in mind 
the intentions expressed in my first lecture regarding 
tlie subjects to be selected, I propose to-day to refer to 
one in which I have been long and deeply interested. 
That which has largely filled the mind throughout pro- 
fessional experience, and which has gained strength hj 
years, naturally takes a foremost place. 

The grand object of surgery is to cope with injury 
and to cure disease. All professional men agree on 
tbia point ; but there is considerable variety of opinion 
as to the means of accomplishing the end, and as to 
one form of cure being better than another. Patients 
ignorant of our resources say, " Give us a cure; that is 
all we want." But some of us are critical, and think 
upon the kind best suited to the circumstances. We 
reflect upon the nature of the accident or disease; its 
probable iaaue ; how long it may be before a cure can 
be expected ; and, that being realised, in our anticipa- 
tions we think further of the patient's probable or pos- 
sible condition when it is declai-ed perfect. Here it 
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may be said that we touch at once upon the grandest 
features of high surgery. With a full philosophical 
reliance upon the powers of nature, and a wonderfoUy 
accurate knowledge, gained from experience, of what 
she is likely to do in any given case, we take upon 
ourselves the task at one time of waiting upon her, 
but perhaps as frequently of guiding her, it may be 
gently, or it may be by rude force, and still with 
a reliance that she will not fail to do that which 
we desire, and so effect a cure, wTiieh shall be beyond 
doubt better than that which she might bring about 
when unaided by human skill To wait upon nature 
is an easy task compared with that in which we 
attempt to guide or coerce her. Few men are 
more disposed than I am to give full credit to nature, 
but I beUevc it to be the mission of surgery to 
struggle with her when she is in error, and he who 
does this most successfully is the greatest master of 
his art. 

As with many other things in social life, the ways of 
surgery get grooved. They are hollowed in the estima- 
tion of some. Because our grandfathers did so and so, 
it is often alleged that we cannot do better. Although 
our grandfathers were our seniors, it is overlooked that 
we are living at a date when the world is older by two 
generations. The man who steps from the groove is 
often held to be rash, and there are more to applaud 
tlic common wayfarer than to approve the conduct of 
one who may seem to doubt the entire wisdom of his 
ancestors, and who wishes to test by rational experi- 
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ment if he can or cannot improve upon the known 
ortler of things. 

Who can say that we have reached finality even in 
the grandest conceptions of the human mind ? And 
who, when seriously questioned, can say this of sur- 
gery? The vast additions to our resources within the 
present century show how far surgery was behind 
" sixty yeai-s since." May it not be that additions 
equally great shall come within the next sixty ? One 
thing ia certain, that unless some men strike from the 
beaten track improvement and addition can hardiy be 
expected. I liave known hospital surgeons say that 
they should like very well to do this thing or that, 
provided it were proved to them practically. Suppos- 
ing all surgeons aUke in this respect, wc should never 
get the proof. The man of inquiry may have at least 
three objects distinctly in view when he digresses from 
the beaten path. He may wish to produce novelty, or 
to get proof that a certain practice is so good that it 
should be more largely followed out, or so bad that it 
should be positively abandoned. Revivals are rarely 
attended with success, yet great results occasionally 
follow; and I cannot refer to a more striking instance 
than that of the treatment of aneiuism by compression. 
Thanks to the courage and good sense of Dr Hutton 
of Dublin, a practice virtually abandoned was again 
brought under our notice ; thanks again to him and 
his fellow-labourers in that city, it was shown to be of 
the greatest value. We often talk of schools of sur- 
gery, and, without discussing the worth of the term, 1 
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may say for that of Iivland tbat no brighter emblem is 
associated with any other in these islands. Here was 
a revival which set aside the use of the knife in a large 
number of instances where it was thought indispens- 
able, and a practice re-introduced based upon prin- 
ciples almost identical with those which have been 
gradually developed since Hunter tied the superficial 
femoral artery for aneurism in the ham, TVlio among 
our fathers or grandfathers could have imagined that 
pressure was yet to become so valuable? — and who 
among ourselves ten years ago supposed that a popli- 
teal aneurism could be cured by the retardation of the 
eircidation effected by merely flexing the leg on the 
thigh ? — a simple mechanical process indeed, yet 
founded on some of the best surgical reasonings which 



Looking to the old age of surgery, and the great 
men who have worked in the field, it is easy to per- 
ceive how rarely it must fiiH to the lot of any one to 
devise that which is new and also good. Even in such 
an instance the worth of the novelty is seldom quickly 
appreciated. The story of Par6 and the ligature is 
familiar to all who know a httle of our profession. 
May not a similar remark be made at some future day 
regarding Professor Simpson and acupressure ? It 
actually seems to have escaped observation that even 
our great idol himself, John Hunter, scarcely was aware 

' fice Mr Ernest Hart's pajMir in the " Medico- Chirurgical Transac- 
tions," vol. xliii, ; "The Lancet," vol. ii. 1862, p. 155, and vul, ii. 
1863, p. 706. 
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of tlie full value of his operation, while it was derided 
and opposed by those in high places. Hunter spoke 
modestly and hesitatingly of his own opinions ; Bloom- 
field and Pott gave them their decided opposition. A 
leading surgeon of the day used the following words : — 
" An extravagant proposition has ^been suggested by 
some people to tie up the principal trunk of an ai-tery 
in the extremities. I once saw an attempt of this kind 
in a true aneurism of the ham, in which I shall only 
remark that the patient ched ; and I do believe that 
the embarrassments which occurred, as well as the 
event of the operation, will deter the gentleman [mean- 
ing Hunter] who performed it from making a second 
attempt in a similar case."* Such waa the language 
used regarding the greatest philosopher in surgery, and 
with regartl to the views and actions that led to an 
operation which, in my opinion, contributed more to 
the brilliaucy and progress of modem surgery than any 
other that I can name. 

With such examples aa these, let no man who haa 
common sense on his side be daunted by the cry that 
" surgery is in danger " when novelty is proposed. 
Good is likely to come out of honest labour, although 
the best hopes may be disappointed ; and as fair in- 
stances of the kind, I may remind you of the operations 
of tying the abdominal aorta and the arteria innomin- 
ata. A caviller might ask, " What is the value of these 
heroic proceetlings, as death has followed iu every in- 

• Hunter's Lectures, by Palmer. 
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stance 1 " My answer is, that they may now be taken 
aa important precedents that such proceedinga bLouIJ 
never again be attempted on the human body. 

Happily, raen are found in every generation who do 
leave the beaten track, and theii' labours are looked 
upon with greater interest than those of others, for 
they are emphaticidly the men of the time. Their 
doings in a manner instigate, invigorate, and regulate 
the practice of the day ; and when they are gone, if 
even a footprint be left, their names will stand pro- 
minent among those who have contributed to the 
advancement of surgery. 

Amongst various characteristics of modem surgery, 
I shall now venture to draw special attention to a field 
in which I have myself been a humble labourer. To 
save life and hml) is a grand feat ; it may be said to 
be the highest reach in surgery. There is a stronger 
feeling abroad at the present time than when I was 
young, that amputation should be avoided by every 
possible reasonable means. Whilst watching on my 
own account, I perceived around me indications that 
others as well were thinking on this subject ; and 
already proof had been given that the amputating 
knife was no longer necessary in many instances like 
those where it had previously been freely applied. 
That such a result has finally come about no one can 
hesitate to admit, and as a familiar illustration, I may 
at once refer to the treatment of disease of the elbow- 
joint. If synovial membranes, cartilages, and bones 
seem irremediably diseiised, or, in other words, beyond 
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hope of cure withiu reasonaljle time, insteacl of perfonn- 
ing amptutation, the tissues chieSy aiFected are removed 
by a local operation, and the forearai, with hand, ai'e 
left so little damaged that the limb may idtimately, as 
has often been proved, be nearly as useful as its fellow. 
I feel almost ashamed at bringing forward such a 
commonplace illustration, as every well-educated sur- 
geon of the present day must consider it ; but I do 
80 on purpose, for it is one which defies contradiction, 
and it is almost entirely a development of modem 
surgery. The original suggestion of Park, and its 
realisation by the elder Moreau, produced but little 
effect either in this country or abroad, notwithstanding 
the clear manner in which they were brought before 
the profession, in 1806, by Professor Jeffrey of Glas- 
gow ; and it was not until the operation was taken up 
by Mr Syme that it attracted any serious attention. 
Although claims have been put in for others leading 
the way in this direction, I cannot admit them aa 
worth much consideration. Some of these cases are 
of mythical character. Those who dealt with them 
may be likened to the original settlers in Australia, 
who made roads and built bridges of the quartz in 
which gold abounded. Both were ignorant of the 
precious things they had in hand. I may refer to Sir 
Philip Crampton as one who zealously demonstrated 
the value of this operation ; but even his influence 
would have been but little, and it was left for the 
energy of Mr Syme, at the surgical head of a great 
school, to place this operation on a sure footing, with a 
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character of usefulness unexcelled in the range of I 
surgery. 

But this is only one of the examples, in which, in 1 
modern times, surgery has triumphed in setting aside I 
amputation ; and to illustrate my present task, I must 1 
glance, although rapidly, at additional instances of suc- 
cess in this dja'cction, 

I believe it to be a common opinion, that when a 
piece of bone is bare, or a joint grates, there is no j 
probability of recovery in the part, and that amputa- | 
tion is the j)roper course. This, however, is a great I 
error ; for bare bone is covered again in many instances, ' 
and a joint may still be so far restored that there may I 
be a certain amount of motion in it, or if not, there 
may still be a cessation of disease, with a useful mem- I 
ber. Even when bone is dead nature causes a separa- 
tion, and thus leads the way to its removal, either by j 
spontaneous evolution, or by the hands of the surgeon ; 
so that a limb may be retained with much of its origi- 
nal appearance. 

These things axe so thoroughly understood by most ( 
well-educated men of the day, that it may seem strange j 
to allude to them ; yet my own experience has told me 
that fingers and thnmbs^ — -ay, even large Umbs — are ] 
frequently sacrificed, when a little waiting and judicious I 
management might bring altout a result far more credit- J 
able to surgery and advantageous to the patient. 

It may seem to many almost benejith the dignity of J 
my present position to bring such a case as this befor 
you, A gentlemen of active habits, and in charge c 
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a large establishment, to whom the use of the pen was 
of vast importance, had a bad whitlow in the end of 
his right thumlj. An abscess was opened in due time, 
when the distal pbalaoz was found bare. Amputation 
was thereupon urged, but the patient objected- He 
was then, on taking another opinion, advised to wait a 
little. In a few weeks the bare bone, consisting of 
about one-half or two-thii-ds of the phalanx, was 
removed by forceps through the. original opening for 
the abscess ; and ere long the thumb, seemingly entire, 
was as useful as it ever had been. Let me add another 
case. A shoemaker — shall I say, to make the case more 
interesting, " a son of St Crispin," — a great cutter in 
his way, had a thumb similarly affected ; and he, too, 
was recommended to have amputation performed. But 
a dead bit of phalanx was extracted here also, and he, 
like the other patient, rejoices in a useful thumb to 
the present day. I might recite many similar cases ; 
but, doubtless, most of you have had experience of the 
kind. If so, you will think with me, that amputation 
in such cases is not required ; and that when done, it 
ifl a deplorable example of meddlesome, bad surgery. 
It is in reality, because I have seen so many cases of 
error in this direction, that I have made so bold as to 
bring them under norice in this theatre, where, natu- 
irally, only the so-called grand things in surgery may 
|je expected to be spoken of. Opinions may differ ; 
'Imt for my own pai-t, I deem it a grand thing when 
i by prescience even the tip of a thumb can be saved. 
1 have the additional reason, too, for alluding to 



■ndi CS8CS, that they serve to ilhtstrate a land of prac- 
tiee in whioh I have for two-thirds of my experieoce 
as a professional man been deeply interested, and to 
vfaich I bare rentored to give a name as if it w^e a 
^lecial department in salary. 

With a conviction, founded on practical experience, 
that many limbs and members hod been sacrificed by 
amputation, which might have been saved — that deeds 
had been done which, on a superficial glance, seemed 
as high art in our profession, when in reality they were 
indications of weakness, being the very opprohria of 
our calling — I ventured to draw attention to such mat- 
ters in a paper in the "Medical Times and Gazette," 
published on the 3d of January 1852, wherein I fiist 
made use of the term " Conservative Surgery." 

It would indeed be arrogation were I to affect being 
the first in such a field of practice. In the paper re- 
ferred to, I showed how others had been before me ; 
and it may be truly said that all surgery is conserva^ 
tive, its grand object being to save limb and life. Yet 
the phrase was new in surgery, and was used in a 
particular sense, which it is partly my object to explain 
in this lecture. It is, indeed, with feelings of pride 
that I see and hear it used so familiarly. It is now a 
part of our common nomenclature ; it is often in the 
mouths of those who know not its origin ; it is used 
Ity military practitioners as well as civil ; it has become 
familiar in our provinces and colonies, and has resounded 
even from the antipodes. It was, in a manner, hal- 
lowed when used as applicable to the practice of one of 
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the last departed of our greatest wortliies, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie ; for the author of a memoir of that surgeon 
thought it a high eompUmout to state that his practice 
was eminently " conservative." Even now I know of no 
instance better illustrative of the subject than that 
which I described from Sir Benjamin's practice in the 
paper alluded to. The memorable instance in which 
he amputated a leg for incurable pain in the tibia is 
one of the beacon lights of surgery never to be for- 
gotten. It was, if I mistake not, the model case on 
which all our modem ideas about abscess of bone are 
founded, and the pathological examination of that limb 
led to a line of practice of inestimable value, which, 
even at the presejit day, is, I imagine, scarcely appre- 
ciated at its full worth. Brodie saw that intolerable 
pain had been caused by a deep-seated abscess in the 
tibia, where the matter could find no escape. In the 
next case of the kind which came under his notice, he 
bored an opening in the side of the bone, gave exit to 
the matter, and so relieved the patient of pain ; and, 
■whilst curing his malady, saved the limb from ampu- 
tation. The example has been followed again and again 
with great advantage ; and I repeat that I know not, 
even now, a better illustration of conservatism in the 
whole range of practical surgery. The operation was 
Dcarcely known when I began the profession, and I 

' confess that it was not until I had been many years in 
practice that I appreciated its value, and, in particular, 
1 to what it was in a manner the key. It led me to 

I reflect on other instances where local operations had, 



or might have, sufficed for the sweeping mutilation of 
amputation ; and I threw together a numl>er of exam- 
ples wherein, after remov.il of parts locally, and even 
extensively, useful liml)s had been retained, and thus 
I felt that the so-called opprobriiun of surgery — ampu- 
tation — -ha<l in these cases been successfully set aside. 
As years have rolled on, this line of practice has been 
gradually developed into a kind of system, and many 
modem surgeons are more proud of the number of 
members or limbs they can refer to as saved in this 
way than others are of the comparatively commonplace 
operation of amputation. Let me say, in extenuation 
of this expression, that no cue can more thoroughly 
appreciate a well-perfonned amputation than I do ; 
but I certainly appreciate more highly the operation 
which seta aside the necessity for that mutilation. 

Since my views on conservative surgery were first 
disseminated, I have observed with regret that some 
have alluded to the term without having a proper 
appreciation of its meaning. To treat a fracture in 
the ordinary way, to cure an ulcer, to deal successfully 
with a chancre ^vith or without mercury, have been 
allu<led to as examples of this sort of practice. Surgery 
is emphatically preservative or conservative in such 
ciiacs ; but the phrase waa coined and used as appli- 
cable to a line of practice whereby the loss of a limb 
might be averted, and the meanest act of surgery — 
namely, amputating for seemingly incurable local disease 
— might be superseded by more perfect adaptation of 
surgical science and art. I certainly should not pre- 
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sunie to address you on this subject were it not that I 
have a strong conviction that surgery has made great 
strides of improvement in this direction within the 
period of time to which these lectures are chiefly 
coDfined. 

Again, I repeat that this kind of practice cannot be 
considered new. Every saving act of surgery may be 
Bo denominated. But the phrase in modem times has 
a peculiai- significance ; for it is meant to show that 
instead of the sweeping and radical measure of total 
separation or amputation, a compromise may be made, 
whereby the original constitution and frame, as from 
the Malcer's hand, may be kept as nearly as possible in 
its normal condition. AVhen Hunter tied the super- 
ficial femoral artery for popliteal ancm-ism, he did a 
great act of conservatism. Here are his very words. 
In referring to amputation for aneurism in the ham, 
and to the old operation which Pott objected to owing 
to the state of the artery near the disease, " Wliy not tie 
it up higher in the sound parts, lohere it is tied in 

iputation, and preserve the limb f"* His object 
was to avoid amputation ; and he then initiated a long 
and successful career in that direction. It was a vast 
■idea and a vast triumph for the time. 

But instead of thus in a manner reiterating, let me 
■fcather bring forward modern illustrations of conser- 
ivatism. to show the sense in which I wish the term used. 

At first sight it may appeal- that, in dealing with 
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tumours, when the knife is applied there is no room for 
such practice : yet even here I believe it to be peculiarly 
applicable. There is a poetic fallacy regarding the 
skilful surgeon who boldlj' cuts beyond the seat of dis- 
ease, by way of making sure of its eradication, which 
should have no consideration with the good pathologist. 
Whilst doubtless this maxim is safe in cancers, I be- 
lieve it to be fraught with great mischief in most other 
cases, and some of the finest things in modem surgeiy 
are done seemingly in the very midst of disease. As 
illustrative of this, I may refer to excisions of joints. 
A feature of these operations is, that they are done in 
such locality. Here we see the difference between 
ancient theory and modem fact. There is no need in 
such instances of making sure that all the incisions are 
beyond disease ; the articular surfaces, possibly some 
portions of the ends of the bones, are the really in- 
curable parts ; and if these are once removed, the 
surrounding swelling, which to the eye of the ignorant 
will appear as the chief disease, will soon diminish, and 
ere long pass away. Yet what monstrous mistakes 
have been madQ on this very point I Limbs have not 
only been amputated, but amputation has been per- 
formed far higlicr than needful, because of the mistaken 
idea that the knife must sweep beyond all semblance of 
disease. It may seem strange to many here that I 
should refer to such a subject, for they will say. Who 
can be ignorant about it ? who has not seen the elbow- 
joint taken out from the midst of great sweUing ? But 
there are many who have not yet seen even the elbow 
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taken out, and many who imagine that great surround- 
ing swelling is a bar to auch an operation. Here (fig, 5) 
is the cast of an arm on which one of the earliest 




Fig- 6. 
excisions of the elbow in London was performed : I aiy 
this advisedly, for twenty years ago the operation had 
not been performed a dozen times in this metropolis. The 
excision was done in public, and many of the onlookers 
were amazed at the seeming folly of the practice. Only 
the articular extremities of the bones were taken away. 
Immediately after the operation the swelling seemed 
well-nigh as great as ever ; yet see from this other cast 
(fig. 6) what a change took place in a few months. I 
believe that there are few doubts now on this subject 
as regards this indi\-idual locality ; yet how many will 
admit, how many wUl deny, the doctrine as applicable 
elsewhere ? Are there six surgeons in England who have 
amputated at the knee for white swelling ? Is the 
scrofulous swelling round the diseased ankle, are the 
foul ulcers and sinuses in such swelling, not, even yet. 



(.•onsidered as Berioua, ay, insuperable, objections to 1 
ampuUitioti at that joint? and haa it not been proved j 



beyond doulit that the sinuses and ulcers close, and the 
swelling subsides, soon after the diseased articular sur- 
faces are removed 1 

In the removal of tumours which are prominent on 
the surface, it is a common practice to include an 
elliptical portion of the skin. Now, excepting in in- 
stances of cancer where this texture is involved, and a 
few rare exceptions, I consider this to be a great error. ' 
For cysts on the scalp of or above the size of a walnut, 
this practice may be said to be the rule ; yet the loose 
bag of scalp, if one is left, will very speedily contract J 
to its natural dimensions, while when an ellipse is takeai 
away there is apt to remain a broad, white, bald cicatrix,! 
In removing an enlarged testis, the custom is to take ] 
away a portion of skin too ; yet the scrotum is so con- 
tractile, that soon after, although only a slit be made J 
in the skin, it will appeal- less volununous than on the J 
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untouched side. The contraction of the sldn in this 
locality is well esemplified in instances of large hydro- 
cele where, after the radical cui-e, the scrotum soon 
assumes its normal size. It ia seldom, indeed, that I 
remove any portion of the skin when it ia merely 
stretched and attenuated over the disease. 

But here is an example to show the disadvantage of 
taking away a portion of merely oversti-etehed skin. 
This liirge tumour (fig. 7) was removed hy Mr Liston in 
the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, shortly before he left 




that city for London ; and in all my experience I think 
I never saw a more brilliant operation. Such a pro- 
ceeding was then both novel and rare, and to the 
present time it is the largest growth of the kind in this 
locality that I have ever met with. A few minutes 
sufficed for the operation, and the patient made a rapid 
recovery. But mark the history in this respect ! The 
mouth was so drawn to one side, and the skin seemed 
so overstretched, that the operator was induced to take 
away an oblong strip, about an inch or more in breadth. 



ftom the mouth to the t«mple or zygoma. The sides of 
the wound, from the angle of tlie mouth upwards, came 
nicely totrcthcr at the time ; but the skin contracted 
rapidly to its normal state, juid union did not take 
place. At last there was left a large gap (fig. 8), extend- 
ing from near the angle of the mouth up the cheek to 
the temporal region, eyelid, and side of the nose, which 
fxposed the tongue and lower part of the mouth ; imil 





i 



the poor woman, although relieved of the tumour, was 
disfigured grievously for life. By the kindness of Mr 
Nasmyth of Edinburgh, I am enabled to show these 
illustrations. That gentleman, by ingenious mechanism, 
contrived to fill up this gap, and improve the poor 
woman's appearance materially. 

When a part of the body is dead or incurably diseased, 
and must of necessity be removed, I am of opinion that 
conservative surgery may be displayed in a variety of 
ways. The examples already quoted of caries, of ne- 
croais, of diseased joints, and as regards overstretehed 
skin, are so palpable that few will object to their being 
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thus characterised. Operations on tumours of the jaws 
may be said to be performed to relieve distress, to obviate 
deformity, and to give future comfort and immunity 
fi-om fmther disease. A feature insisted upon by Pro- 
fessor Lizars with regard to operations on the upper 
jaw was, that the whole maxilla should be removed. 
Now, further experience has shown that in many in- 
stances no such extensive measure is required. The 
removal of the actual disease, wherever it may be, is all 
that is essential in such instances, provided the tumour 
is not malignant, for then even the removal of the whole 
bone is a questionable step. In these oi>erations we can 
have conservatism as regards preservation of parts and 
preservation of appearance, of both of which 1 hope to 
give you proof as we proceed with these lectures. 

In operations on the lower jaw, conservatism may be, 
and IB, displayed in a manner to which few give much 
heed. But I beg your particular attention to this fact, 
that tumunrs of great size have been removed from this 
bone. The whole of one aide thus implicated has l>een 
cut away by incisions across the bone, and the portion 
left has remained healthy throughout life. I have my- 
self taken away by a hoiizontal incision as much of the 
alveolar mai'gin of this bone as contained ten teeth, yet 
there was no return of the tumour for which the opera- 
tion had been performed. In the last of these proceed- 
ings there was conservatism in not interfering with the 
base of the bone, and thereby preserving the face or 
chin from considerable defonnity. In the first there 
Wiia the like display in not talking away more than was 



ueceasary. How few have reekoned on the value of 
cases like these, as showing that in tumours of osseoxw 
tissue it is not necessary to remove the whole bone 1 
Yet suck a doctrine of destruction has got strangely 
and, iu my opinion, alarmingly prevalent. If a tiunour 
shows in the tibia, even at its lower end, supposing 
amputation to be decided on, there are many who 
maintain that the operation must be performed in the 
thigh ; for if any of the bone be left it would be sure t« 
be the seat of a return of disease. The same doctrine 
is applied to the femur and to every long bone ; yet 
there are no just grounds for such a doctrine. Besides 
the instances to the contrary which 1 have alrea^ly 
given, I may say that when disease docs return after 
amputation for such tumour, it is seldom in the bone, 
but most generally in the soft parts, and often, too, at 
a considerable distance from the original seat of disease. 
It is implied that there is a peculiar circidation in a 
long bone, whereby, if disease be removed by amputat- 
ing one end only, the vessels will be sure ere long to 
work in a similar manner in the end that is left Now, 
as your Professor of Human Anatomy and Surgery, I 
protest against this doctrine. There is positively nothing 
in anatomy to support it, and I can hardly admit a 
single instance in pathology ; for where disease has. 
shown itself in l3one after ejccision or amputation, I am 
more disposed to think that there has been some of the 
original malady left, than that the v&saels in the remain- 
ing part have imitated the action of those concerned in 
the development of the original tumour. 
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But time ■warns me that I cannot dwell much longer 
on such topics at present. Suffice it to say, that modem 
sui'geiy has given us plenty of instances to show that 
tumours may be taken from bones, involving the whole 
thickness thereof, so as to admit of the presei-vation of 
a useful limb, and where disease has not returned. 

As examples of conaervative sm-gery, I may name the 
varied cunning operations performed on the fingere and 
portions of the band to keep that important organ as 
entire as possible. On the foot there are many of a 
similar cbai'acter. The partial operations on the tarsus 
by scooping out portions or removing whole bones, such 
as the cuboid or calcaneum, are pleasing examples of 
this style of surgery. Possibly in these days we have 
rather overlooked the vast merit of Hey'a and Chopart's 
amputations ; and who can doubt the conservatism and 
the advantages of amputation at the ankle by Syme's 
method or that of Pirogoff, compared with the palpable 
mutilation of amputation in the leg 1 

But should there yet be doubt about what I mean by 
conservative surgeiy, let me, in concluding this lecture, 
give you some fmther iUustrationa. 

Mott, Warren, Syme, and others, have removed por- 
tions, even the whole, of the clavicle, still preserving a 
useful extremity ; and as farther illustrations of the 
practice of removing portions of diseased bone with good 
effect, I may refer to the instances recorded by Travers, 
Luke, South, and others, of partial operations on the 
' scapula. Here is a tumour nearly the size of a fist, 
which involved the lower angle of the scapula, in remov- 
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ing wMch I sawed the bone across. Two years have 
nemly elapsed, and there is uo appearance of return. 
Mr Liston, iu 1819, removed three-fourths of the 
scapula for a vascular growth. The disease did return 
in the bone iu this instance, but the operator could get 
no one to sanction the removal of the whole Iwne *' with 
the arm and half of the clavicle," although there was a 
kind of precedent for this in the instance in which Mr 
Gumming, in 1808, amputated the upper extremity at 
tlie shoulder-joint, and removed the scapula imme- 
diately after. 

The project of removing the entire scapula and leaving 
the rest of the upper extremity was happily realised by 
Mr Syme in October 1856. The patient, about seventy 
years old, survived nearly two months — suflSciently long 
to encourage good hopes for future cases. In May 1858, 
Mr Jones of Jersey performed a similar operation. The 
whole scapula was removed, and the limb was preserved. 
Six years have now elapsed, and the patient lives, in 
excellent health, with a useful limb. Here ia a sketch 
(fig. 9) of her figure, from a photograph recently taken. 

In November 1860 Mr Syme removed the head of 
the right humerus for a tumour, witli the view of avoid- 
ing amputation at the shoulder-joint, — which, in fact, 
woidd be required if the growth were allowed to increase. 
A year afterwards some indications of further disease 
were evinced " on the upper and back part of the 
shoulder," and so alarming did the symptoms appear 
that he recommended the removal of the scapula and 
arm at the same time. The patient at first declined 
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Buch an operation, but was not long in submitting to 

whatever the surgeon might think best. The happy 

1 idea struck Mr Syme that ho might remove the scapula 




Fig. B- 

\\y itself, as with the former patient. In November 
1862 the scapula, with a portion of the clavicle, were 
removed by that enterprising surgeon, the diseased mass 
weighing between four and five pounds ; and in January 
of the present year (1864) Mr Syme reported that this 
patient remains in perfect health, with a wonderfidly 
useful arm. Here (fig. 10) is hia figure, represented as but 
little distorted, considering the loss of scapula, the upper 
end of the humerua, and a portion of the clavicle. He is 
in the act of holding up a heavy chair with the preserved 



limb, to show the vigour still retained. Looking to the 
fact that this man had already loat the head of the 
humerus, the case aeems to me the Tie plus ultra of 
" conservative surgery." Contrast it, I pray you, with 
those cases of total removal of the BcapiJa and upper 
estremity recorded by Gumming, Gaetani Bey, M'Lellan, 




Fig. 10. 

GUbert, Rigaud, myself, and by Mr Syme. Great though 
these may be as regards the magnitude of each operation, 
the cure of disease, and saving of Ufe, I decidedly 
give the palm to the operations of Syme and Jones. 
Here (fig. 11) is a sketch of my own case of removal 
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of the scapula after the arm had lieen amputated at the 
8houlder-joint by some rash hand before. The loss of 
the arm seems deplorable, and looking at it as having 
occurred some fifteen years prior to the operations of 




Fig. n. 

Syme and Jones, the contrast between these pictures 
speaks volumes in favour of that progress for which I 
now plead, and I know of no bolder conservative feats 
in surgery than those of the two geatlemen just named 
Here is the cast of a boy's lower Hmb (fig. 12), and 
here is one from another stmilar case (fig. 13). Id each 
the leg is bent at the knee to a right angle, the knee is 
swollen, and there are openings and sinuses in all di- 
rections. The history of each case told of incurable 
disease of the knee of several years' standing ; the probe 
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1 indicated an open joint, and, besides bare articular | 
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lidiscase, the distortiou of the limb, the state of hectic, 
mam inJicatcd the utmost hopelessness excepting from 



luuputation. The leg ami foot were sound, as was 
he greater part of tlie thigh. Instead of applying the 
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ampubituig knife, local measurps were taken. ThisJ 
amount uf necrosis of thu femor (figs. 14 and 15) waaJ 
removed from each as a commencement Soon aftcr^ I 
wards the incurable articular surfaces were taken away; 1 
in other words, excision of the knee was performed, j 
Here is a cast (fig. 16) of one of these cases afterwards; j 
unfortunately the hid got hip disease sultaetjuently, Imt I 
you will ol>serve that my limh (the left) is the best ; 1 
and this is the cast (fig. 1 7) of the other ; but, better I 





still, here is the boy himself, with the leg that was pre-l 
served. He cnn stand upon it for hours, and walk miles 1 
daily. Of all my feats of conservatiam, I know of none J 
uf wliicli I am prouder. 
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ON HARE-UP AND HPLIT PALATE. 



Mr President and Gentlemen, — My first formal 
operatioQ in surgery was for hare-lip in the year 1828. 
The patieut was a youth, seven years old, and, as 
expeeted, the result was satisfactory. The gap in the 
I lip was complicated with one iu the palate. For thirty- 
six years at least, then, my attention has been given 
I more or leas zealously to these subjects, and from what 
I have observed during that conaiderahle period, I 
faney that my experience has been on both as much 
as that of most men in this country. During that 
I time I have seen many hundreds of both kinds of 
cases ; and being about to frame a lecture for the pre- 
I Bent occasion, the question naturally arises. Have I 
I anything new to say ? I have, in a manner, exhausted 
the subject, as far as my knowledge goes, in my clinical 
teaching ; but as a number of years have elapsed since 
I pul)lished either cases or observations, I believe that 
I I cannot do better tliau refer to them both ; and wliilst 
I recapitulating some principal jHiints, bring forward such 
f others as may to you appear in some degree novel. 
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To begin with faare-lip, I may state that there is no 
Buch resemblance to the lower animal in the faumau 
subject. The fissure in that animal, as represented in 
.fig. 18, is invariably in the mesial line; in man if 
never is. Of the many which I have seen, I have 
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Fig. 18. 

never met with an instance of the kind. Whether 
there has been one or two — a single or a double fissure 
— the defect has always been on one side or both ; and 
when it has extended to the alveolar ridge, it has also 
appeared in one side or both, whilst the mesial line, 
both in bones and soft parts, has been in a manner 
perfect. 

There is great variety as regards the mesial part of 
the lip. Often it is slender in all dimensions, and 
does not extend to the prolabium or free margin. In 
other instances it is of fuller dimensions in all respects. 
In many examples of double fissure the central portions 
are apparently thrust forward, and seem of extraordi- 
nary development ; but these features, as also the flat, 
alee and expanded nostrils, I am inclined to attribute 
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cliiefly to defective bulk in the lateral portions of the 
alveoli. I have no doubt that an erroneous impression 
has sometimea arisen in this way. Here (fig. 1 9) is a like- 
ness after an operation for hare-lip, showing the cicatrix 




exactly in the mesial line, and with some this might ap- 
pear as a direct rt^futation of what I have stated; hut here 
^ (fig. 20) is the iace before an operation was performed, 



and the gap was large on both 




It was as marked 
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an instance of cleft untler amh noatril as could be, and 
in the operation the middle projection of bone was 
taken away, whilst the mesial portion of lip was used 
ehielly to form a colimiua for the nose. The result is, 
as you may perceive in fig. 19, a cicatrix exactly iu 
the mesial line, of which fig. 21 is another illustration ; 
and thus, I imagine, a most glaring example of the 
lateral fissures has been supposed to be a positive proof 
of defect in the mesial line. 1 repeat that I have never 
seen an instance of the kind, whilst I have seen some 
rare examples of fissure in the fiice elsewhere, such as 
in the eyelids, cheeks, and lower lip. In the cheek I 
have seen a congenital fissure extend from the angle 
of the mouth to the malar Imne ; and in another 
instance {fig. 22), from the angle of the mouth out- 
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Fig "1 Fig. 22. 

wards tnw uds tht ingle of the jaw. In one rare 
example I have seen a congenital gap in the lower lip 
extending from near the left angle of the month tn 
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the baae of the lower jaw (fig. 23). It is the only 
instance of such congenital malformation that I have 
seen. As you may perceive, it was anienahle to opera- 
tion, and the gap was aeoortliugly closed. 




Fig. 28. 

In the worst case.? of this malformation, where there 
is fissure thi-ough the alveoli as well as the lips, the 
central portion usually presents difficulties to the satis- 
factory accomphshraent of an operation, and it has 
often been a nice question. What should lie done either 
as to retaining or removing the part ? In some rare 
eases there is no protuaion beyond the ordinary line, 
but in the majority, even if there be only a single gap, 
there is a projection forwards (as in figs. 20 and 25), 
which may seriously impede the just approximation of 
the edges at, or soon after, an operation. Before de- 
ciding such a question, it might seem highly advisable 
to know what this part really is, and what may be its 
apparent importance. The most striking way in which 
I Cim bring the subject before you is to take the ex- 
ample of double fissure in the alveoli. Now, whether 
tlie central part projects forward or not, there is a 
round knob (as in figs. 24 and 25) like the tip of a 
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finger or thumb, according to age, which is familiarly 
known as the intermaxillary portion, Ix)no or bones ; 
and while it has usually been referred to as single, it 
has also been spoken of as analogous to the premaxillary 
bones in animals of a lower grade. Some foreign 
hiatologists, as Von Animon and Vrolik, have lUsplayed 
great research on this subject ; but I know of no more 
minute anatomy in the English language than that in ' 
my own work on Sargcry. There it was shown that 
this projection (fig. 26) consisted of two portions of 




Fig. 24. fig. 2S. Fig. 26. 

bone joining in the middle under the columna nasi, as 
in the normal junction of the superior maxiUji. The 
first specimens which I had of this were procured by 
cUpping the projection off during the operation, at its ^ 
niUTOw neck above, in the line of the vomer. I have ] 
subsequently examined more cntii-e specimens pro- 
cured from the dead body, and found that the united 
portions forming the projection extend upwards and 
Itackwjirds by a narrow neck until they join by a kind 
of symphysis with the lower and front end of the 
vomer. Fig. 27 shows the vomer and intermaxillary 
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portions by tbemaelvea. Fig, 28 («) shows them iii 
the fcetal skull ; in this instance much twisted to the 
left by natural formation. This junction is so far be- 




liind the line where the operator would cut the neck of 
the projection, that it cannot be appreciated excepting 
in such a specimen as this. 

When the palate is split, as it very generally is in 
the double fissure through the alveoli, the vomer some- 
times has its only support below in the intermaxillary 
projection ; or, rather, the projection seems to be an 
appendage to the vomer, for it appears to be supported 
in its position by that bone, and by the cartilaginous, 
fibrous, and mucous tissues associated with the sep- 
tum. The dark line in tlie middle of fig, 29 shows 





Fig 28. Fig. 29. 

the -lower margin of the vomer in a cleft palate, and 
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the large proportionate size of the intermaxillary knob 
cannot escape observation. Even in the youngest fcetal 
human upper jaw it is difficult to detect the distinction 
between the intermaxillary portions — equivalent to the 
premaxillary Ijones in the lower animals — and tlie 
lateral or true portions of this bone ; but, curiously, 
whilst no line of tlie kiud can be traced in the well- 
developed foetal skull in the front part of the alveolar 
ridge, the sutiu^ remains tolerably distinct in the 
palatine portion of this bone until a late period of adult 
life. Here is the line of that distinction ; and when 




Fig. 80. 

there is a malformation or defect of the alveoli in single 
or double hare-Up it is invariably in this liue. In the 
central portion the two front incisors, deciduous and 
pennanent, are, each at the proper time, usually toler- 
ably perfect. The additional incisor on each side, 
deciduous and permanent, is generally of imperfect 
development, or altogether wanting, and instead of 
projecting downwards, usually slopes outwards into the 
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fissure. Wlien present, it is often shed at an early period, 
from decay in its substance, or by actually falling out 
entire. The canine or eye-tooth generally makes a fair 
show, and is of tolerable use, although it projects 
inwards, and is rarely to be compared with the normal 
tooth, or, I might say, the same tooth in the normal jaw. 

This intermaxillaiy portion may be looked upon, 
practically, as one mass in the deformity now under 
considenvtion. It may vary in size— breadth and 
thickness, — and also as regards its prominence, but it 
is always found in the skeleton as I have represented. 

When there is onlyone fissure in the alveoU, the mesial 
portion on that side has often a tendency to project 
forwards, so as to endanger the success of the operation 
for the remedy of the malformation. In such a caae I 
should consider it best to cut the part away. The 
blade of a scapel can readily be passed into the line of 
junction in the middle, and the division may be 
eftected with the knife if the subject be young. Here 
nre several specimens of the kind. One (fig. 31) is a 
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half of the knob. Another (fig. 32) is formed of two 
portions, in an infant ; they have been macerated, and 
are purposely kept asunder. Fig. 33 shows the two 
portions in an adult, with the central incisors tolerably 
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perfect. When the fissorc is double, it has been pro- 
posed to bend the projection bock by pressure, or after 
breakii^ its narrow neck ; but I hftve noticed, on try- 
ing both plans, that the mass has been an impediment 
to a very satisfactory operation on the lip, and whilst 
I do not positively object to the occasional use of either 
of these plans, I give a decided preference to the 
removal of the projection altogether. If bent back- 
wards, it win probably be at the damage of the vomer 
and septum. Whether bent or broken, the teeth will 
i»e thrown on a new plane, and will be likely to project 
backwards. I have recently heard it proposed to cat out 
a piece of the narrow neck, so as to let the knob fall 
backwards into a better place; but if this were done, I 
should doubt if the knob would not die for want of 
tirculation. Of course, if the part can be preserved 
in its natural position, that will be liest ; and if 
there be any slight projection, that will be gradually 
remedied by the pressure of the lip after the ope- 
ration. However wide the gaps in such cases, it is 
remarkable how they close as years roll ou : for in many 
instances the opposite sides approximate so closely that 
a fissure will almost elude observation. I have never 
seen a complete osseous closure. Close approximation 
gives strength to this condition of the upper jaw. In 
early years, when there is no lateral support, the inter- 
maxillary portion and the central incisors must be of 
little value as regards prehension, incision, or masti- 
cation ; for the narrow neck and vomer will give but 
little stability in such acts. Indeed, iu making such 
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preparations as these in the infant head, it is diffi- 
cult when the parts are moist to keep the projection in 
situ. 

As to the causes of this defect, whether in the lip or 
jaw, I have no explanation to offer. I look upon most 
of the theories on this suhject as proofs of how easily 
even educated men give a loose rein to the imagination. 
If this be the case amongst ourselves, it is not to be 
wondered at that amongst the non-initiated, particu- 
larly females and mothers, the influence of the imagina- 
tion is supposed to be sometimes baneful. When we 
hear of mothers producing boys or girls at will — a " son 
and heir," for example, or a daughter when the boys 
become more numerous than the " governor" may think 
right — then I shall bcheve in the influence of the 
imagination. If I may or dare venture a theory of my 
own, I am of opinion that the defect arises from the 
breed, and that it occurs where there is a predisposition 
in the parents. I fancy that I can detect this in the 
features of father or mother, or of both. 

Regarding the operation itself, my personal expe- 
rience extends to between 300 and 400 cases. Prior to 
1850 I had kept notes of only a few of such cases. At 
that date I was asked to operate on one which had 
baffled the Ijest efforts of Mr Liston and Mr Lonsdale, 
and at the same time to use a spring or truss, to push 
the sides of the lips forwiirds— an invention of Mr 
Hainsby, the father of the child. Fig. 34 gives an illus- 
tration of the instrument when in use. The operation 
proved successful, and 1 had good reason to be satisfied 
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that the instrnment had been efficaoous. Since that 
tune I bare used a similar aj^ihaDce in upwards of 2. 
iuitances, and conader it far saperior to any other 
mean*— by straps or otherwise — for drawing the parts 
together. Farticolar notes were taken of these cases, 
some of which arc interesting. 146 were males; 153 
were on the left side ; 53 were double fissure ; and no 
ie>!8 than 208 were associated with oleft palate. 169 
of these hare been operated on at King's College Hos- . 
pitaL 




As to the results, three of these patients have died, ' 
seemingly from the proceeding — not from bleeding or 
shock, but from some child's ailment supervening, such 
lis thrush or diarrhoea. I have never seen a single 
instance of convulsions afterwards, at any period of 
life, and I have operated at all ages between a few days 
old up to thirty-six years. Taking all things into con- 
sideration, I am of opinion that the earlier the opexatioD i 
is jjerformed the better— assuredly before teething. I 
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deeiiledly prefer about the end of the first month. In 
a simple case and healthy infant it may be done any 
time earlier to within a few hours of birth. If the 
child is weakly and the gap large, particularly if compli- 
cated with split paliito, I strongly advise delay for some 
months until additional strength is acquired, and also 
that the parts may be pushed closer in apposition by 
the use of the ti-uss referred to. I have sometimes 
made babies wear this for many weeks or mouths before, 
and have always noticed its great value. 

In double fissure I have generally operated on lioth 
sides at the same time. Occasionally, however, I have 
taken first one, and then the other, selecting the sim- 
plest first, and performing the second operation a few 
weeks — possibly months — after. In some of these 
double clefts the middle portion of the lip has been so 
scrimp that I have used it for the columnii, particularly 
in instances where the nose h;»8 been flat. When it has 
seemed needful or best to take away the mesial projec- 
tion, the closure of the gaps has always been a very easy 
matter; but when this part has been prominent, there 
has often been cause for much anxiety as to the result. 
The tension of the lip over this part has tlireatened to 
be too much for the recent adhesions. In only one 
instance has there been total failure of union, and in 
that I afterwards repeated the operation with success. 
In several cases there hiis been serious threatening of 
non-union by the gap opening an hour or two, or a day 
lOr two, after the stitches have been removed. In such 
■instances I have scrn|>ed the surface, introduced needles 
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again, and put all up as at first, aud thus made the! 
process apjwar only aa one. This method I have rarelyB 
Been fail On one occasion a ehUd was running aboutT 
eight days aft«r a very successful operation for a singlel 
fissure. It unfortunately fell on its face, and at once.B 
split the union open. Although eight miles off, it was J 
brought to me within a couple of hours, when I intro- J 
duced fresh needles, and with the ordinary care the I 
result was as perfect as could be desired. 

After trying a variety of lines of incisions, and seem- 
ingly txmning devices for adaptation of opposite sur- 
faces, so as to give the best possible appearance to the 
lip, I confess that, with few exceptions, the old-fashioned 
straight line, from the root of tlie cleft to the fi-ee mar- 
gin of the hp, appears to me to be the best. If a notcbj 
or irregularity is left in the lip, it arises generally, ] 
believe, from too little having been cut away from thi 
mai'gins of the fissure. 

To make sure of a good and easy approximation c 
surfaces, I strongly recommend a free sepimtion of eacl 
side of the fissure from the alveoli. Some have sai^i 
that the frrenura on the mesial side in a single fissm 
should not on any account be cut. It is often uhusualljn 
large iu such cases, and I say, from my experience, thatT 
I see no reason why it should not lie cut as readily an4 
freely as any other part of the mucous junction of thd'l 
lip to the jaw. 

To take a refined view of a perfect operation, I havafl 
myself found the most difficult part to be that of bring-J 
ing the opposite sides so acem-ately together that thoM 
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Fig. 36. 



•margm between the raucous memltraue and skin should 

meet on a proper level This sketch (fig. 35) shows 

what I mean. Had the margins 

■on both sides been cut off as low 

down as inilicated by tlieae lines, 

the junction would have appeared 

more favourable, and, in addition, 

no notch would have been left 

on the margin of the lip. 

The position of patient and 
.■surgeon during the operation de- 
serves some notice. I have often 

seen the operator sit or stand in front of his patient, 

and, in general, before the work has been finished, his 

face and dress have been spluttered over with blood, 

aaliva, and mucus. A far better plan is to be behind, 

at the side, so that all the annoyance referred to may 

avoided. In infancy the head should rest between 

i surgeon's knees, who should sit; and in the adult 

,e operator may stand behind a chair on which his 

.tient sits, or at the head or side of a table on which 

patient is laid. In either of these positions he may 

icape the unseemly damage to personal appearance to 

■hich I refer. 

few of my infantile patients have taken the breast 
■T the operation, but most have been fed by hand, 
some modem devices with caoutchouc tubes and 
bottles have been of great service. 

Many of these observations are of no novel chai"aeter, 
but possibly the experience which I have had may 
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render them of additional value. It may, perhaps, bo I 
thought, tliat in bringing this minor subject in surgery | 
before you in these lectui-es, I deal but lightly with my 1 
jiosition. You may have noticed that I look upon some I 
of the so-called minor subjects in surgery as being far I 
more important than some imagine ; and in extenuation I 
of my present course, I may refer to the eireumstanee I 
that the illustrious Rous, in writing the experience of I 
forty years of surgical practice, did not disdain this 1 
topic, but actually made it the subject of one of his | 
famous letters to " Cher Lawrence," his equally distin- 
guished and experienced contemporary. 

Experience in hare-lip naturally implies some expe- J 
rience in cleft palate, and I hope that I am not taking I 
an additional Uberty in placing this subject in associa- | 
tion with that already referred to. In further a\v>\ogy, 
I may state that Ijoth the surgery and auatomy of cleft \ 
pahite are entirely of modem date, and within the time I 
to which I have limited the scope of these lectures. 

The early history of the operation for cleft palate I 
sounds like a romance. In 1819 a medical student I 
applied to Roux, then one of the surgical luminaries in | 
Paris, with a defect of this kind. Roux pared the edgea I 
of the cleft, and brought them together with stitche* \ 
Union followed ; the palate became like a normal one, I 
and when the youth apjieared amongst his former I 
friends, the change in his voice was such that he could I 
scarcely be recognised as the same person. 

I doubt if this case, although faii-ly made public by I 
Dr Stephenson in his inaugural dissertation on Vela* I 
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syntlieaia, when taking hia degree of M.D. in the Uni- 
versity of EfUnburgh in 1820, produced the full effect 
on the surgical mind that it should, even when further 
elucidated in the famous essay by Eoux, published in 
1825. Possibly the rarity of the condition and the 
difficulties of the operation led to apathy, and down to 
the period of Roux's death no one seems to have had 
any experience on the subject at all equivalent to his. 
Like others taking their early surgical lessons in the 
third decade of the present centuiy, I was attracted by 
the romance referred to. But I had seen little to 
absorb special attention. Whilst busy in dissecting- 
room work, a subject with cleft palate came under 
notice. At that time, as even now I suppose, few 
students took the pains to dissect the palate ; but it 
was my fortune to have this one to luxuriate upon. I 
made a careful dissection of all the musculsir apparatus, 
and came to the conclusion that I had rarely seen it so 
highly developed, although the palate and throat were 
small, l>eing those of an aged female. The whole mat- 
ter fell aside for years. I had performed the operation 
on the living body, and had heard of others doing so, 
without success. The subject in a manner slept on ' 
this side of the Atlantic, with the exception of the 
doings of Eoux himself; but about 1840 all Europe, 
in a surgical sense, rang with the brilliancy of Strome- 
yer's operations for club foot aud Dieffenbach's for 
strabismus. Tenotomy and myotomy became the 
fashlonaljle surgical mania, and I bethought me of my 
former disstction of the cleft palate. For anything 
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that I knew, it was original I compared it with the 
normal condition, anatomicaUy and physiologically, and 
then reflected on what I had seen and heard of surgery 
as appUed to this condition by Rons and others. My 
zeal was further stimulated by a paper by Dr Mason 
Wairen of Boston, which told of a larger proportionate 
success by Dr Mutter of Philadelphia, and himself, than 
to my knowledge had yet been attained by any others, 
not even excepting Roux. On additional reliection, I 
fancied that I had fallen upon new views in anatomy, 
physiology, and surgery, and my conclusions were em- 
bodied in a paper which was submitted to the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London in December 1844. 
That paper was honoured with a place in the volume 
of " Transactions " of the Society for 1845. Its n 
features went to show how the cleft palate was closed 
in deglutition by the action of the superior constrictor 
of the pharjTix ; how the palato-pharyngei in cleft 
palate acted differently in this state than in the normal 
palate, and, instead of closing the opening between the 
pharynx and the nares, in reality tended to draw the , 
parte asunder— an act which was overbalanced by the: 
vigour of the upper constrictors of the pharynx. Above 
all, looking to the sm-gictd aspect of the malformation, 
I gave it as my opinion that the action of the levatorea 
palati probably exercised such an influence on thft 
lateral portions of the palate, after the operation of 
Rous, as to mar ita good intentions. 1 showed, in w 
far as one could by reference to the dead and living 
parts, how the levator muscle on each side had suel] 
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free and uncontrolled action that, whenever excited, it 
drew the margin of the cleft outwanla and upwai'ds, 
and 80 tugged upon the stitchea put in by the surgeon 
that ulceration in their sites and separation of th(.i 
junction was a moat proljable result — that, indeed, 
which had caused the failui-e of Roux'a operation in so 
many instances. 

The inferences which 1 drew were, that if the palato- 
glossus, palato-pharyngeus, and levator palati on each 
side were divided, the soft tlaps would thereafter, for a 
time, be so relaxed that in all probability the mesial 
line of adaptation would be so little disturbed that 
union would take place. The tensor palati I considered 
would have little disturbing influence, nor did I put 
much importance on that of the palato-glossus. My 
impression was, that the action of the levator palati 
and palato-pharyngeus, particularly that part iu the 
posterior pillar of the fauces, was likely to prove detri- 
mental ; and, in accordance with the somewhat novel 
and already popular" pmctice of myotomy and tenotomy 
iu other directions, I recommended division of these 
muscles as an adjunct to the ordinary operation for 
cleft palate. 

By modem custom, the department of anatomy as- 
sociated -with the professorship of surgery in this 
College has been held of comparatively little account, 
although both my predecessors have displayed remark- 
able acquirements in this direction, which they have 
turned to great account in the field of surgery. As 
professor of human anatomy, I iiope that 1 may not ije 
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out of order in claiming to be the first who solved the 
problem of how tlie cleft in the soft palate is closed 
during deglutition. The drawing influence of muscle 
has been most recognised ; the pushing has been less 
taken into account, although it is very considerable. 
Swallowing, the vermicular action of the intestines, 
and defecation, are notable examples of this force, just 
as palpable in the estimation of the anatomist aa the 
drawing of the biceps in flexing the arm. Anatomy 
without physiology would be in a manner senseless, 
but when joined together they give life and soul to 
surgery. The influence of the constrictor muscles of 
the pharynx in the process of deglutition was well 
known to physiologists ; but how, during that process, 
the gap of the cleft palate was closed in vacant space 
was an enigma, until I had the good fortune to show 
that the parts are pushed together by the action of the 
superior constrictor particularly, so that the gap be- 
tween the pharynx and the nostril is as completely 
closed during deglutition as if the velum were entire. 
Then, for the surgical aspect of the investigation, I 
showed that by temporarily taking ofiF the influence of 
such muscles as in common action tended to draw the 
two portions of the soft palate aside, there was a pro- 
bability of such entii-e rest that union in the central 
line was most likely to take place — wrtainly, at any 
rate, more likely than with these muscles in full vigour, 
irritated, too, as they might be by the wounds, by in- 
flammation, and by the presence of stitches. The 
almost intolerable distress, the depressing influence. 
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the actual danger, associated with the injunction 
against swallowing laid down by Roux and others, 
made the early operations of this kind examples of 
human endurance which few could follow out to the 
full extent. Such injunctions had been occasionally 
disregarded, and Sir Philip Crampton gave some not- 
able examples of this kind. Since I showed, anatomi- 
cally and physiologically, that during deglutition the 
parts are actually pushed together, that process is no 
longer forbidden ; and now a fair share of suitable 
nourishment is freely administered — a matter of great 
consequence as regards successful issue. 

With a single exception, which shall be nameless on 
Buch an occasion as this, I am not aware that any 
anatomist or surgeon of repute has controverted my 
views a& expressed in the paper referred to. Nor need 
I do more than advert to the amiable and flattering 
device of a continental admirer bringing them all out 
anew, a few years after, as if they were his own. 1 
have heard of nothing yet to impugn tlie anatomical 
explanation which I first gave of how various hap- 
hazard incisions might or might not faeihtate the ap- 
proximation and adhesion of the margins of tlie cleft 
in the soft palate. The knife for diviiiing the levator 
polati was my own device, and it was proposed at 
the same time, and soon subsequently apphed, for 
the purpose of separating the soft palate from the hard 
in eases where there seemed a probability of closing 
a cleft in the hard palate, as well as the soft. Here 
are (figs. 3C and 37) the very instruments which were 
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Tit^fm whff Ymrfi derof^ Mssas^sm to diefk palate 
^Itlfhig f hf5 liwt twenty 3r€ais Hiai ki^it bieioi suiprised 
«( rt fH*f»rit i1i»i/ate m to ynrnty in sepuadng the soft 
frimi i he Imrri palate, with a Tiew to doee the cleft in 
iliM hflt-rt Df Mawju Warren desedbed this process in 
1849 J ^ a till it wa» rafr.rrcd to in mjodginal paper. 
I tt\yfif'\( ]H5rfonnod it in January 1845, and have since 
ri^poatod it on all fitting occasions. The late Mr Avery 
iIuvoIimI HjM'cial atU'ntion to this portion of the palate ; 
and aft(»r liiw death tho Hul)j(3ct was ftirther ably developed 
hy Mr I'ollock in a paper published in the Medico- 
OliirurgMMil •• TranHactious" for 1856. The first idea 
that* 1 had of tiiiN jiortion of the operation for cleft 
palato wan obtainod froni 1 )r Mason Warren. I deem 
it but fair to tJio n^putatiou of that distinguished 
surgtnm to wtuto (hat I know of no originality before 
his, mul that I huik U|H)n all moilorn claims to such 
"HginiUity m \\v\m\^ oithor fixnu ignorance or a desire 

ftW Kti^lHM^I t^^M^U^i) vIouiUiU of Moilioino and Surgery. 
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to rob the fair reputation of a name which, in son as 
in father, will ataml for generations among the brightest 
in surgery. 

Although working at the subject of cleft palate since 
the date of my first paper, I cannot pretend to add 
much that is novel to the views which were then 
expressed, i have Uttle to add, little to detract, from 
the anatomy and physiology which I ventured to sub- 
mit as original. I am still as much convinced that the 
tensor palati has little or no influence on the soft 
palate — certainly that it has none to counteract the 
closing of the cleft. The palato-gloasus, I am of opinion, 
has no practical influence ; and, " excepting in rare 
instances, I am convinced from experience that there 
is no necessity to interfere with the palato-pharyngeus 
in the posterior pillar. I am equally convinced of the 
value of dividing the levator palati, for that is the 
muscle which, by drawing upwards and outwards, 
separates the edges so as to prevent union or break it 
up when the stitches are removed. 

There is ample experience to show that union has 
taken place, despite museidar action to the contrary. 
The experience of Roux and others has proved that. 
But I know of no experience equal to my own to prove 
what I contend for — namely, that by taking off muscular 
action for a time union can be rendered more certain 
than by leaving the muscles imtouched. 

Since I entei-tainod the views referred to, I have 
operated on 134 cases, and of these 129 have been 
successful. In two union failed entirely, and in three 
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it was 80 partial and imperfect that I place them as 
unauccessful. Forty-five of them have been performed 
in hospital practice. In a considerable number au 
aperture has been left in the hard palate, and much 
benefit has l)een derived iu many such eases from the 
use of an obturator. Oeeasioually there ia a round 
aperture left, with such scanty material that it cannot 
be closed by operation ; but in such sUts as these 
(figs. 38 and 39), if the roof be wedge-shaped (not 




horizontal), the soft parts may be separated from the 
hard, and brought down so as to approximate in the 
middle, and be held together by stitches until they unite. 
Fig. 40 gives a specimen of cleft through the soft, 
and a small portion of the hai'd palate ; and fig. 41 
shows the line of union a fortnight after operation. 
Fig. 42 shows the cleft in soft and hard palate before 
operation. Fig. 38, already referred to, shows the 
result of operation. Fig. 43 shows a nearly similar 
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cnn<litiou to fig. 42, and I 
in this instance, 



, 39 illustrates the result 



I 




Fig. 40. Fijj. 41. 

I have never attempted the operation in infancy, and 
conaidur the cireumatances raoat favourable at or above 




puberty; but I hnve frequently operated suceoasfully 
at ages between ten and fifteen, where patients have 
been steady and courageous. I have never operated 
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under chloroform ; and, whilst I do not deny the possi- 
bility of doing so, I am of opinion that, as a rule, it is 
absolutely requisite to have the patient conscious, so 
that he may facilitate the steps in a variety of ways. 

This enumeration includes all kinds of cases, and 
refers chiefly to the cleft in the soft palate. In many 
instances of cleft in the hard palate it is utterly im- 
possible to contend against nature; and even in the 
soft, the parts are occasionally so scanty that there is 
literally no material to work upon. 

In as far as I know, the greatest success recorded 
before my own views were made public was that 
achieved by Mutter of Philadelphia. In 1843 he 
had operated successfnlly on nineteen out of twenty- 
one eases ; and J. Mason Warren of Boston had been 
successful in thirteen out of fourteen cases. These 
instances were of both hard and soft palate. "What 
may have been their aft.er success I cannot say. It haa 
been related of Rous, since his death, that he had 
operated on 120 cases, and that of these one in every 
three had failed. I atti'ibute Roux's comparative want 
of success to the circumstance that the levator palati 
and back part of the palato-pharyngeus were left 
untouched ; and I consider that Wsirren's success may 
have resulted from the free incisions which he made 
through the palate outside the pillars of the fauces. 
My own success, if I may so caU it, I attribute chiefly 
to the division of the levator palati, and next to the 
relaxation which the wound for that division involves. 
For mere relaxation, the incision of Dieflfenbach is 
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probably the most perfect. I know that it has been 
particularly successful in Mr Skey's hands, and in Mr 
Pollock's; but, with all deference, I am still disposed, 
from all I know of the subject, to prefer a free incision 
above the soft palate, whereby the levator palati may 
be divided to a certainty. In addition, I look upon 
this wound as of great service in this respect — the 
lymph effused upon it acts as a splint, whereby the 
palate is kept fixed aa a board until union in the 
mesial line is complete, 

Aa to attitudes in this operation, the patient may sit 
or lie, as may best suit convenience. Latterly, I have 
made most use of the recumbent. I find that the head 
can be kept best on the same line in this position ; and 
as regards my own views on the anatomy and physio- 
logy of the parts concerned, I deem the subject of some 
importance. For instance, if the patient sits with the 
head slightly thrown backwards, the palato-pharyngei, 
when irritated, pull the soft palate downwards towards 
the epiglottis, so as to leave a space between the palate 
and the base of the cranium; but if the head be thrown 
far backwards the axis of action is altered, and these 
muscles draw the soft parts upwanls, or, in other words, 
bring the soft palate towards the base of the cranium, 
and thus add to the difficulties of the surgeon by limit- 
ing the space above the soft palate where he has to 
work with the needles in introducing sutures. Here, 
as in hare-lip, the surgeon has generally stood before 
his patient, but I invariably select his right side in pre- 
ference to aU other places. 
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The grand practical object of this operation is to 
improve the voice and articulation. Defective deglu- 
tition from this malformation is what attracts the 
mother's or nurse's attention in early life. The cries 
of infancy are in nowise peculiar in tone; but when 
definite articulation commencoa, or rather should com- 
mence, the value of an entire palate is then appre- 
ciated. The air and sound, in passing outwards from 
the larynx, escape in part through the nostrils by the split 
in the palate. A nasal twang is the result, and articula- 
tion as in the normal state of the parts is impossible. 

Immediately after the operation, the modification on 
the voice can be at once detected. It is customary to 
keep those operated on from speaking for eight to 
ten days. It is, however, a needless restriction as 
reganls my operation. In reality, few care, imder the 
cii-cumstanccs, to apeak at all; yet I do not think that 
it would do hiU^n. In the course of eight or ten days, 
when the fever or distress following the operation has 
gone, the tone of the voice is at once perceived to !« 
changed for the better. Improved articulation, how- 
ever, comes more slowly. Years, many years, are re- 
cpured for distinct articulation when the whole organs 
are to all appearance in perfection; and after the most 
successful operatipn for cleft palate, months and years 
arc required to alter defective sounds. Voice and speech 
have to I>e modified anew. With some the changes 
come slowly and sluggishly ; but with others they are 
so rapid and perfect that in a few years the original 
defect cannot he detected except by a practised ear. 
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ON LITHOTOMY IN CHILDREN AND ON LITHOTRITY.' 

Mr President and Gentlemen,— Much of the interest 
associated with lithotomy has reference to the opera- 
tion on the adult. It appears to me that the difficul- 
ties and dangers of this operation have been estimated 
more from the results than from the actual process. 
Hence, as lithotomy ia known to be comparatively safe 
when performed on subjects at any age- prior to pubei-ty, 
it has been deemed equally easy in peiformaucc ; and 
a widespread notion prevails that in children it is so 
readily effected that comparatively little study, thought, 
or care has been bestowed upon it. 

My own experience has led me to imagine that sur- 
geons have treated this subject too lightly; and, at the 
risk of being thought to have entered on ground already 
thoroughly explored, I shall venture to step freshly 
upon it, with the conviction that, although I may state 
nothing which is not already well know-n to experienced 
lithotomists, I may do much good for beginners by 
directing attention to certain points which have here- 
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tofore been scarcely, if at all, referred to by cliikical 
teachers or surgical authors. 

It has been computed that about a third of those on 
whom lithotomy has been performed have been under 
the age of puberty, and the average mortality in 8uch 
cases is about 1 in 30. Comparing this result with 
that of the operation on the adult, the measure of suc- 
cess is large indeed; and hence, doubtless, has arisen 
the common impression that the mechanical process in 
the young is simple in all respects. I am firmly 
convinced, however, that a great mistake prevails 
on this point, and that as much care and skill are 
required on the part of the surgeon in operating on 
young subjects as on adults ; I should say, even 
more; for in my personal experience I have often 
felt more doubtful during the steps of the proceeding 
upon children than when dealing with the ftdl-grown 
man. 

The history of lithotomy shows clearly that when 
the operation is satisfactorily accomplished in children, 
its success is almost certain. Yet we often hear of 
difficulties and great mishaps in young subjects, and, 
in particular, we often hear of the operation being aban- 
doned for a time, or of the cutting having been per- 
formed when a stone has in reality not been found. 
If these matters had been more referred to heretofore 
by authors, operators, and teachers, we should, I ima- 
gine, have heard more of the difficulties and fatality of 
lithotomy in young subjects than some people think 

; at any rate, a more wholesome idea would have 
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prevailed regarding the subject than, in my opinion, 
prevails at the present time. 

These remai-ka have been suggested by what I have 
seen, read, and heard of in the practice of otliers during 
tile time I have been in the profession, aa well as by 
my personal experience. In my early days of study I 
was struck and excited by the circumstance that a sur- 
geon of repute had cut into the bladder of a child to 
extract a stone where none could be felt. The ease 
■was considered an example of error in diagnosis. The 
patient recovered from the wound, but the symptoms 
of stone continued, and about three months afterwards 
another surgeon extracted a stone of considerable size 
from the bladder by the ordinary operation of litho- 
tomy. Another case of a like kind came under my 
cognizance about the same time, and the impression on 
my mind was strong that in neither instance had the 
bladder been reached in the first operation. 

In early life I assisted an experienced operator in 
this proceeding on the adult. Having, as he supposed, 
cut into the bladder, the stone could not be touched. 
Here I had an opportunity of examining the wound ; 
and a suggestion having been made that the bladder 
had not been opened, the operator, with remarkable 
dexterity, cut further in the right direction, oj>ened the 
viscus, and, with great rapidity, extracted the stone, 
which he had previously detected by sounding. In 
this instance I had no doubt whatever that the surgeon 
had not originally cut deep enough, but had made a 
space with the forefinger of bis left hand, between the 
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puljea and neck of the bladder, which he had for a time 
mistaken for the interior of that organ. 

These and other sLmilar instances which occasionally 
came to my knowledge, gave me a strong impression 
that in those cases where surgeons were stated to have 
cut for stone where one had not l>een present, they had 
probably not reached the bladder at all. In the course 
of time this impression has become much strengthened; 
and in giving, by this lecture, greater currency than 
heretofore to the frequent clinical observations which 
I have made on this subject, I feel assured that my 
experience and views will not be lost upon those who 
are earnest in the study of this most interesting ope- 
ration. 

As a beginner, I was taught, or had imbibed the 
idea, that lithotomy in children was simple in execu- 
tion ; and when I began to operate on the living body 
this impression was confirmed for a time. I had seen 
the incisions effected with admirable dexterity by means 
of a common scalpel, and in my first operation I used 
a similar instrument. The proceeding seemed simple 
in the extreme, and I adhered to the same method on 
subsequent occasions with moat satisfactory impres- 
sions, untU, unexpectedly, a difficulty arose which pro- 
duced an effect on my mind that time cannot efface. 

After many operations on the adult and on the 
young subject, I had in a manner forgotten my early 
knowledge of the position of the bladder in children, 
and not only was content to make the incisions with a 
simple scalpel, but had, in a measure, got careless 
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about some matters of great importance. Ou the 1 7th 
of March 1849, I had to operate on a boy four years of 
age at King's College Hospital. I used a scalpel, aa 
I had often done before, and made the ordinary inci- 
sions for lateral lithotomy. A grooved staff with a* 
large curve was the director into the bladder. In 
making the deepest part of the incision I purposely 
used the cutting instrument aa lightly as possible, with 
a view to open only a part of the membranous portion 
of the urethra, and notch the prostate and neek of the 
bladder. These objects being effected, the point of the 
forefinger of my left hand was, aa usual, placed on the 
staff, and pushed gently towards the bladder. The 
finger went on, but I wiis aware that it had not got 
between the urethra and the staff. With an insinuat- 
ing movement (much to he appreciated by the litho- 
tomist who, aa I do, professedly makes a small incision 
in this locality), I endeavoured and hoped" to get its 
point as usual into the urethra and neck of the bladder. 
But here I felt conscious that I had failed. I was 
I aware that the finger was getting deeper as regarded 
I the depth of the perineum, but that I was not mate- 
k rially nearer the bladder. I could feel a considerable 
I space at the point of my finger, and was convinced that 
[ the upper part of the membranous portion of the 
I m^ethi'a, as well as the sides above the wound, had 
I given way to the pressing of the point of the finger, 
I and that now, as the latter was getting deeper into 
J the wound, I was only pushing the prostate gland and 
["Heck uf the bladder inwards and upwai'ds. Tliese 
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parts seemed to recede before the emallest imag^ble 
force, whilst I felt that I could in a maimer make any 
amount of space round the bare part of the staff, I 
had no difficulty in diatLnguishing between the surface 
of this space and that of the mucous membrane of 
the bladder. Moreover, I knew that I had never 
crossed that narrow neck which is always felt as the 
finger passes into the bladder when a limited incision 
is made. An impression eame over me that I was 
about to fail in getting into the blader, and I had the 
idea that, unless I could open the urethra just in front 
of the prostate more freely, I should possibly never 
reach the stone. Any additional use of the forefinger 
of the left hand only endangered the further aepanition 
of the prostate and neck of the bladder from the pubes, 
and I was conscious that the only safety lay in cutting 
a bttle more freely on the groove of the staff. This I 
effected with great caution, and then I could appreciate 
the passage of the finger as usual through the prostate 
and neck of the bladder. The stone wag thereafter 
easily touched and removed ; but when all was finished, 
I was forcibly impressed with the idea that I had neai-ly 
failed in the performance of the operation. Here (fig. 44) 

is the stone itself, — one of the smallest I have 
(\a\ ever removed by lithotomy. An onlooker 

might not have been able to perceive the cause 

''*' of this emergency, but I was myself conscious 

that I had not reached the bladder, even at a time when 

the finger seemed deep in the perineum. Happily, the 

patient recovered, though slowly, in consefjuence of the 
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lacerated character of the wound, and the formation of 
an abscess in the left testicle. 

Until this date, I confess 1 had never fuUy appre- 
ciated this danger and difficulty in lithotoniy in young 
subjects. 1 had read of the ahpping of the gorget in 
this operation, and become acquainted with the fact 
that futile incisions had often been made, and with the 
supposed mistake of the surgeon in cutting when no 
stone was present ; but now a new idea flashed on my 
mind, and from that time I have never lost sight of it. 
I have never performed lithotomy on children in pubUe 
without referring to it. I have observed, since that 
time, that the subject has been alluded to by certain 
surgical authors, but I am not aware that it had ever 
been specially noticed before. 

From all my experience 1 feel justified in stating 
my conviction, that most of the cases heretofore related 
as instances where the incisions for lithotomy have 
been made, and a stone has not been present, have 
l>een examples where the surgeon has failed to reach 
the bladder from the cause just narrated. Since I have 
been impressed with this view, I have known of cases 
where, death having followed the incisions, the stone 
has been found in the bladder at a post-mortem inspec- 
tion ; and I have also heard of others where the stone 
has been succesafally extracted at a second operation, 
after the first wound has been allowed to heal. 

The mishap is much more likely to occur than most 
surgeons imagine, and my opinion is founded upon the 
following gixiunds : — The size of the wound is neces- 
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sarily limited, so that the forefinger of the left hand in 
a manner fills it. The perineum is much deeper in 
proportion Ln the child than in the adult, and, in addi- 
tion, all the material is loose, lax, and loaded \v'ith fat. 
The circumstance that the bladder is more abdominal 
than pelvic in early life has been greatly overlooked. 
The slender tissue of the membranous portion of the 
urethra, the narrowness of the tube (liotk contributing 
to the facility with which the circumference may be 
torn through), and the small size of the prostate (ren- 
dering its diacrimination difficult), all constitute pecu- 
liarities which are not conspicuous in the adult. In 
the latter there are room, development, bulk, mass, and 
a final wall of prostate and bladder, which may be all 
said to be deficient in the child. 

From these data I have long since come to the con- 
clusion, and have long taught in my lectures, that 
lithotomy in children, whilst compjtratively free from 
danger as regards the final result, is by no means so 
free from difficulty or the risk of failure. The safety 
of residt has been mistaken for simplicity of execution; 
but I hope that what I have now stated may be a 
warning to the young lithotomiat. It may naturally 
be asked how the danger refeiTcd to can be avoided. 
My answer is, that more care than is usually given 
should be devoted to the operation, and that as the 
surgeon cuts into the membranous portion of the 
urethra and neck of the bladder he should never pusli 
the point of his forefinger onwards unless he feeU cer- 
tain that he has it between the staff and the wound. 
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To show that I do not now speak without a fair share 
of experience, I take the liberty of stating, that of one 
hundred and fifty-nine patients on whom I have per- 
formed lithotomy, fifty have been under the age of 
puberty — that ia, under fifteen. Experience, instead of 
diminishing my anxiety on such occasions, has rather 
increased it ; for as numbers have enlarged, I have been 
more and more impressed with the views above given. 
Of the fifty cases I have lost two— one was the third 
child 1 operated on, the other was the forty-eighth ; so 
that of the whole number, I cut cousecutively forty- 
four without losing a case, or forty-seven losing only 
one. Of the two lost, one died on the twelfth day 
after, from unhealthy inflammation ; the other on the 
second day, from hEemorrbage and shock, the bleeding 
being probably the principal cause. Six of these were 
done in private practice, the rest in public — one (a 
fatal case) in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, the 
others (forty-three in number) in King's College 
Hospital. I am not aware of such a list having been 
published before ; and to myself, as I believe to the 
profession generally, it would be interesting to hear the 
results of the practice of those who have had greater 
experience than I preteud to in lithotomy in children. 

The operation of lithotrity is now so familiarly 
known and so established in ordinary surgical practice, 
that it seems almost rash to venture any remarks upon 
it, or to afiect the smallest originality. It is more than 
a quarter of a century since I myself ventiuxid to write 
on a ground which was in a manner new to British 
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sargeooa.* The instrument now ia common use Wiis 
then but little known, for the bent double-bladed 
crusher of Weiss had not then displaced the three- 
pronged lithontriptic apparatus of Civiale. Like most 
others in those days, I waa not slow to recognise the 
superiority of the douWe-bladed curved instrument — 
devised, I think, by Mr Hodgson, and made more perfect 
soon after by Weiss, — whether tlie cnishing force waa 
applied by the screw, or by the hammer force which 
waa then introtluced and practised by Heurteloup, and 
strongly advocated by Costello. Besides the common 
interest in this subject, a little modification in the 
crushing force — the rack and pinion, which I then pro- 
posed^ — engaged my attention further, and waa prob- 
ably one reason why in early years I had acquired an 
amount of experience in cases of atone in the bladder 
which does not fall to the lot of the generality of young 
surgeons in this country. Having now treated between 
two himdred and fifty and three hundred ciises of the 
kind by lithotomy or hthotrity, I assume that my 
personal experience has been considerable, and I there- 
fore venture to offer some remarks on the subject to 
which this lecture ia in part devoted, which may 
possibly serve to advance and enhance one of the 
greatest achievements of modem aurgery. 

In the early history of modern lithotrity the grand 
object waa to file, rasp, saw, or crack a stone into sand 
or fragments sufficiently small to paaa with the ordinary 

* Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, 183-1, 
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stream of urine through the urethra ; and even to the 
present day such may be said to be the doetrme of 
surgery. To such exteut has this doctrine been car- 
ried, that caution has been given against searching the 
bladder in certain directions for fragments, or attempt- 
ing their eztraction by any other means than by 
coaxing them into a tube, scoop, or catheter, specially 
constructed with large eyes for that purpose. 

Paralysis of the bladder has been deemed one of the 
strongest objections to lithotrity, as it has been thought 
useless to break a stone where there was no power to 
expel the fragments. My impression is that these views 
have been held by the majority of surgeons in this 
country. I confess to have imbibed and acted on them 
myself ; and it is because I think I know better now 
that I venture to offer the pi-esent observations on a 
subject which many consider to have lost its novelty. 

In a large majority of my own early cases, I was 
content with crushing the stone, and waiting for the 
gradual and spontaneous egress of the fragments. I 
did make use of the so-called scoops, the large-eyed 
catheters (double and single), injections and currents 
of water, single or continuous ; but with results so un- 
satisfactory that I had no confidence in any way of 
getting rid of fragments excepting by forcible disinte- 
gration and chance. In some cases nature and chance 
did all that was expected : the fragments came in good 
time, and the case was complete. In others, however, 
there seemed no end to the disease, which, in reality, 
appeared rather increased by the comminution of the 
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stone. In one instance, during the early days of 
anaesthesia, the patient bore lithotrity as if nothing had 
been done. Whatever roughness there might have 
l)een in the operation, he was, under the influence of 
ether, unconscious, and he bore his condition after- 
wards most manfully. His malady, notwithstanding, 
seemed rather to increase than diminish ; and his 
suflTerings at last firom the fragments were such that he 
requested to be relieved by lithotomy. I myself, 
wearied with the repeated unsatisfactory results, will- 
ingly complied. Lithotomy was performed. I ex- 
troeted ten small stones by one swoop of the forceps. 
The operation did not last a minute ; and I do not 
think that I ever performed lithotomy with less injury 
to the structures implicated or with more temporary 
s;)tisfaotion to myselt Yet the patient, a fine healthy 
mmi in all other respects, died within a few days. 

Although unfortunately experienced in the mysterious 
way in which patients die lifter both lithotrity and 
lithotomy* I w^as greatly struck by the rapid result 
iu this instance. He had borne with comparative im- 
punity more than the usual amount of irritation and 
suttoring after lithotrity ; but he sank under lithotomy, 
like one with the powers of life already exhausted to 
the last degree. 

This case made a strong impression upon me. I 
wondoroil how a man could bear so much from litho- 
trity and so little comjxirjitively from lithotomy. As 
ho stiHid the use of the lithotriric apparatus so well, I 
asked myself how it might have l>een if I could have 
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removed all the fragmente which would not come away, 
and which by their irritation kept upon him all the sad 
sufferings from stone. 

Some years afterwards my attention wag further 
attracted to this suhjeet. I felt dmatisfied with my 
experience of extracting stone from the female bladder 
either by cutting or dHating. In July 1854 a case 
of Rtone in the female came under my notice. The 
patient was three years old, and wishing to avoid dila- 
tation, I used a hthotrite made for the purpose by 
Weiss, smidler than any which he had yet constructed. 
With this, and a scoop of the same size, I cleared the 
bladder in two operations under the influence of chloro- 
form, and the cure was rapid and perfect in all respects. 
I crushed first, and with the scoop extracted the fi'ag- 
f.ments. With this I either extracted a fragment at 
oQce and entire, or jammed it so between the blades 
that I eould withdraw the instrument (the blades con- 
taining the fragments) readily without serious damage 
to the urethra. 

I was so much pleased with this practice and the 
instruments, that I resolved to try further, on the first 
opportunity, in the adult. In December of the same 
year, a gentleman with a moderate-sized stone came 
under my notice. On the Gth, the stone was crushed 
under chloroform. On the 13th, several fragments 
having passed in the interval, crashing those remain- 
ing was resorted to. On the 19th a few had passed, 
but not all that were expected, and in consequence 
the small scoop was introduced, and the bladder was. 
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after several manipulations, seemingly cleared The 
next day the patient was so well that he left town to 
go a considerable journey. In May 1858, nearly four 
years after, this patient came to town with some irrita- 
tion like his former early symptoms, I examined, and 
detected stone. Having laecome in the interval, from 
further experience, more familiar with the use of the 
little scoop, I applied it here, and, without much 
trouble to myself or distress to 
the patient, extracted three 
small calculi, each about the 
Fig. 46. size of a flattened pea, such as 

you see here (fig. 45). In a 
few days all irritation had ceased, and thus a cure was 
effected without even crushing, but simply by extract- 
ing. In July 1859 I removed from the 
same patient an entire stone {fig. 46), about 
half an inch in diameter, with the same in- 
strument, and from that time he has re- 
mained free from disease. 
Since the above dates I have almost invariably used 
these instraments in the process of lithotrity in the 
male. I have generally, as a fii-st step, introduced a 
lithotrite of considerable size, equal to a No. 10 or 11 
bougie, and broken the stone into various fragments. 
Next, I have taken the smaller lithotrite, above re- 
ferred to, attacked these fragments, and then have used 
the small scoop with the object of removing several 
fragments, so that the patient might have satisfactory 
evidence that the st«ne had been crushed. In a few 
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i days after tbc small crusher and scoop have again been 
used — particularly the scoop, wherewith the fragments, 

I when found sufficiently small, have been extracted 
singly, or two or three at a time. Thus, instead of 

i waiting for the spontaneous escape of the broken 
portions, a process usually both uncertain and tardy, 
they have been got rid of by dii'cct and precise surgical 
interference. 

If this practice be judiciously carried out, it will, 
under ordinary circumstances, prove an immense ad- 
vantage; and in many instances a stone may be re- 
moved with a rapidity little short of the time needful 
for lithotomy, with the advantage that the patient need 
not be confined to his bed for a single day. 

My chief object in this portion of my lecture is to 
draw attention to this subject. It is comparatively 
little known ; and, moreover, a very general impression 
prevails that it is incorrect to extract fragments. The 
various instruments and mechanical devices which have 
been from time to time recommended or used for this 

L purpose, or to facilitate their escape, have generally 

I proved of 80 little service that they have been in a 
manner overlooked or laid aside by the practical litho- 
tritist. It has even been taught that no attempt 
should be made to extract fragments ; and, as I have 
already stated, so strong is the feeling in this respect, 
when stone in the bladder is conjoined with paralysis 
of that organ, that the operation of lithotiity is con- 
sidered highly objectionable, if not impracticable, be- 
cause there is no likelihood of the fragments passicg 
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away, excepting through a large-eyed catheter or scoop 
made specially for the case. 

With the instruments which it is my object to I 
recommend, the process of lithotrity, and I believe the | 
distress of the patient both bodily and mental, may 1 
be coQsiderably abbreviated ; and instead of paralysis 
being objectionable, it is perhaps the condition moat 
favomuble to the operation, as it generally happens 
that with pai'alysis there is a callousness of the mucous 
membrane of the bladder which permits a freer use \ 
of the blades than under ordinary conditions. 

In early days a large instrument was thought essen- 
tial for the due performance of lithotrity. The risk of j 
bending or breaking was deemed considerable and 
serious, and on these grounds the largest instrument 
which the urethra would admit was selected for use. , 
If a catheter or so-called scoop was used afterwards, its i 
magnitude was thought of equal importance ; and to 
give every advantage in this respect, it was recom- 
mended that the urethra should be dilated, and, if need- 
ful, the orifice in the glans enlarged by incision, prior 
to the use of lithotritic instruments. 

As to the advantage of a larger urethra there can be 
no doubt ; but I believe that large instruments are by 
no means so essential. Indeed, I feel assured that com- 
paratively small-sized ones aie an advantage, and in 
certain stages of the treiitment I consider them of great 
value. 

The modern lithotrite, particulai'ly of the best English 
makers, is a very superior instrument to those in former ] 
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iise ; and leas force is required to break an ordinary 
stone than was imagined. We seldom hear of an 
infltrument of the kind either bending or breaking ; 
and in the course of time I have come to the con- 
clusion, that one of email diameter permits of more 
ready manipulation than where the size is such as 
to fill, and be in a manner grasped by, the urethra. 
Hence, then, I have for many years employed lithotritea 
of smaller diameter than those in common use. An 
objection to small sizes has been made, because when 
the bladder is irritated to spasm the water escapes, 
whereas it would not if the urethra were filled (plugged) 
by a large instrument ; but the escape can readily be 
prevented, if desirable, by gra.sping with the fingers 
and thumb. Even in regard to the quantity of water 
required in the bladder during the operation, I believe 
that there is no such necessity for a large amount as 
some have imagined. When the organ is distended 
with eight, ten, or twelve oimces, the stone is usually 
mpre difficult to be caught than when the quantity is 
smaller. The slightest touch causes it to move where 
there is a large amount of fluid, and fragments are 
certainly much more difficult to be detected and seized. 
No doubt it is unwise, even dangerous, to open the 
blades of a lithotrite freely in an empty bladder, or one 
with very Httle water in it ; but I have long been con- 
vinced that there is no need for the presence of so much 
fluid as some have thought. 

The chief objections that I myself have found to very 
small-sized lithotiitea or scoops ai'e, the comparative 
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ilil&rultj of pas-siog them into the bla^ldcr, and, 
esjKviaUy, the compnnitive ditficiilty of sounding for 
fragmonts. In tlie finer manipulations of the sort it is 
hard to say whether the sense of touch or of hearing is of 
the greatest value. I am almost inclined to give the ear 
the preference ; but even with this it is of the greatest 
consequence that the utmost facility of movement 
should be pennitted, and hence I am averse to the use 
of the sounding-board, as recommended by Mr Brooke 
and others, as also to the use of instruments which fill 
up the urethra to such an extent as to prevent the free 
movement of the point within the bladder. 

I was 80 early impressed with the necessity of having 
a narrow .shank for a sound, so that every facility 
should be given to movement, that I had Heurteloup'a 
sound, as it is called, modified accordingly. The shank 
was made of smaller diameter by several sizes than the 
curved end, and thus the latter was a sort of lob, which 
could be turned about readily in all directions, while 
its comparatively large size gave more certainty to both 
hand and ear. An instrument of the kind (fig. 47) has 




been depicted in the later editions of my work on 
Surgery, and is now in considerable general use. A 
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sound of this sort ia of far greater value than one witli 
a thick stem or with a slender stem and efjuaUy slender 
point ; and, in accordance with my vi^ws on these 
matters, Mr Matthews has lately constructed, on his 
own device, a lithotrite with a narrow stem and lob- 
aroint, which, in my opinion, goes far to facilitate the 
effective use of the lithotrite in ordinary eases of stone. 
This figure (fig. 48) gives a representation of it. The 
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force ia appUcd by the rack and pinion, in accordance 
with my own views on this subject, but of course the 
same shape will answer for the various ways in which 
the screw force has been so admirably aipplied in modem 
times by Messrs Weiss and Mr Coxeter. The figure 
shows the blades open, but when closed there is a lob- 
end, like that of the sound in fig. 47. The narrow 
shank permits free movement both in the urethra and 
bladder, and the increased bulk at the end intended to 
touch the stone gives development to both touch and 
sound. 

But these instruments (figs. 49 and 50) are those to 
wHch I am most desirous of drawing attention. Fig. 
49 shows the diameter of a lithotrite which I often use 
in dealing with fragments, and fig. 50 shows a scoop of 
still smaller diameter. The small size must appear 
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remarkaWe even to those fiimiliar with the lithotrites 
and scoops hitherto known, I am not awaxe that any 
so small as fig. 50 has ever before Ijcen made. Mr 




■Fig. 49. 

Matthews, the instrument maker, informs me that there 
were none in the recent International Exhibition, and 
certainly none came under my own observation. 

I have instruments of the kind in my possession 
varying in size from No. 3 to No. 6 bougie or catheter 
sizes, and with them I am in the habit, as I imagine, 
of diminishing the period usually devoted to the com- 
pletion of lithotrity. 

Generally when a stone is crushed the fragments are 
left to chance. So-called scoops and big-sized catheters 
have been introduced, and by the natural stream, or 
the force induced by injections, the fragments have 
been extracted, and have occasionally appeared in 
quicker time than if left solely to chance ; but in the 
majority of instances the surgeon and patient have 
waited for the chance escape of the fragments without 
instrumental aid. 

At this date there is ample experience to show that 
after a stone is crushed by one or repeated sittings, the 
fragments do come away, and a perfect cure is the 
result. But in many instances the last fragment is 
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tardily diacliarged, and many weeks or many months 
elapse ere the cure is complete. 

It may be justly said of successful lithotrity that 
neither weeks nor months are long in comparison with 
the advantages gained ; but, for the credit of surgery, 
it may be claimed as an advantage to do that in a few 
minutes which nature might take weeks or months to 
accomplish. 

The chief object I have in view in these remarks is 
to establish this practice. 

Supposing a stone crushed and its fragments com- 
minuted, my proposal is, that these should be removed 
at the same time, or as soon thereafter as may ije. 
The lithotrites generally in use are so large that they 
can be withdrawn from the bladder only when shut. 
If a fragment rests between the blades, it must be 
comminuted before these can be closed. The same 
remarks are applicable to ordinary scoops. Comjninu- 
tion must be ao effectual that the blades may be closed, 
or nearly so, and all that can be brought away is the small 
bruised portion held in the hollow between the blades. 

With a small Hthotritc and scoop (fig. 50), such as I 




am in the habit of using, a fragment of consideral 
size may remain lietwixt the blades, and yet the united 
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size or diameter may readily pass or be drawn along 
the urethra. 

In the last sixty cases I have adopted this practice 
generally, and, with few exceptions, have had every 
reason to be satisfied. Occasionally, when over- 
anxious for a rapid cure, I have extracted fragments 
rather too large to come readily along the urethra, 
particularly in the prostatic or membranous portion, 
or at the triangular Ugament. In some, when the 
urethra nearest the neck of the bladder has been rather 
roughly used, there has been considerable irritation; 
in others, even under such circumstances, there has 
been no irrita,tion whatever ; and in many instances 
I have been able to effect in one or two operations 
within ten days what, according to custom, would take 
weeks, or possibly months. I have done, in fact, by a 
precise surgical manipulation, that which according to 
ordinary rule is left entirely to chance. Experience 
has taught me that it is almost hopeless to trust to 
chance in all such cases ; that in many instances the 
fragments may be weeks, or mouths, in coming away, 
even with attempts to coax them through catheters 
with large eyes and other instruments devised for the 
purpose. Here are the fragments of stone crushed in 
a man whose I)ladder acted regularly, yet only a few 
of these passed spontaneously; all the rest were re- 
moved by the scoop in question in three or foui" 
operations. From first to last there was not a 
single bad or even troublesome symptom. The patient 
was detained scarcely an hour in bed beyond his 
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regular period of rest. I never saw one suffer less dis- 
tress ; yet before he came under my notice, he had 
been strongly urged by an eminent surgeon to submit 
to lithotomy. 

It is considered an extreme misfortune for a patient 
to have stone in the bladder and paralysis of that organ 
at the same time ; and it has been well-nigh a rule in 
surgery that lithotrity is scarcely eligible in such cases, 
on the ground that the fragments are not likely to be ex- 
pelled or carried off by the stream of urine through the 
urethra or a catheter. Of course I am aware that there 
have been successful cases of the kind ; but the success 
has been more from lucky chance than from skilful 
axirgieal interference. And my object in these remarks 
13 to claim for surgery a direct, special, and precise 
mechanical movement, whereby that which has hereto- 
fore been left to chance is converted into a certainty. 
Hero arc the fragments of a lai-ge stone from the 
bladder of a patient who could not pass a drop of 
water without the aid of a catheter. All of tliem, witli 
a few minor exceptions, were extracted with a small 
scoop. Here are the fragments — from a similar case, 
where, however, the urethra was unusually htrge — 
which were all extracted by a small scoop 
by my friend, Mr Henry Smith. The 
largest of these fragments (fig. 51) is 
about three-quarters of an inch long, by 
about half an inch wide, and it was 
extracted without any laceration or 
marked distension of the urethra ; yet through the 
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uec-k of the blatlder, or a urethra of this size, even 
the urine would not flow. 

The mechanical development, if I may so call it, of 
stone shows the uncertainty of its spontaneoua expulsion 
from the bladder. Most calculi have each a nucleus 
far smaller than the diameter of the urethra, but how 
few such nuclei pass 1 At all events, stones larger than 
the diameter of the urethra — nearly all the instances 
in which lithotomy and lithotrity have been performed 
— are examples where small round bodies (the nuclei) 
have not passed away spontaneously. 

Now, I claim for surgery the power of taking away 

such bodies. I do not profess originality in this 

respect, for we aU know what was done by Sii" Astley 

Cooper in this way, but the instrument he used in 

removing small calculi — gravel, we might say — is of 

inferior mechanical powers to the modern Uthotrite. It 

would be of little use in dealing with 

HfcAJMft fragments in lithotrity; nor would the 

Fiit 62 ordinary lithotrite or scoop be of much 

use in what I now speak about. These 

specimens (fig. 52) represent four out of eighf^and- 

twenty removed by one of the scoops referred to. 

The small instruments which I now show are essen- 
tial to the practice which I advocate, and with these I 
maintain (as I have amply tested in numerous cases) 
that lithotrity cnn be abbreviated and brought to a 
certainty such as has not been claimed for it hitherto. 




ON EXCISION OF THE KNEE. 

Ma President and Gentlemen.^Iii preceding lectures 
I have referred, again and again, to excisiona or resec- 
tions as being characteristic of modern surgery. These 
terms are appUed in various ways and directions : to 
cutting, scraping, and gouging, after the rare old fashion 
of Hey the great, of Leeds ; to the removal of exfolia- 
tions and sequestra, as nature thrusts these effete parts 
before the eyes and hands of surgeons ; to the extrac- 
tion, with judicious cuttings, of small or large portions 
of the long or flat bones ; to the separation of entire 
Imnes with, in many instances, a boldness and skill 
adding romance, as it were, to the art of surgery; to 
the ablation of a phalanx or of the whole scapula ; and 
to the excision of the ends of bones constituting movable 
and important articulations. These are themes worthy 
of the highest reach of practical surgery- — worthy of all 
that one in my position could say concerning them, and 
more than worthy of the humble efibrts which I can 
make to bear upon them. 
Thanks, in my opinion, to the skill, labour, judgment, 



and forcible example of the Professor of Clinical Surgery 
in the University of Edinburgh, excision of the elbow- 
joint has now become " a great fact" in surgery. Where 
there is doubt or mismanagement on this subject, 
surgery is thirty years at least behind. To the same 
authoxity, aided largely by examples from miUtary 
practice, we may attribute our confirmed ideas regard- 
ing the advantage of excision of the head of the humerus 
in appropriate cases. Excisions of the ankle and hip 
have each been greatly developed by our youngest 
Councilman, Mr Hancock. Theee, the wrist, and even 
the joint of the great toe, have all had the attention 
and action of your humble servant, but in none of 
them have I taken such personal interest as in excision 
of the knee ; and I mean to devote thia lecture to 
such a sketch of that subject as shall possibly give 
it further interest in the estimation of both those 
who have inclined towards it and those who have 
opposed it. 

Whilst every anatomist recognises the analogy be- 
tween the upper and the lower extremity, the phy- 
siologist and surgeon sees a vast lUfference in their 
respective action, function, and position. In particulaj-, 
in reference to our own matters, we have to recognise^ 
the difference in bulk, and the difference in that which 
is destined to carry and that which has to be carried. 
The upper extremity is carried ; the lower has to carry. 
Man may be characterised by the largeness of his brain, 
by his superior intelligence, by his prehensile powers, 
or his quahties as " a cooking animal;" but there is 
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no physical feature 8o characteristic of the geuus IIovw 
sa the perfection of hia lower or hinder extremities. 
Even the gorilla, supposed by enthusiasts to be next to 
the " missing link" to our frail humanity, falls end- 
lessly behind man in respect of his lower or hinder 
extremities. 

How or why, then, may I ask, have we surgeons 
been bo callous on this subject? How does it happen 
that where disease of the knee-joint has been to all 
appearance incurable, we have heedlessly and recklessly 
removed one of the most perfect characteristics of our 
superiority of configuration in animal life ? There is 
no denying the fact; and it baa been a proud boast 
among us, that when hectic has been running its uncon- 
trolled course in conjunction with severe chronic disease 
of the knee, the malady has been suddenly arrested 
by amputfition of the limb. Something like natm-al 
sleep has been obtained within a few hours after this 
formidable ordeal ; the pain of the wound has been as 
nothing compared with that of the disease ; and the 
pulse has fallen rapidly towards a natiuul standard. 
To say the tmth, there does, at a superficial gkince, 
here appear a mighty and Ijeneficial agency on the part 
of surgery. Yet it is obtained at an enormous sacrifice. 
A perfect foot, a nearly perfect leg, a considerable 
portion of a nearly healthy thigh, have been removed, 
and loss of life from the amputation has often followed. 
Yet, with all these drawbacks, the results of this opera- 
tion have appeared so satisfactory, that life has been 
willingly staked by both patient and surgeon, with the 
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eager hope of safety and relief from tliat whicli has 
come to be beyond human endurance. Until a com- 
paratively modern date it seems scarcely to have entered 
the surgeon's mind that better could be done ; and so, 
in badly diseased knec-jointa, there seems to have been 
no alfi^mative between a painful and possibly shortened 
existence, and the chance of a formidable operation 
which involved great risk to Ufe, and included the aetual 
loss of well-nigh one-fourth of the fi-ame. Few seem 
ever to have thought that there could be any alter- 
native, excepting that of letting nature struggle on as 
she beat might, in the faint hope that the disease would 
wear itself out ; and so, when Park first announced a 
novel and successful expedient to remove the disease 
and leave a yet useful member, the fact made but little 
impression on either the profession or the public. It is 
specially worthy of remark in this theatre, that the 
name of Park is associated in tliis history with that of 
one to whose memory we, in aU reverence, and most 
worthily, give the utmost respect. It was a great 
honour done by the surgeon of the Liverpool Hospital 
tu Percival Pott, of St Bartholomew's, when in Sep- 
tember 1782, he wrote "a few sheets, in which," to 
use his own Lmguage, " I hope to show that in some of 
the affections of the knee and elbow, in which amputar 
tion has hithei-to been deemed indispensably necessary, 
surgery has yet another resom'ce, which, as fai- as my 
reading and experience enable me to judge, baa not 

yet been attempted by any other practitioner 

the i-esource I mean is the total extirpation of tfie 
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nrticulation."^ Park had actually underlined the latter 
words, thereby, as it were, upholding impressively the 
originality of the expression. 

Four-fifths of a century have passed since Park thus 
wrote, and the latest echo to this grand announcement 
is thus recorded in 1861, by one of the present surgeons 
and lectiu-crs on surgery: " The excision of joints does 
not find much favour at St Bartholomew's. It has 
been practised only once, and that in the eIbow."+ 
This refers to the year 1860. 

But there are many excuses for the great Percival 
Pott. If he, as a leading star, took no action on such 
an announcement, he in this respect but resembled his 
fellow-mortals. Not a breath, not a pen, not a knife, 
Btirred in Englimd on the subject. Even Moreau the 
elder, although in a manner inspired by our English 
surgeon, failed to impress upon his immediate contem- 
poraries any possible value of the " extirpation of an 
articulation." The modest effort from Bar-sur-Omain 
was as little heeded as that from the banks of the 
Mersey. Although Park and Moreau had shown that 
which bad not previously been dreamt of, each passed 
to his grave with hardly even a recognition by their 
contemporaries of the great things they had done. 
Like many poets and painters, their greatest fame has 
been posthumous, and my own impression is that even 
to the present day the value of their labours has not 
been thoroughly recognised. 



* Letter from Park to Pott. t llie Lancet, vol. i. 1861, p. ! 
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It is a remarkable" f!u;t tliat, in referring to excision 
of tlie knee and elbow. Park invariably put the operation 
on the lower extremity foremost. This, doubtless, was 
because he had operated on the knee first in the hving 
Iiody. Although he suggested both operations, it was 
rcseiTcd for the elder Moreau to have the honour of 
firat performing that on the elbow. This now famous 
operation was done 26th June 1797, fifteen years after 
tlie date of Park's announcement. The ingenuous 
Frenchman gives Park his full credit, and in that 
roajwct differa from some of our own countrymen, who 
have evinced a disposition to award the honour regard- 
ing the etirly start of excision of the knee to Filkin of 
Nortliwioh, who, as stated by his son some twenty years 
aftvr, performetl this operation successfully in 1762. 
Hut Filkin's case, like that of Justaraond's partial resec- 
tion of the ellww, had no influence on Park's original 
conceptions. The knowledge of these cases came to 
him at secondhand afterwards, and he it was, in fact, 
who first gave them notoriety when pubHshing his 
second case of excision of the knee in 1789.* Had it 
not been for Piirk himself these cases would probably 
have been shrouded in everlasting obscurity. They no 
more detract from the merit of the Liverpool surgeon 
than do the occasional excisions of the elbow (said to 
have been practised in the midland districts of England 
since his time) fi-om the just credit due to Mr Syme of 
Edinburgh, for the revival of the operation. 

• London Medical .Tollrnnl, vol. si. 
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My present time will not permit much further his- 
torical reference. Suffice it to say, that a profound 
slumber closed upon the efforts of Park and the Moreaus 
until within our own period. A few spasmodic efforts 
seem to have been made from time to time, and among 
our own countrymen none were so remarkable as those 
of Hewson, Crampton, and Syme. The first two were 
comparatively apathetic on the subject, and the pro- 
ceeding was discouraged by the last, who some thirty 
yearB ago operated on two eases, from which experience 
he expressed him-self unfavourable to the operation. 
Nothing, save the usual discouraging historical notice, 
was said of it for about twenty years, whilst during that 
time excision of the elbow became an established opera- 
tion. Often and often had I myself felt deeply grieved 
to see a well-made foot, totally free from disease, and a 
leg on which the pathologist would scarcely glance, swept 
away by amputation in the thigh for disease of the 
knee. Often did I think of the casuistical expression 
of those who know no better, that " amputation is the 
opprobrium of surgeryl" Why, I thought, should 
excision of tlie knee in incurable disease of the joint 
not do aa much in proportion as excision of the elbow 
in a similar condition ? ^Vhat but bulk, or comparative 
magnitude, constituted the great difference between the 
two operations ? IS excision of the elbow saved a use- 
ful hand and forearm, why should not excision of the 
knee be equally useful in saving the foot and leg? 
The comparative size of the limb and joint seemed the 
grand objection ; but here it became a question whether 




rxtrnfm ^ Uk bwe or aMpaotiaa m Ae d^g^i 
^/¥ti kbanC fir k«t ^ MiMi^u m to Sfe. Ikac 
pntoto 9DtattAto me tboae rf ^ gmAati 
K^itfd to thi» pineeediag ; fiirwUktvehadi 
mRtlto M RMpecU the coDditioo of the Itmb afio- faeifa 
fi\i>fni'»ti\n, we ba«] the recwtled experience of Fatk 
r'-f(nrfl)r)(( Iim finl owe, in refenitig to h sx crsercn 
yoMTfi afb;r, tlint the patient had " made aevesal voyages 
Ut wn, in which he wait a]>l4^ to go aloft vtdi < 
iilihi iii{illty, mid Uy prrfnrm all the daties of a i 
lliiit. h" wiw twiiM! «hi[>wreckcd, and Buffered great haid- 
Nlii{M, wiliiuut f(!C'liiig liny further complaint in that 
limh." 

[|< Hi>i<t)i<'<I (m nil) tlmt this great question had never 
yi>t' lii'i'li Inviftligiiti'd. One nr two cases here and there 
ihil hill i>|i|>i'iir til mo Hufticicut to settle such an im- 
|iiii'|jiiil iiiiitlor. 

Ill July lt<no, I pt^rformcd the operation on a patient 
III KIii(i'm (^llh<^l^ Him|)ital, in whom all the circum- 
Rtiilh'i'H wmmul immt favoiimble. "Whilst there was 
|inlli(\il ilii»iiii*u, of which the jHitient was tirod, and for 
wlili'h III' willingly cnnHoiitt-d to amputation, there was 
yoiilli. mill iippfiivnt health claewhere. The disease 
aci'iiii'it limit I'd to the cartilages, and I could not 
iMiHglno a more favourable instance for the object I had 
In viuw. Yet nothing could have been more disastrous 
I hull lie ri'Wilt of this operation. The patient died, 
iil'tiT fniHrringH L'qiml to any I had seen follow great 
KjM-nitiiiiix. In particular, the starting of the limb 
itp|H'iiird iii|iial lo, if not more troublesome than, any I 
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had ever witnessed in compound fractures of the lower 
limb or aftor amputation. A post mortem examination 
showed that acute necrosis of the lower end of the 
femur had ensued. 

I confess that I was in some degree daunted by this 
case ; yet, as I had seen as much local mischief and also 
death occur in equally promising cases after amputation 
in the thigh, I resolved to suspend my judgment. Not 
long afterwards the late Mr Jones of Jersey essayed 
the operation with more satisfactory results ; and, as 
time rolled on, his highly successful repetitions, as well 
as the operations of others, attracted the attention of 
many of the young surgeons of the day. Among these 
I may particularise Dr Richard Mackenzie, surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, who, although 
remarkably famUar with excision of the elbow, took 
the trouble of a distant journey and voyage to see Mr 
Jones's cases and operations. The impression on his 
mind was such as to induce further investigation; and 
had it not been for his untimely death, in pursuit of 
professional knowledge and honour " at the cannon's 
mouth" in the Crimea, I have no doubt in my own 
mind that we might have had by this date an amount 
of evidence for and against that would have gone far to 
settle, in the minds of m;my who still doubted, the 
very important question as to the eligibility of this 
operation. Beyond the impression which my own 
humble exertions and example made, nothing went 
further for a time than that produced by the active 
practice of Mr Jones. That gentleman, in a com- 
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paratively limited sphere, operated on fifteen cases, asu 
in fourteen of these with suceeas. 

Various pupils of my own devoted special attention 
to this subject, amongst wliom I may mention Mac- 
kenzie, Smith, Edwards, and Price ; but, fortunately, 
there were others on whom my personal influence might 
be supposed to have little effect, who wished to give 
trial to this comparatively novel protreediug, and thus 
the operation was practically tested on a pretty exten- 
sive scale. It seems almost invidious to mention names 
where so many are concerned, and it may suflSce, parti- 
cularly for my present purpose, if I refer to the writings 
of Mr Butcher of Dublin, Mr Pemberton of Birmingham, 
and Dr Humphry of Cambridge, These gentlemen 
have, each in his own way, given remarkable notoriety, 
to this opcnition; and it was at a still more recent date 
put again Iwfore the profession by Mr W. M. Clarke of 
Bristol, in a paper of great research which he read to 
the British Medical Association in August 1863. 

Excision of the knee seems, like all similar operations 
on other joints, a very formidable process, particulai'ly 
when performed on the normal tissues in the desid, or 
when mtnessed by any one not familiar with such 
operations on the living body. The destruction of 
tissues and pails on the dead, before the comjwneut 
parts of a joint can tte cut away, apiKiars more than 
human strength can bear or survive; and the chaos of 
tissues, structures, and surfaces, with, in most instances, 
the discharge and separation of blood, pus, and sub- 
sUmce, (■•erceptible in the living botly, naturally lejul 
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any one, as yet uninitiated to this practice, to the con- 
clusion, that with roughness, tediouanesa, magnitude, 
and irregularity of surface, the chances of the patient 
for Umb or life are slender indeed. There is scarcely a 
coarser operation in surgery than excision of the eltww, 
yet in the present day no one objects to it either on 
that score or on any other, unless it be some old stagers 
who adhere, even in the wane of the nineteenth century, 
to the customs of their grandfathers. Excision of the 
knee is simple and elegant in comparison, although it 
must look formidable in all respects to the novice. It 
is a common custom to compare amputation and 
excision, as regards local appearances and facilities of 
proceeding, and amputation invariably carries the palm. 
The clean incised wound in the arm or leg for diseases 
of elbow or knee seems what might be called a luxury 
to the patient when compared with the haggling pro- 
cess of excision. Yet in excisiun the member is left ; 
in amputation it is gone ! No human power can restore 
it. Look to the condition of one who has had his 
arm amputated for disease of the elbow-joint, and look 
to one who has had an equally successful excision. 
No artificial substitute can compare with the human 
hand- 

If excision of the elbow has superseded amputation 
in the arm as a genera! practice for incurable disease of 
the elliow, why should the practice not hold equally 
good in the lower limb ? That is a question which I 
for years put to myself — which I still do, though in a 
less uncertain mood ; and it is a question which I avail 



myself of euch an opportunity as this to put again to 
myself and the profession. 

Who among us has yet discussed this question prac- 
tically ? A few gentlemen who have had considerable 
experience have declared in favour of the operation, 
and a few with less have evinced a leaning to the old 
system of mutilation. But the greatest objectors of all 
have been those who have had no personal experience 
whatever, or who jwssibly have formed their opinions 
upon a single case or two, where the result has been 
questionable or fatal. The subject has still to be dealt 
with fairly and dispassionately. I doubt if I can do 
either, although, possibly, having the largest personal 
practical experience on it of any man living. I fear 
that I am prejudiced, albeit my efforts in public practice 
have been made with the hope that by encouraging 
others to undertake the operation, I miglit one day be 
able to say with more forcible authority that the proceed- 
ing is one which should be either abandoned or adopted 
in the practice of surgery. I cannot say that my hopes 
in this respect have been realised. The proceeding has 
not been adopted as a practice in any great hospital in 
Britain, unless, indeed, I except that with which I my- 
self have the honour to be connected. Many operations 
of the kind have indeed been performed in our public 
hospitals, and I feel boimd to say that these have been 
chiefly what are called provincial and country. This is 
not the place, nor is it the time, to discuss the merits of 
hospitals within or without the line of the metropoHtan 
or great school districts ; but it is beyond a doubt that 
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this proceeding has been more largely practised and 
more conaideralily dealt with in provincial practice than 
in the recognised and accredited metropoUtan seata of 
learning and instruction. In Dublin, Jersey, Cambridge, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Aberdeen, Exeter, and Bristol, 
it has been more frequently performed than within the 
circle around Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. Next to King's Col- 
lege, I beUeve that it has been oftener performed at St 
Thomas's than elsewhere in town ; and in as far as I 
am aware, the experience in other hospitals of London 
been so comparatively limited that we have no 
important data to go upon ; for whilst the best results 
have ensued in some instances, the worst have occurred 
in others. 

The value of this proceeding has been variously esti- 
mated by different writers. Usually it has been com 
pared with amputations in the thigh, and the relative 
fatality has been the test ; with some the rapidity of 
closing of the wound and discharge as "cured" have 
been thought of most importance ; and with others the 
condition of the limb afterwards has absorbed most 
attention. Strange to say, the preserved Mmb has 
i-arely, if ever, been compared or contrasted with a 
stump in the thigh, or with its intended facsimile 
as made out in the shape of a cork or wooden 
substitute 1 

. The value of human life is comparatively so surpass- 
ing — the continued union of sold and body is of such 
importance in our estimation, that the chances of life 
and death must always form an exciting subject for 
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consideration when an operation of importance is in 
contemplation ; and here, as in other departments of 
operative surgery, it is right that a question of such 
weight should be placed first. 

The largest number of cases treated by a single hand 
heretofore published is that by Mr Jones ; and in as far 
as I know, the next largest ia that of Dr Humphry, re- 
lated to the Medieo-Chirurgieal Society in March 1858. 
Of thirteen cases, only one died ; and in this paper the 
reserve step, which some who had practically thought 
of the operation advocated, was first prominently 
brought under notice. In the instances in which the 
operation seemed to have failed, amputation in the 
thigh was performed ; and there were four such, of 
whom one died. Of thirteen excisions, twelve lives 
were saved. In how far a similar success as regards 
life would have followed amputation, had it been the 
chosen operation, no man can tell. Dr Humphry can- 
tlidly expressed his own opinion in concluding the 
paper referred to, that he " should not have obtained 
an equally good result by any other mode of treat- 
ment." 

Hitherto all other lists from individual surgeons of 
this country have been fewer in number ; and, still 
speaking in comparative ignorance, the cases which I 
myself have dealt with are perhaps the most numerous. 
I have now performed this operation forty times, and 
of these no less than fifteen have died more or less 
diiectly from the operation. This fatality, it must be 
remarked, is wonderfully greater than that of the oper- 
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ations above referred to ; and as regards the aspect 
which I am now considering, such large loss of life 
might go far to settle the question of fatality as com- 
juired with amputation of the thigh. Yet I am not 
disposed to acquiesce in this view. I may myself havc 
heen too zealous, and resorted to the operation where I 
should have selected amputation, when death would 
have passed as an ordinary chance. I cannot overlook 
that I had not the atlvantagea for my patients of the 
pure air of Jersey or of Cambridge, of Exeter or of 
Bristol ; nor can I even fancy that the site of King's 
College Hospital, on the verge of Clare Market and 
Drury Lane, although within touch of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Kngland, could be compared for salubritj" 
with that of St Bartholomew's, St Thomas's, or St 
George's. There is the authority in print of a famous 
London alderman, that Smithfield is the healthiest spot 
in London ; and I cannot but think that if a like num- 
ber of cases of this operation had been performed by 
the surgeons of the hospitals referred to, we might have 
had recortled a success weU-nigh e<jual to that of Messrs 
JoQes and Humphry and the Bristol surgeons. But, 
even with the fatality following my owd i>ersonal 
experience, I am not dispased to take an unfavourable 
view of the operation ; for, looking to all that I have 
seen and done as regards amputation, I hesitate to say 
if I should have been successful in saving life to a krger 
extent, in the same individuals, had amputation tjeen 
resorted to. Against this practice of my own I can 
place ten other operations in King's College Hospital, 
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performed by my colleagues, with the death of only one 
patient ; and this view of the fatality of the proceeding 
can be rapidly modified by adding auch success as has 
been gained by Jones and Humphry, I know, more- 
over, that in certain provincial hospitals the results 
have been highly satisfactory. Besides the details pub- 
lished by Mr Clarke of Bristol, I may state that I was 
made acquainted, diu-ing a recent visit to the Exeter 
Hospital, with the marked success of the siu-geons of 
that institution, who had operated in about a dozen 
cases within the last few years, without, as I under- 
stood, losing one. 

The largest number of collected and original eases 
with which I am acquainted was made some years ago 
by my friend and former assistant, Mr Price. The list 
amounted to nearly 250, and went to show that the 
fatality was pretty much the same in excision of the 
knee and amputation in the thigh. I do not think that 
as yet we have data of greater importance on this point. 
The success, or want of success, of amputation in the 
thigh, as detailed by Mr James of Exeter, Mr Bryant 
of Guy's, or Mr Callender of St Bartholomew's, can 
have no direct bearing on this question until a like 
number of cases of excision of the knee in the same or 
similar institutions can be brought to bear on the point. 
There is nothing in physiology, anatomy, pathology, or 
practical manipulation, which should make this opera- 
tion more hazardous to life in proportion to amputation 
in the thigh, than excision of the elbow is in proportion 
to amputation in the aiin. 
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My impression is that excision of the knee is, or 
should be, by proper treatment, as little tlGstruclive to 
life as amputation in the thigh ; and if this be proved 
and granted, as possiby it may be in time, then I finnly 
believe that all other objections to this operation must 
pass away like those which so long retarded the appli- 
cation of excision to the elbow. 

The time required for a cure, so called, has been a 
great element in this operation. It has been common 
in amputation of the thigh to dismiss patients from hos- 
pital, or to give up regular attendance, in tho course of 
three, five, seven, or ten weeks after. Six weeks may 
be taken as a favourable average period to show the 
rapidity of cure. Little, or perhaps no notice has been 
taken of some small sores or sinuses still present ; nor 
has the after-course of these, or of the stump, been 
specially referred to, excepting when, perhaps, many 
months or years after, there has been a necessity to re- 
peat an amputation for an ill-conditioned stump, or to 
remove some portion or portions of necrossed bone. But 
even then a whisper has never been raised against am- 
putation, or the particular kind of amputation; or pos- 
sibly, the surgeon who performed the operation may 
have been criticised freely, but the fault has never been 
(and very properly so in my opinion) laid to amputa- 
tion itself as a surgical operation. In the elbow and 
shoulder, where excisions are extolled or sanctioned, the 
woimds are in reahty often slow in healing ; months — 
ay, years — elapsing in even most satisfactory cases 
before the sinuses are perfectly heiJed. But in such 
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instances the patients can move about with seemingly 
little defect. The arm can be carried ; but if anything 
prevents the lower limb doing its proper carrying func- 
tion the defect ia more maoil'est. As the knee ia big in 
proportion to the elbow, so may the entire healing pro- 
cess in excision be longer in pi"oportion ; and as the 
subsequent strain upon the lower limb is greater than 
that upon the upper, so must there be greater time 
given for a perfect result. These features, with a slight 
variety, arc admitted between stumps of the lower and 
upper extomities, and they seem to me to be equally 
worthy of attention in the ciises of excision. 

But in my opinion a mistake has been committed in 
such compiu-ison ; for the wound in all great features is 
not diifercnt from that of amputation, and the con- 
tinued presence of the lower part of the limb consti- 
tutes such an important fact, as compared with its 
absence, that it seems to me a waste of time and argu- 
ment to dwell further on this question. The tme com- 
parison of excision of the knee is with compound frac- 
ture of the lower end of the femur or upper end of the 
tibia, possibly communicating with the knee-joint, or 
with a direct penetrating wound of the joint itself, which 
has exposed the interior to the surrounding air. If I 
am not much mistaken, the feeling in modem surgery 
is, that time is of little moment contrasted with a useful 
and therefore creditable limb. If months, even years, 
elapse before such results are effected, does surgeon or 
patient ever begrudge the time ? Is there a surgeon of 
experience who has not felt his heart palpitate with 
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pleasure on looking at one of theae illustrations of the 
jKtwera of nature, and of his own faith and skill, in 
bringing about such a pleasing conclusion 1 Suppose a 
compound fracture — say of the shaft of the tibia : has 
he not l)een gratified, even after the separation of inches 
of necrossed bone, to see a useful limb retained ? Does 
lie not feel in his heart that Ambrose Pare and Percival 
Pott did not live and suffer in vain ? 

As a compound fracture in the lower extremity is 
uncertain and slow in healing compared with a simple 
one, so may the wound in excision of the knee be com- 
pared with the healing of a stump. But, to put this 
part of my argument briefly and on a practical basis, I 
admit finely that sueh wounds are generally more slow 
— much more slow, in healing than others ; yet I have 
seen after exeison of the knee what I have never seen 
after compound fi-acture of the tibia — patients walking 
about freely, on crutches, eight weeks, six weeks, even 
three weeks afterwartls ; some even putting the foot to 
the ground with a pressure which no stump of the 
thigh could have liome at such a date. But I must 
refer to this subject again, and to give it justice I 
must bring others under present notice. 

The condition of the limb afterwanls has, perhaps, 
attracted most attention. In a brief lecture like this, 
and coming near the end of it too, it would be impossible 
to notice all that has been said on this subject. The 
splendid result in Pai-k's first ease seems to have been 
almost overlooked. From 1789 until within these few 
years all, by silent assent, seem to have aanctionf ' 
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conclusion that a stump in the thigh and an artificial 
limb, whatever its kind, were better than protracted 
disease or death. Excision weU-nigh slept, and, with 
perhaps the exception of what had been done and said 
by Crampton, Syme, myself, and Jones, no one seemed 
to have thought seriously on the subject. 
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Mb President and Gentlemen, — After the initiator}' 
labours of those whose names I mentioned at the close 
of my last lecture, the operation of excision began to 
attract the notice of others, who took both a practical 
and theoretical review. In particular, Dr Humphry of 
Cambridge, and Mr Pemberton of Birmingham, drew 
attention to the fact — seemingly new to both — that 
after excision of the knee, in persons under full size, 
the limb did not grow in proportion to the other. Not 
only was the limb shortened by the length of the ends 
of bone removed, but actually, as was clearly pointed 
out in certain cases which were carefully watched, the 
limb all but ceased to grow, and waa outstripped by 
its fellow some five or nine inches. 

This is hardly the time or plat^e to discuss the merits 
or questionable points of Dr HumpIir}-'3 ingenious and 
admirable papers on the growth of bones in their long 
axis at their epiphysial cartUagca. I mean, therefore, 
to allude to them briefly. They seem to have been 
suggested chiefly, if not solely, by excision of the knee, 
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and their main object appears to be that of pointing 
out generally that long Imnta grow in length entirely 
at the cartilage at the end of the bone next the epiphysis, 
and particularly that the femur grows in length chiefly 
at its lower end, where it joins or is joined by the 
epiphysis. The practical deduction from this is, that 
if, in resection of the knee in a growing subject, the 
epiphysis and epiphysial cartilages be cut away, the 
femur will not grow in proportion to the rest of the 
body ; and hence a serious objection has been raised to 
the operation in young persona. This matter was first 
hinted at in Dr Humphry's paper read before the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society in March 1858, and 
was more elaborately worked out in subsequent papers 
laid before that Society in 1861 and 1862. The same 
author has alluded to the suljjeet in his valuable 
" Treatise on the Human Skeleton," published in 1858, 
and he there comes to the conclusion, that in such 
instances when the tibia and femur might unite by 
oasific junction, " the objection urged against the opera- 
tion might prove valid." 

The union of physiology, science, and practice here has 
given great force to the observations of Dr Humphry ; 
but attention was still more prominently brought upon 
the subject by a remarkable paper published by Mr 
Oliver Pemberton of Birmingham, in 1859. The main 
object of this paper was to show, that in a youth operated 
on for excision of the kuee in 1854, the limb in 1839 
was nine inches shorter than its fellow. Another 
analogous case is cited from the practice of Dr Keith 
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of Aberdeen, where, in the course of " nearly six years, 
the deficiency of growth is measured by five inches." 
To add to this objectional feature in Mr Pemberton's 
ease, there was no bony union ; and in Ih- Keith's case, 
at the end of the time referred to " the union was not 
strong, and there was a beniling outwards." 

But the true parallel, the true value of excision of 
the knee has never yet been drawn to its fidl extent, iu 
as far as I am aware. Life — life and comfort may be 
considered as the highest and best result of surgicid 
interference in a case of incurable disease of the knee- 
joint. Even yet we have not suiEcient data on those 
heads. My own impression is that the question of life 
tietween amputation and excision will be pretty nearly 
balanced ; indeed, I shall venture a step fiuther, aud 
say that if excision were to get all the subsequent com- 
parative advantages willingly given to amputation, the 
hazard of one operation would be less than that of the 
other. If I am not mistaken, an idea prevaiU that 
excision of the ell;>ow is in reaMty a safer operation than 
amputation in the arm; but such is not mine. Few 
fatal cases of this excision have been recorded, but 1 
have seen as many as to convince me that the mortality 
is probably aa great as that of amputation above the 
t'lbow. Happily, such a result is rare in either instance. 

Whatever the mode of amputation, it must be acknow- 
ledged that neitlier skill, forethought, manipulative 
perfection, nor after-treatment, whether local or consti- 
tutional, can invariably avert some of the evils (less 
than death) which are known from ample experience 
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to follow such iin operation. The occasional evils of 
secondary hiemorrhage, of unusual retraction, of scanty 
covering, of chronic sore therefrom, of caries or necrosis, 
of tender cicatris, of neuroma on the great nerves, and 
of secondary operative interference, have all been in a 
manner ignored in this compjvrison. And yet how 
often have all men of experience seen cases of the kind? 
Neuroma is certainly rare in the lower limb ; yet, 
allowing the most perfect results — allowing the stump 
to be above criticism, what is it after all ? It is only a 
portion of thigh whereon to fix an artificial limb. If 
this cannot be done, the sufterer must ever after be 
dependent on crutch and stick. 

I beg it to l>e observed that I do not bring these 
features forward aa objections to amputation in the 
thigh in cases where the operation may be deemed 
absolutely necessary. If that dire proceeding must be, 
patients must take their chance. Surgery can never 
entirely avert the occasional necessity for amputation, 
but in the case for which I now speak I maintain that 
she frequently can. And now let us see the case of 
excision. The foot and leg are left ; the limb is 
shortened positively by the length of bone taken away 
— say from two inches to four. Allowing for the loss 
of growth in lengtli before operation, and for arrest of 
growth after the operatiou^say five inches, say nine 
inches; allowing even more, the lower end of the 
thigh, the leg, ankle, and foot still remain. It is worth- 
less in surgery to compare a bad stump with a bad 
lower limb after excision. Take the perfection of a 
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atump, even in the estimfttion of the most critical, and 
with even a medium limb after excision, and the com- 
parison will not stand for an instant. With the best 
results, it seems absolutely absurd to compare the two. 

In the general comparisons hitherto made I take 
leave to set aside the evils of excision, as drawn or 
indicated by the authorities already named, as excep- 
tions to the rule, and as lx!ing equalled in evil in most 
respects by those following amputation; but I say 
unhesitatingly, that if the comparison is drawn between 
the perfect atump and the perfect result of excision, 
the comparison is just as unreasonable as that between 
an artifieiiil limb and one of flesh and blood. 

Inequality in the length of the upper extremities ia 
of little moment, but it is awkward, to say the least of 
it, in the lower, as we frequently observe after fractures 
and after disease of the hip or knee in early life. Such 
inequality may, in some instances, be attributed to bad 
treatment, but it often occurs despite the best skill in 
surgery. Yet who would in such a result say that the 
patient would have been better with the limb away by 
amputation 'i "Who does not think that when a person 
gets well of a diseased knee or hip, with shortening 
even to the extent of five or nine inches — no imcommon 
result, he is yet somewhat fortunate — fortunate in not 
having had amputation performed on his thigh ^ We 
do sec occasionally cases of great distortion of tlie lower 
limb after disease of the knee, but even these patients 
sometimes congratidate themselves on haxdng the leg 
and foot. In some few such cases amputation in the 
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thigh has actually been perfonned years after the so- 
called cure. Yet in such coses it is not our custom to 
lay blame on the treatment which may have been 
adopted, although 1 believe that it has often been 
highly defective. Whatever the amount of distortion 
after the cessation of disease in the knee-joint, I hold 
that, excepting very special cases, amputation is unjusti- 
fiable, as resection of the distorted knee is both safer 
and better. But I shall not press this point at present ; 
let me rather again draw attention to the fact, that we 
never cry out against either nature or the surgeon in 
cases of shortening and distortion of Hmbs after disease. 
Yet 8uch defects are common. Whilst meditating these 
remarks, I have rarely known a day pass in taking one's 
ordinaiy rounds that I have not observed persons walk- 
ing in the streets with shortened and distorted limbs 
after disease of the knee. Most of them have moved 
more nimbly, and with greater apparent security and 
comfort than if on the ai-tificial Mmb after amputation 
of the thigh. Yet shortening has in a manner become 
the bugbear of excision of the knee. I admit that it 
is a defect, but abstraction or excision and arrest of 
development are evils elsewhere as well as here. Again, 
I admit that in this locality disparity of size, particu- 
larly in length, is an awkward circumstance. Let us 
see, however, in what this consists. A diflFerence of 
three, five, or nine inches ! What is the contrast which 
has been drawn with this defective limb? It is with 
its neighbour! And here I imagine we hit upon the 
weakest of all the objections hitherto made to excision 
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of the knee. The risk of loss of life, distortion, uscless- 
nes3 of that which is preserved, are all serious objections 
or blemishes to this proceeding. A short leg to a long 
one is, I again admit, a defect; but in this respect 
surgery no more fails than nature does after disease. 
What, i ask, is the alternative for excision of the knee 
proposed by those who object to this operation? It is 
amputation in the thigh! I cannot allow that which 
might be an easy answer to the question, — Why perform 
an operation at all? Why not cure the disease, and 
thereby avoid amputation? That is a question of a 
totally different kind. I am not now discussing the 
question of amputation, or continued, and possibly 
other treatment, to save the limb. It is the question 
between excision and amputation as regard the future 
condition of the limb. In ordinary amputation under 
such circumstances, half the thigh, or possiljly two- 
thirds, may be left The body is mutilated to nearly 
the entire extent of one extremity. Say what you may 
as to the quality of the stump, there is left a shortened 
femur, a shrivelled thigh; emphatically a stump. Even 
Samuel Johnson's explanation of the term gives an 
exalted idea of the noun substantive which scarcely 
holds good with ue : " The pait of any solid body 
remaining after the rest is taken away," is a flattering 
description of one of our stumps of the thigh. It is in 
reality with us barely more than a peg whereon to 
bang an artificial limb. In youth, in middle age, in 
advanced years, it never improves. It never can be 
more than a shortened bone, with shortened and 
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slirivelled materiaLs around; and this even with thu 
perfection of a stump. The defective results of excision 
I am disposed, in accordance with what I have said 
before, to class with defective stumps. In justice to 
the subject I now deal with, I take a fairly perfect 
result of excision. Whatever the shortness, that may 
readily be made up by a high-soled boot or shoe. There 
are left the lower end of the thigh, nearly the whole 
of the leg, the ankle and foot ; the former two slightly 
damaged, the latter unscathed. The foot, leg, and thigh 
do as much as in the eases of distortion or shortening 
after disease ; and who, imder such circumstances, would 
compare an artificial substitute to the hmb of life? 

But I cannot leave the argument here. A well- 
healed stump never in reality improves, unless, po3sil>ly, 
it gets somewhat more callous, whilst often it gets more 
tender and irritable ; but the seeming perfect result of 
excision at the end of six or twelve months (just when 
stumps are generally at the best) is no criterion of true 
perfection. If tbe limb is praperly managed afterwards, 
it goes on improving for months — ay, for years. With- 
out again discussing the question as to length, and with- 
out applying the remark to all, I can affirm, from ample 
experience in my own practice, that thigh, leg, and 
foot enlarge in bulk ; and, in particular, that with this 
change the leg and foot improve in muscular energy. 
It may to some be more impressive when I say that 
the calf of the leg shows again in increased muscularity 
and vigour. This observation has never yet, I beUeve, 
been dwelt upon l)y those who have written of the 
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good qualities of limbs after excision ; but it is an im- 
portant fact, and one which, in my opinion, goes far to 
balance that of shortening, which has been so eagerly 
put forward by writers previously referred to. 

1 do not think that the value of the human foot has 
been sufficiently estimated by those who amputate, or 
even by some who advocate excision. It is certainly 
as wondeiful in its mechanism, if not more so, as any 
of the organs of special sense ; and, without drawing a 
useless compaiisou between it and the hand, it is cer- 
tainly in its entire state a thousand times more perfect, 
as part of the future support of the body, than the 
point of a thick stick, or any fabricated imitation of a 
foot. We see persons walking about with limbs short- 
ened from various causes; some with high-soled boots, 
some with apparatus of iron, some with a pin of wood 
to make up the proper length, each with a foot of 
tolerable dimensions and vigour. Whatever we may 
say to grace or symmetry in these cases, we yet, under 
ordinary circumstances, consider that a fair compro- 
mise has been made with formidable disease. Even as 
an unfortunate maimed one who has suffered amputa- 
tion in the thigh halts along, wo may pity bim as the 
victim of incurable disease, yet we claim his case as a 
bright illustration of the powers of surgery, llie foot 
is rarely thought of, whether it has been swept away 
]iy amputation, or it be a portion of a shortened dis- 
torted limb. Yet I doubt if there is any substitute at 
all to be compared with it. 

Time will not permit me to draw extended compari- 
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sons, and to illustrate the value of the foot. This aketeh 
(fig. 53) shows a representation of Caesar Dueomet, 




who waa born without hands or arms, and with defec- 
tive feet, having only four toes on each, yet he became 
a famous liistorical painter,* and with his toes wielded 
the brush more perfectly and to greater purpose than 
most of his contemporaries. But for a forcible example, 
I beg attention to the figure and skeleton of Hervio 
Nano, or Harvey Leach, in the museum of University 
College — for which sketches (figs. 54 and 55) I am in- 
debted to the courteous permission of the authorities of 
* See Leisure Hour, vol. for 1856, p. 506. 
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that institution. The latter sho^va the bones of the 
head, chest, and upper extremities of remarkable deve- 
lopment. The pelvis is comparatively weak, and the 
femur in each limb is srarccly, perhaps not, to be recog- 




nised. The right tibia and foot are very defective, but 
the left leg and foot are better developed, although far 
from being in due proportion to the trunk above. Al- 
though the feet are defective, particularly the right one. 
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I call special notice to the fact that they were in life 
posseasei] of most wonderful energy and agility. Leaili 
was one of the most remarkable gymnasts of his day. 
Notwithstanding the distortion of his lower limbs, he 




liad marvellous power in his feet. As an arena horseman 
he was scarcely excelled, whether in sitting or standing. 
He walked and even ran fairly, and hi« jwwers of leap- 
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ing, partly from his hands, partly from his feet, were 
imu3U!il ; yet his lower limbs were so short that, as he 
stood erect on the floor, he could touch it witli his fingers. 
This man earned his livelihood as much by the energy 
of bia lower limba as of his upper, yet, as you perceive 
by both the figure and skeleton, that energy must 
have been almost wholly in the feet. The length of the 
lower limbs on the skeleton is, from hip to heel on the 
right side, nine inches, and between the same points on 
the left about sixteen inches, showing a disparity of seven 
inches between the two, I deem it particularly worthy 
of remark, that the femur seems entirely wanting on 
both sides— a fact of peculiar interest to me, as I have 
dealt so freely with the bone at Iroth its extremities. 
On the left side there are only throe bits of bone, making 
about two inches in length ; and on the right there is 
only one portion about the size of a chestnut. It may 
be observed, that whilst the tibia on the left side seems 
nearly normal in proportion to the rest of the skeleton, 
the right is three inches shorter, and more like an oa 
innominatum than a human tibia. Yet, with all these 
defects and peculiarities, the energies of the possessor 
were remarkable. His power in these limbs was chiefly 
in the feet. Without these members he would have 
been incapable of those efibrts which struck thousands 
with amazement ; but if one of his feet had been want- 
ing, he eould not possibly have done what he did. One 
foot added to the vigour of the other, and each was in 
that degree of perfection as to enable its master to do 
such things as people with limlia of ordinary mould 
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OMiDf dne Dot atteviit. Sonlf Ik wiD be s sceptic 
ifldeed -who does not alknr titat id this instanoe the 
foot was the giatid feattm in the lover Umlie; and ray 
otijeet in bringing tke illaBtzatHD fonrard on soeh an 
occasion as this is, to Aaw the iniportanee of this organ 
in n^ani to its ftmction of beani^ the weight of the 
body above. Ijoek at those who Talk with limbs dis- 
torted aad t^Nctened horn fonner diseased knee or hip, 
who bear npfm a saf^tt three, six, nine, or twelve 
inches long — and get on wvD. too — and think what 
their powers of progressifffl might be if without the foot I 
No doabt some with stmnpe in the thigh hare walked 
marvellously weU: I have known one in this predica- 
ment walk ninety miles in three consecutive days; but 
these are exceptions to the role, and they present the 
very best examples of stomps. 

The object of these remarks is to draw attention to 
the value of the foot, whether it comes directly in con- 
tact with the ground, or is the point of attachment for 
something to make up the proper length of limb on 
that side. In an anchylosed knee the foot is of great 
importance in progression. Besides the mechanical 
construction of tlic foot, its comparative size is of enor- 
mous value as a support; and what tissue of a stump 
in the thigh can compare with that of the sole and heel 
of the perfect foot ? 

But I feel almost ashamed to cany this argument 
further. Persons out of our profession would think it 
strange to hear an argument in the College of Surgeons 
*" show that the possession of a healthy foot is better 
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than the absence of a foot; that a foot, leg, and lower 
third of the thigh, all free from disease, are better than 
nine inches only of a shrivelled thigh ; that a nearly 
whole limb, two feet or two feet and a half long, is 
better than a shortened and shi-ivelled thigh whieh 
measures some nine or twelve inches from the hip! 
Yet such is the seeming argument to which I have been 
forced, for those who have opposed the operation of 
excision of the knee have almost invariably represented 
a good stump, as it is called, as superior to any limb 
preserved by such a proceeding. My own impression, 
however, is very different. I cannot say of a single 
instance coming under my own obsei-vation, that ampu- 
tation would have been better. I am not hero to say 
that excision must invariably be superior to amputation ; 
but this I will say without hesitation, that however 
short the limb may be after this operation, the parts 
preserved, provided the original disease is cured and no 
special or great distortion be left, must be beyond 
measure superior to the best stump that can be made. 
I care not whether the limb may be five or nine inches 
shorter than the other; my impression ia, that were the 
femur so much diminished in length Ijy cutting and by 
want of development that the foot on the damaged 
side should actually be above the level of the sound 
knee, its presence would ensure a better support than a 
stump of the thigh. I thus admit and take what may 
be considered an extreme case, such as has never yet 
been brought forward, and such as is likely to occur 
rarely, if ever. I do bo to meet the exigencies raised 
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by Meawa Pemb#»rtoii ami Hmnphiy, ami partii!iiIiiriT 
to meet the all-inip>rtaiit «yiestioiL a& to die pr»>pritrtT 
f>f p#^>rmizi^ this opemrioiL on yonn^ per»:^ii2j in whom 
the hfmesi hx^*t not attained their fnH Ien.gth, The 
reasonin^f — if swth it may be called — oil this question 
baa been ronaikable. It amiTonts to this: that as the 
Ibnb does not gr&w a&er diM op^stk^i in yoong persc»is 
in pcopoftkn to tiie rest of the body, pameulaxiy in 
ptoportioa u> the odier IfmK i^ ^u>ald not be performed; 
for thb want of growth, g^^'s^ <3r anally k an insor- 
mocmtabie objeetLOiL Yet, as I hare shown, the short- 
eiui^ k likely to be as great afko* a tedious recoveiy 
ext^iding orer years from disease of the knee in eariy 
life. For examjJe, loelk at this leg and foot, and com- 
pare them with the other (rrfeiring to a cast). These 
shnreDed parts are the resok of disease. Bnt that is, 
indeed, a favonraUe acceptation of this objection; and, 
to say the truth, it is not the view taken by those to 
whom I refer, nor is it a view which I myself admit for 
a moment. The question is not in sach cases between 
excision and the cure of the disease : it is between ex- 
cision and ampatation. I take it for granted that, with 
few exceptions, — some of which I shall allude to ere 
long, — excision has been performed only in instances 
where amputation would otherwise have been the 
operation — instances where further attempts at cure 
were deemed likely to be useless. 

That amputation, under such circumstances, has been 

mon practice — in fact, the rule of practice — every 

10 remembers what surgery was thirty years ago 
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must atlmit. Now, it is in such eases that some op- 
ponents of excision of the knee have said that it cannot 
be done, that it must not be, because the limb does not 
grow afterwards, or because it grows shorter! Mr 
Edwards and others have shown that the limb does 
grow in length after the operation. I can testify the 
same from my own personal experience. I admit that 
in some cases it may be less than in others; but I 
maintain that, however little, the preserved part of the 
limb must always be better than none. The leg and 
foot must always be better than any artificial substitute. 
The case related by Mr Pemberton, on which so much 
stress has been put, and which, in as far as I can per- 
ceive, has been held as the grand bugbear against this 
operation, was by himself and colleagues condemned to 
amputation. With wise consideration, however, in my 
opinion, he selected excision. Without following all the 
interesting particulars of this case, I deem it sufficient 
for my present purpose to give Mr Pemberton 'a own 
description and figure (56) of the state of the limb some 
six years afterwards: — "About the excised joint the 
parts were sound, and free from pain on manipidation, 
a very movable ligamentous or fibrous medium connect- 
ing the articular extremities. Notwithstanding the 
shortness and the flail-like joint, it was astonishing to 
see the power he possessed of extending the leg, and of 
bearing the entire weight of the body on it in walking, 
unaided by support of any kind ; and it was quite cleai- 
that the tlisparity in length alone prevented him from 
realising all the advantages that he might under other 
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circumstances have obtained from the operation. Witli 
all those drawbacks, lie works hard as a boat-builder, 
the limb being aided by a cork sole of some six or 
seven inches in height, and by a leather case at the 




No one would presume to call this limb equal to one 

untouched and from the hand of nature; but my own 

ipression is that it is better than the best ever fabri- 
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catcd by the hand of man. There is no accounting for 
taete or even opinion, however, mid here ia what Mr 
Pemherton thinks : — " The limb cannot be deemed 
otherwise than an incumbrance, and with the best 
appbances to remedy the want of length, proving, after 
all, little better than a sad deformity." Now, the 
alternative in this instance was a stump with a crutch 
or an artificial appendage 1 It may be a matter of tast<.^ 
amongst the victims of disease, and even amongst our- 
selves, which would be best. My own choice is strongly 
in favour of flesh and blood. 

The features of hEemorrhage and of shock in this 
operation I think scarcely worth notice on such an 
occasion as tliis. In some few cases there has Ijeen 
trouble from oozings for hours after, and an articular 
artery has now and then given trouble. In one case 1 
have seen severe shock in a weak child ; but under any 
circumstimces I deem these matters of less magnitude 
than in amputation in the thigh. The main artery of 
the limb is untouched, and the worst form of secoudiiry 
haemorrhage can never occur. 

The want of bony anchylosis has been much referred 
to as a serious objection. , I certainly think it beat 
when it occurs, and it rarely does not if time be allowed. 
But even without it the results may be entirely satis- 
factory. You have heard what Mr Peniberton thinks 
on the subject in his famous case. I think it but right 
to say that one of the best I have had was where bony 
union did not occur; and I have seen a person on whom 
Mr Partridge operated, under very disadvantageous 
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circumstancea, who nevertheless made a good recovery, 
and who, without anchylosis, can carry a sack of flom- 
on hia shoulders weighing two hundred and eiglit}' 
pounds, and can do readily the ordinaiy work of a 
joumeyman baker. 

In my own early aspirations regarding this operation, 
I always kept amputation in reserve iis the last resource, 
either at the time of excision, or weeks or months after- 
wards; but my views in this respect have been con- 
siderably modified. I prepared myself to meet with 
failures at every stage; and then, as I thought, the 
patient, if not slain outright, could but submit to 
amputation. Such a view as this was extensively actetl 
upon by Dr Humphrj-, for of thirteen cases amputation 
was performed in four instances, Iiappily all recovering. 
But I have since altered my opinion considerably on 
this point, and now look upon amputation as a step 
rarely to be anticipated in such cases, I can conceive 
it possible that a seeming necessity might arise at tho 
moment of excision to resort to amputation: I have 
taken this step twice myself. But in instances where 
all does not go on well afterwards, instead of taking 
fright or losing heart at an early period, I ask for time ; 
and when that does not suffice, I believe dealing freely 
with the wound, opening sinuses, clearing away 
stnimous cfi'etc material, picking away loose necrosed 
pieces of bone, gouging away bare material of the kind 
— -ay, even opening up the whole surfaces, and sawing 
off fresh pieces of Ixine — to he better than amjmtation. 
To do idl this, particularly to repeat excision — to per- 
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form resection, aa it may with propriety be called — 
seems ao admission of failure ; but it is no more so than 
liaving to repeat an original amputation of the thigh, 
aa has frequently been done. The results are or may 
be very different, however, for there is still the limb left 
to compare with the abbreviated stump. 

There is more, however, in these words than may 
appear; for I do not speak from theory, but from actual 
experience. In October 1862, Jane Bolton came under 
my care i^ King's College Hospital to have her limb 
removed, after unsuccessful excision of the knee. There 
was no ossific union, and a considerable portion of the 
lower end of the femur protruded through a large open- 
ing in front of what remained of the original knee. 
Fig. 57 represents the limb. Bearing in mind what I 
had occasionally done in cases of unsatisfactory results 
of excision at the ellww, I opened up tlie parts, took 
away the projecting portion of bone, trimmed here and 
there, and ultimately succeeded in getting a sound 
cicatrix (fig. 58), a perfect anchylosis, and a limb so 
strong that although shorter than its fellow by several 
inches, the patient was delighted with it; yet when she 
came to town, and for months even after the second 
conservative operation, she was anxious that amputa- 
tion should be performed. I have since repeated simi- 
lar operations -with the most satisfactory results, and aa 
a general practice I decidedly recommend it in prefer- 
ence to amputation, as the secondary alternative. 

In many instances of so-called cure of disease of the 
knee tlio limb is left shortened, bent, flaccid, useless ; 
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and the body is borne on a crutch. In all auch cases, 
when the usual modem means of extension have proved 
of no avail, surgery has heretofore held out no alterna- 
tive between a crut«h and amputation. When patients 




I'ij,'- 67- Fig, 58. 

are discontented— where amputation has often been 
requested and frequently performed, to give riddance 
from a useless member — I can testify by experience to 
the excellent results of excision. By rc^moval of the 
stiffened or anchylosed articular end of the bones the 
limb has been stretched ; a treatment like that for 
compound fracture has been adopted ; union, new 
anchylosis, has taken place, with the hmb in a proper 
line ; and a comparatively useful member has been the 
result. This proceeding emanated from excision under 



ferable to the so-called " complaisant" or " expedient" 
operation of amputation, where a person is tired of 
carrying about a useless appendage, of no value to the 
holder, and of no credit to the art or science of surgery. 
Here is a fair exsimple of the kind. A lad carried a 
limb bent at right angles, thus (fig. 60), and walked 




Fig. 00. 

laboriously on a crutch. Excision was performed. 
Things did not go on so well as I expected. Twice 
afterwards I had to renew the incision, and saw fresh 
surfaces on the bonea. About twelve months after- 
wards he left the hospital, with a loose, dangUng leg. 
But hy-and-by anchylosis set in, and here is the pre- 
served limb (fig. 61). It certainly cannot stand com- 
parison with the other limb, but it contrasts favourably 
with such distortions as these (referring to fig. 60 and 
other similar cases) ; and as a proof of its vigour, the 
youth recently walked twelve miles to see the Derby 
run. In a race himself he would no doubt be an 
" outsider"— worse than " dark;" but the leg is better, 
in my oitinion, than a crutch. Here is another ex- 
ample, "which was treated in the same way, and a leg 
like this (fig. 62) was the result of one operation. In 




But I have already dwelt longer on this subject than 
present time warrants, and the hour tells me that I 
must give up. There are still many matters associated 
with it which I should wish to refer to, and, possibly, 
I may take another opportunity to aid in laringing out 
all that I consider important with regard to tlie great 
surgieal question to which I have directed attention in 
these two lectures. 

The question has now been so extensively and so 
variously handled by the different authorities whom I 
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have quoted, that I canuot pretend to much novelty in 
my preaeut dealing with it. If I estimate my own 
attempt rightly, it has l>eeu to show the superiority of 
a leg and foot of flesh iind blood to any artificial sub- 
stitute—of a foot and leg, whatsoever the shortening, 
whatever the " arrest of development," to a stump of 
a third, one-half, or even two-thuds of the length of 
the thigh. Here are representations (fig. 63) of the 




best artificial limbs that can be made. Here is a limb 
(fig. 64) after excision of the knee. Here is a stump 
(fig. 65) after amputation in the thigh. " Look upon 
this picture (fig. 63), and upon this" (fig, 64) ; " look 
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Upon this picture (fig. 65), aud upon thie" (fig. 61), 




Fig. 64. Fig. 66. 

r this (fig. 62), or this (fig. 64), and I aak your verdict I 
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Me President and Gentlemen, — Again I have the 
honour of adilressing you as your Profesaor of Human 
Anatomy and Surgeiy. On a similar occasion last year, 
when I began the duties of this chair, I referred to the 
difficulty of selecting subjects wherewith to attract the 
attention of such an audience aa might naturally be 
expected ^rithin these walls. I cannot say that time 
and experience have lessened the diffidence I then felt. 
Aa knowledge has increased during my professional ex- 
perience, I have become more and more sensible of the 
magnitude of the task which the surgeon undertakes 
who ventures, besides engaging in practice, to assume 
the duties of a teacher. Aa in many other departments 
of life, knowledge with us, when wisely used, tends 
largely to demonstrate our comparative ignorance, and 
my own brief experience in this chair has impressed me 
more forcibly than ever with the responsibilities per- 
taining to such an office. Whatever the amount of in- 
dividual knowledge, it falls so fiir short of that possessed 
by numljera, that he who aspires to stand even if only 
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a step higher on the ladder than many of those around 
hini must needs be careful how he holds himself in his 
exalted position. 

These remarks follow naturally from my experience 
of last year. Feeling at that time that I had little 
to say different from that already familiarly known 
in Burgeiy, I am now aware that my resoureca arc 
diminished to the extent of my last course of lectures. 
The field of my own knowledge is thus far exhausted, 
and now I have to see in what way I can best fulfil 
my duties this season, both to your satisfaction and 
my own. 

During the preparation of my lectures for last year I 
was pressed to give a name to their scope, and perceiv- 
ing that in detailing part of my own personal experience 
I was deahng somewhat largely with that of others, 
who were my contemporaries, or had immediately pre- 
ceded me, I ventured to announce that my lectures 
would be " On the Progress of Siu-gery during the Pre- 
sent Century," It was perhaps a presumptuous title ; 
but I could see none better at the time, nor even now 
can I think of one more appropriate. I felt that I v/aa 
dealing with my own life in surgery. I could not refer 
to my own labours, such as they had been, without re- 
ferring to those of others. A variety of circumstances, 
many possibly fortuitous, had given me a prominent 
place in my profession, — need I say more than that I 
had been selected your Professor of Surgery? — and I 
thought it better, instead of saying " the life and times'' 
of your humble servant, to say that my lectures would 
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be on the progress of surgery diiring a period in which 
I had dualt hirgcly with it myself. 

Every one has his own views as to how such a theme 
should be treated. I thought I had guarded myself 
sufficiently in my introductory lecture, by stating that 
I should select only such subjects as those in which I 
had been specially interested, on which I fancied 1 could 
speak with some authority. I neither felt willing nor 
even competent to take up all departments in aui^ry; 
and, above all, I was more anxious to refer chiefly to 
my own personal experience than to give a reiteration 
of what had been abready said and published by others. 
Instead of working a subject to exhaustion, I preferred 
touching the a:ilient points, particularly tliose which my 
humble judgment led me to suppose might be of greatest 
interest to an assembly of men aU-eady familiar with the 
ordinary aspect of surgery. 

The details of the progress of surgery in the nine- 
teefith century are not to be worked out in such lectures 
as these. In number and minuteness they would pall 
upon the audience; and even as a professor writes or 
speaks, things are going on or transpii-ing around which 
show the difficulty of keeping pace with the onward 
progress of our profession. John Bell denied the possi- 
bility of stemming by external pressure the flow of 
blood through the common femoral artery; yet how 
time has altered the dictum of that great genius in 
siu-gery! To say nothing more at present regarding 
the efficacy of pressure in a variety of ways and places, 
it ia worthy of passing remark, that in modern days the 
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posailiility of usefully compreasing the abdominal aorta. 
has been recognised. Professor Lister of Glasgow has 
signalised himself in this respect, so that Professor 
Syme was enabled to cut into a great aneuriam in the 
pelvis, and apply ligatures to the main vessel with the 
most happy results ; and within the last twelve months 
we have become familiar with the fact that iliac aneu- 
rism has been cured by compressing the aorta. We are 
indebted to Dr Heath of Newcastle and Dr Mapother 
of Dublin for these remarkable cases; to Dr Murray, 
also of Newcastle, we owe this idea, besides the demon- 
stration, that actually aneurism of the abdominal aorta 
itself may be cured in a like manner* Even the recent 
combination of ansesthesia and pressure in such cases 
is a vast stride in modern progress. Nor can I omit 
allusion to the great fact, that within the same period a 
successful case of hgature of the innominata has occur- 
red in the hands of Dr A. W. Smith of New Orleans-^ 
another surgical triumph of our Transatlantic brethren, 
imd a living tribute, in a double sense, to Valentine 
Mott, who fii'st had the courage to resort to that bold 
proceeding,! and who was happily spared to advanced* 
years to hear of the realisation of his grand conception. 
Certain omissions last year, which resulted from 

• See Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xlvii. 1864 ; anJ 
Medical Timos and Gazette, 15th April 1865. 

+ The Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. vii. 1864. 
Reliitod by Dr H. L. Eogow ; also Roport of case by Dr A. W. 
Smith, New Orleans :■ — Common carotid tied at same time ; vertebral 
artery secnred a month aftenrarda for secondary hemorrbiigs. 
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necessity, have in Bome degree been made good by the 
kind interest of those who honoured my lectures w-itU 
their criticisms, and others I may possibly compensate 
for in future. In justice to myself and those who shall 
follow me in this chair, I think it right to state what I 
consider a great difficulty associated with these lectures. 
Six are expected, and each must be in itself, as it were, 
complete. One may be a sequence of its predecessor; 
the whole may pertain to a single subject; but each 
must have a beginning, a middle, and a well-rounded 
finish, else woe to the unlucky professor. Now, at first 
sight, it may not appear difficult to effect all this; but 
here is the rub— the audience are almost as stringent 
as Portia with the Jew's proposed pound of flesh. The 
" bond" is for a sixty minutes' lecture. If, in taking 
execution, the professor falls short of or exceeds the 
stipulated hour, he well-nigh incurs penalties little less 
than those which encompassed the unhappy Shyloch! 
I confess that I have had more trouble on this score 
than with most others; but, like that implacable old 
man, I have been somewhat indebted to the leniency 
^f the coui't when I have infringed upon the strict letter 
of my " bond." I find no fault with this custom; on 
the contrary, I think it good, although I may still have 
to trust to your indulgence to spare me a few extra 
minutes; for with the subjects we treat of here it is 
indeed difScult to hit off, to the satisfaction of all, 
everj-thing, and yet not fill more than the rotundity of 
sixty minutes of time. 

But now to the proper business of the day! Leaving 
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for the time such grand tliemes as aneurisms and great 
arteries ; professing for the day to say little or nothing 
regarding what has fancifully been called "capital" 
surgery, I propose to be so bold as to read to you a 
lecture on some matters in "Minor Surgery," as the 
phrase goes. "What!" I suppose some of you may 
mentally exclaim, "more about little matters, after all 
that was said last year regarding split lips and split 
paktea, and lithotomy for little stones on little children ! " 
Even so, gentlemen. I am of opinion that little things 
constitute the bulk of surgery. Mr Abemethy did not 
think it beneath his dignity to describe the making of 
a linseed-meal poultice; Sir Benjamin Brodie wrote 
upon coma and bunions; and I know first-rate physi- 
cians who delight in giving instructions for getting up 
the best beef-tea for their patients. An ingrowing eye- 
lash may destroy vision ; a margin of toe-nail may cause 
lameness as effectually as a gunshot wound in the thigh ; 
and what is " minor" in one man's estimation may 
really appear great in another's. Intrinsic vidue is that 
by which estimates are mostly formed. Were we to 
look to this stj-le of estimate here, we should find that 
one of the smallest of surgical operations has been most 
largely remunerated. We all know how varied the 
payment has been in regard to the Uttle operation of 
vaccination. Its price has run from nil to L.10,000 
and a title. But nil has a large account in the Bank 
of Science, and it is of vast importance that the work 
should be as well done as if filthy lucre were the only 
reward. Parish doctors, poor-law surgeons, even those 
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in the history of surgery was thi»e less £uth in applica- 
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firnr IB chiefly in nature; and unless there be a regulat- 
ing power from within, we know that we can do but 
little ^fither to restrain or excite. The efficacy of our 
i(im]AfHit applications may often be questionable : and 
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those which stimulate I feel certain often do more harm 
than gooil. Nothing, I fancy, can be simpler than lint 
and water. What can be less irritating than lard or 
simple cerate 1 Even these axe set aside by some of om' 
ablest practitioners, such aa Dr Humphry of Cambridge ; 
and literally nothing is applied to some of the largest 
wounds we have to deal with. To be sure, in accord- 
ance with custom in this country, the surfaces are held 
together by stitches until nature effects the permanent 
union; but in such an instance these are only mechani- 
cal aitls ; they are like the splints with which we keep 
steady the fragments of a broken bone. The contrast 
lietween heaps of dressings on a stump of the thigh and 
nothing at all ia certainly remarkable. AU that some 
aim at is merely to keep surfaces in contact, and from 
molestation— even from the weight of bedclothes. In 
as far as actual union is concerned, this is perhaps the 
best and most philosophic view to take. Yet evil may 
actually arise from such excess of simplicity. It ia 
hardly possible to guard against external influences, 
either from around, or fi^m the incautious or irregular 
movements of the patient. Hence, in many instances, 
such a style of dressing, with straps or bandages, or 
both combined,' as shall give most security against such 
evil influences, must be allowed to be the wisest course. 
Yet again I say that these are only mechanical appli- 
ances ; but where they are accurately adapted their 
utility is beyond doubt. If an ointment is used in such 
a case, it cannot possibly be of any service except to 
facilitate the removal of outside coverings. I here 
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ivfuT to ointment as being one of the simplest appHca- 
tiuns : juitl whatever virtue may be claimed for anv 
apeciaJ i-ompouud of the kind, ita influence cannot 
ostentl f&r. Water must havf a more extended sphere 
of m-tiou. tor if I'rvveutinl from evaporating, and regn- 
larly ai>pli*.\l. oil aixiund must be kept more or less 
moist. The temivrature of iicousiderable substance erf 
tis»Ui<A may U' mtttervally modified by water, yft 
elothi*, if ntipHtnl only at a tirst or single dressing, 
(nmut as nothinj; m what I am now referring to ; bnt 
if eoUl wakT \v fris-iueutly renewed without special 
eoveriiig. *>r if evaporation be pa'vented by oiled 
the tem}vnitun; may be kept eonsidembly below 
uatund stamlar^l. (.IT jKiesihly somewhat above; althoi 
on thwe |x»inti» 1 do not think that we have much 
ciwi knowle*!^'. Notwithstiinding some assertions 
tlie contrtirv, I U'lievo that most of us have the im- 
ph'swon, that whilst adhesion nt a wound is being 
wtud thew is prvwnt what Hunter called " the 
I ndhiaive inflammation ;" but I am not aware 
' it has ever been demonstrated that a slight fall 
rise in tcmiwrotuiD haa much, if any, influence 
that jinK-ess. 

I refer to this subject at jirescnt chiefly to qucsticHU 
the supposed benetieiiU influenee of even so mild an 
application as water, or of simple ointment, in regard' 
to the process of adhesion. If only this process be 
aimed at, I believe them to be utterly useless. They 
have no healing influence whatever 1 

But in the majority of wounds, even when we tall 
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of acllieaion having taken place, some points here and 
there do not unite ; and these must then do so by the 
more tardy ])rocesses of suppuration and granulation. 
If ligatures have been used to arrest hsemorrhage, and 
the ends are left out, suppuration and granulation must 
of necessity occur. And here, I believe, complicated 
and compounded dressings are equally useless. Oint- 
ments, even the most simple, are, in my opinion, of 
value only as permitting the more ready removal of 
soiled dressings ; but water, in such cases, I consider of 
singular worth. If moderately cold, it may keep down 
temperature — possibly prevent accumulation of blood 
in the inflamed parts ; and in both ways, or by some 
other influence on the nervous system, give at least 
comfort to the patient's feelings. I believe the theory 
a sound one, that moisture and warmth tend to pro- 
mote suppuration ; and when this process is once fairly 
established the patient generally has considerable rehef, 
both from local distress and general fever. The old- 
fashioned poultice has been largely displaced to make 
way for the more elegant dressing of wet lint covered 
with oiled silk, or for the " spongio-piline," which 
serves similar purposes. In ray daily experience I am 
often asked if water used thus should be hot or cold. 
I answer that it is of Httle or no consequence, as in 
either case the water will speedily acquire the tempera- 
ture of the surface on which it is placed. 

But it is with palpable open surfaces that there is the 
greatest variety of dressings, and perhaps variety of 
opinion as to the specific agency of compounded dress- 
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inga. For a simple escoriation or abrasion not larger 
than a pin's head, to those enormous damaged surfaces I 
from scalds or burns which may cover half the body or 1 
more, there have been compositions recommended wliich f 
I have neither time nor inclination to enumerate. AH j 
have been vaunted ; all men of experience have seen 
most of them tried. Patients have died during, though 
not from, their appUcation; and surfaces have been 
healed under all such varied agencies. Fluids have 
been used, from the blandest — say thin water-gruel — I 
to solutions of various initating, even caustic salts, or | 
to spirit of wine or of turpentine. Powders, from ■] 
simple flour to that of carbonate of lime, oxide of zinc I 
or of resin, have had their advocates. Oils, from aweet 
oH up to turpentine, have been extolled ; and an en- 
velopment of cotton wool has been in certain instances 1 
considered all powerful. 

Here it appears as if our resources for good were I 
unlimited. With so many appUcations for open but- I 
faces, each having been extoEed in its time as beyond j 
all others in utihty, does it not appear as if we possessed 1 
the most precise power wherewith to heal as it were at I 
command 1 Yet how often do we see the highest skill ] 
seemingly baffled 1 And does it not appear evident 
that the man of experience is generally indifferent as I 
to which application is used for a time ? The reason 
of this, I believe, is, that when out of scholastic bounds, ] 
and reasoning for himself, he is not impressed with con- I 
fidence in those specific virtues for which certain appli- 
cations have been extolled. For my own part, I have I 
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long come to the conclusion that many of those agents 
are positively injurious, and that when healing actually 
takes place under their use it is in despite. There is a 
power within the body itself which works for good 
irrespective of such injurious appliances. No doubt, in 
some inst-auces, a gentle stimulant in the shape of lotion 
or ointment does good ; but in the majority, if nature 
be left to herself, she will effect cicatrisation in proper 
time — a time over the duration of which we have but 
little control. From what I now say, it might appear 
that we have actually no power or influence in the 
management of such cases. But I am far from imply- 
ing this ; on the contrary, the utmost skill may be dis- 
played, the highest success achieved, 

A horse may be on his legs for months without 
seeming to sufler in any way ; but man cannot sustain 
the erect posture beyond a brief period. His nervous 
and muscular systems need rest, and, above all, the 
vascular system requires such changes of position as 
shall contribute to its integrity. The upright tubes, 
arteries, and veins, between the heart and feet, require 
reat at brief intervals, that the strain upon their tissues 
by the ever-flowing streams of blood may be relieved ; 
and if there be neglect regarding this, loss of tone, to 
say the least, must be the result ; and when tube tissues 
suffer— I mean the substance of vessels themselves — 
other tissues suffer in proportion, and this is especially 
marked in the cellular tissue and skin of the lower limbs. 
Such loss of tone, loss of vigour, loss of health, occurs 
more readily in some frames than in others ; but the 
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Strongest — that is, where the relative vigoiir of tissues 
is perfect— must suffer, and hence the frequency of 
open sores on the skin in the lower cstremities of men 
who are much afoot, and in particular in those who 
have already had inflammation, or a disoi-dered state of 
the circulation, in the lower limhs. Now, it is here that 
skill and knowledge tell with such marked effect. 
Doubtless man's ordinary instinct would in most in- 
stances be of service here. If he had it in his power 
he would lie instead of stand; but whilst seeing the 
good effect, he might not Ije able to give that physio- 
logical reason for it which we so readily appreciate. 
Now, so great is the loss of tone in many cases that even 
the horizontal position will not rapidly restore the just 
equilibrium. The blood-vessels, particularly the veins, 
have 90 lost their normal elasticity that they do not act 
as in perfect health. A little gentle pressure with a 
roller round the limb, say from foot to knee, will in the 
majority of such cases prove of essential service in giving 
that support against the ever-acting force of the heart 
and blood which for the time makes up for the loss of 
tone which I have supposed. Here rest, attitude, and 
support, enjoined on scientific principles, and with due 
regard to the health of the system otherwise and else- 
where, are agencies which we have largely at our con- 
trol, and which the practitioner \isea in accordance with 
his acquired skill — a skill which in some individuda 
seems enhanced by what may be called instinct 

To struggle with nature successfully implies weU- 
nigh the highest scope of surgical power, but it is 
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equally creditable to aid her; and whilat we all aim at 
doing 80 to the best of our knowledge, and as we have 
Ijeen taught by rule, my esperience leads me to say 
that we often err greatly. I mean it as no disparage- 
ment to young practitioners when I say that possibly 
they are most to blame in this respect. I attribute 
this, however, chiefly to their education. In lectures 
and professional books the same thing is told over and 
over again, generation after generation. Many lecturers 
and authors deem it a sort of heresy if they omit stating 
what their predecessors have said or done, particularly 
if a good sounding name can be introduced. Much 
lias been said in eiTor and enthusiasm by those who 
have gone before us; just aa much is said and done in 
the present day under similar influences. It is human 
nature that such should be. Yet it is unfortunate that 
those in foremost places should think so little for them- 
selves, and be content with retailing at second-hand 
that which a little reflection, founded on experience, 
would speedily show to be faulty. Statements which 
have got into books — into print — imply a great deal in 
the estimation of some; and these, though perhaps 
founded in error and hurry, have been transfeiTcd from 
one to another mitil lecturers and authors have con- 
sidered them so stereotj'ped that they have become 
afraid to omit them lest they should be charged with 
ignorance. Bold thinkers ai-e largely required in our 
profession, even though in their work, whilst clearing 
chaos and upsetting palpable errors, they may them- 
selves produce some mystification. One original 
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thought or fact is woith a thousand stereotyped 
fallacies. 

Here I shall venture on delicate ground, and eall 
attention to the present therapeutic chanu-ter and use 
of mercuiy. Have diseases so changed that this power- 
ful drug aud poison is no longer required? Granting 
Bome such changes, is it not the impression of the 
middle-aged and the rising, that the virtues of this 
medicine have been greatly overrated, and that in a 
large proportion of cases its use can be entirely dis- 
pensed with? Has there not been some error, acme 
fallacy, here which thoughtful men in modern times 
have well-nigh set aside? Let me give a surgical 
illustration, which I shall draw from my own experience, 
and for which I shall take the responsibilitj". 

I believe I am right in stating that the opinion is 
almost universal that children are peculiarly liable to 
eonvulaions after operations. In one of my lectures 
last year in this theatre, I refeiTed to considerable per- 
sonal experience with such subjects; and in departments 
in surgery besides those spoken of, I feel entitled to say 
that I have performed probably as many operations as 
most of my contemporaries, yet throughout my life I 
have not seen a single instance of convulsions produced 
t)y operations. There is scarcely a surgical book in 
which the subject is not referred to, and the high 
authority of Sir Astley Cooper is often quoted in corro- 
boration. Now, I do not doubt that Sir Astley may have 
seen such a result; but I have no hesitation in stating 
that the occurrence is so rare that, instead of formini; 
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the ideal rule, it should be held as the exception. Ooe, 
or several examples of this kind occurring in a Ufe-loug 
experience should have no more influence on the general 
question than if we endeavoured to demonstrate that 
because every now and then men are found dead in 
bed in the morning, the death of ail must be the same. 

The loss of confidence in much-vaunted remedies 
seems, in some respects, like a loss, or diminution, in 
our appliances — an abstraction from our powers, as it 
were. But in my opinion the correct view to take here 
is, that we are acquiring a knowledge of our own igno- 
rance — that we arc beginning to see that we have 
placed our faith erroneously ; in short, that we have been 
taking honour to ourselves for that which has been 
justly due to nature. We begin to see the difference 
between blind empiiicism and natural processes. 

An astringent lotion — say a solution in water of 
sulphate of zinc, two or three grains to the ounce — is 
by most of us deemed well-nigh specific ; and so it in a 
manner seems to be when a sore is rapidly approaching 
the last stage of heaUng. The same may be said of 
various solutions and ointments. Yet dare one of us 
athrm that had water only, or dry lint only, been 
applied, or had nothing been used, the sore would have 
l>een an hour later in healing? Yet so strong is faith 
in these appUcations, that the practitioner just emerged 
from the schools is apt to take what he thinks will be 
the most rapid course, and so astringents are resorted 
to at once, and thus a raw surface is so teased and 
irritated that nature takes twice the time to do her 
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work of repair. A sore which, if let alone, or covered 
by acme simple only, would have healed in a few days 
or weeks, may be so fretted as to endure for months. 
It must have frequently fallen to the lot of seniors to 
be consulted by patients and practitioners about sores 
which seem to have baffled all skill and every sort of 
appheation, and when the advice has been given to 
apply simple water, a bit of wetted lint — to do, as it 
were, nothing at all — the sore has rapidly healed, I 
know of no stronger test of confidence in my own 
humble skill which I ever incur with those who consult 
me than when, visit after visit, with reference to alow- 
healing sores, I say, "Go on with wet lint, if you 
please!" Yet I fancy it is the right course both for 
the patient and for surgery. Occasionally some, under 
the impression that nothing is being done, ■n'ill cling to 
the mysterious-looking black or yellow lotion — to the 
so-called specific alterative; even a month of slow 
poisoning with mercury may be preferred to the laissez 
/aire system; but the generaHty of patients are satisfied 
with a reasonable explanation. 

I am here, however, on the borders, as it were, 
between physic and surgery; and as the latter is 
emphatically my theme, let me take some illustrations 
which belong more positively to that department. 

From what I have stated it may be inferred, and 
with justice, that I object to much interference with 
nature's ways so long as they appear to bear in a satis- 
factory direction ; yet there are many instances in 
which non-interference equally displays the absence of 
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good surgery. Thus to leave a foreign substance in a 
wound, when it can be extracted or removed with less 
risk than is involved by its presence, may be considered 
bad surgery. Injudicious interference ia to be repro- 
bated; but when a wise amplication of surgery effects 
the removal of a decided evil, the act is one of good 
practice. Let us take an instance of very common 
occurrence — where a bit of dead bone lies in the body 
within reach of the surgeon, not only dead, but actually 
separated fi-om the living tissue. This may be a case 
where fragments of bone have been deprived of hfe by 
an injury, or where disease has killed the part. So per- 
fect are nature's ways in some such cases, that she 
moves the dead part until it literally falls from the 
rest of the body, or is thrown off its original axis, and 
thrust lengthwise through a narrow track, I have seen 
a sequestrum of the whole thickness of the femur turned 
nearly at right angles to the original Hue of the bone; 
HO far pushed from the thigh, too, that the surgeon had 
only to take hold of the projection with his hand, and 
pull it away by a force scarcely more than sufficient to 
lift its weight. But it is a great error in surgery to 
suppose that nature will always do her work in this 
way. Often she seems helpless for further work than 
mere isolation ; actually she may speedily envelop the 
dead bit of bone in such a way that even the mechani- 
cal powers of the surgeon may fail to accomplish extrac- 
tion of the offending part. Now, I greatly feai- that it 
is a common error to rely too much upon nature in 
many such cases. What with soft tissues, possibly with 
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litirtl, even with isolated porta, it may be fairly hemmed 
in, and, imless interfered with, may lodge a lifetime, 
and be all the while a most offenaive and distressing 
occupant. It is in some such eases that we see great 
triumphs in our art, the triumph being enhanced by a 
display of st^ieuce and skill which only the instructed 
can perfectly understand. 

The engineer's or miner's work of sinking a shaft or 
a counter-shaft is not more scientific tlian an explora- 
tion in pui'suit of fluid and extraneous material ; and 
in my opinion there are few things in practical sui^ry 
more striking than the sight of the surgeon extracting 
dead bones through a track where matter only had 
flowed before; and still more so when he cuts at a con- 
siderable distance fi-om the apparent seat of disease 
through seemingly healthy tissues, and removes a por- 
tion of dead !»oue, a bullet, or other inanimate material, 
which may have been the cause of suffering for months 
or years. The counter-opening of the surgeon ia gene- 
rally a scientific proceeding, and one which often dis- 
plays consummate skill. Now, I believe that there is 
often needless delay in extnicting deatl bone. After 
separation is complete it should be forthwith removed. 
No good can possilily result from delay, but much harm 
may; for, besides prolonging a source of exhaustion, 
there will in certain instances be such a formation of 
new bone that the mechanical powers of the surgeon 
may fail to make way through it. Notwithstanding 
the palpable nature of many such cases, I have often 
been astonished at the secmiug want of judgment and 
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skill on the part of the Burgeon. Internal remedies and 
external appliances have heen fruitlessly used — impro- 
perly used, I may say, for all that was required Wiis a 
simple application of the surgeon's hand, with suitable 
instiTimcnt wherewith to remove or extract the offend- 
ing part. Not long ago I saw an instance of necrosis 
of the clavicle about midway between its extremities, 
resulting from erysipelas and abscess. The patient had 
been brought from a distant eountiy for assistance. 
The original inflammation had long since ceased, and 
there was only a small opening or sore over the dead 
piece of clavicle. Now, jn this case the practitioner 
in charge had latterly trusted entirely to the supposed 
efficacy of a plaster of a waxy and resinous composition. 
So thickly was it laid on (spread upon leather, and 
made to cover the clavicle, part of the arm, and scapula) 
that some considerable time was required, with a free 
use of turpentine, to clear all away so tliat the parts 
could be properly examined. It was then readily per- 
ceived that the only mischief remaining was a small bit 
of dead bone, which was almost as easily removed as 
lifting it from a table. The villainous plaster was dis- 
carded, water di-essing was applied, and in a fortnight 
only a scar remained. This was a sad illustration of 
misplaced faith, whether in plaster, nature, or both. 
My impression on seeing the dressing was that most 
reliance had been put in the plaster, otherwise one more 
than a foot square in extent would not have been used 
to a disease whose probable surface might have been 
covered by the point of a finger. 
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If these really are minor thiugs in surgery, it would 
be well that more attention were paid to them. But, 
in reality, I often doubt if it be wise to sanction the use 
of the term "minor" at alL It implies a seeming 
division of surgery into two departments: as if they 
could not, or should not, be practised by all alike. It 
shows as if the worker in minor surgery was incom- 
petent for the major; and again, it makes it appear as 
if the performer in great thiugs had no room in his 
mind for little matters — a species of affectation by no 
means to be admired. I have seen a great surgeon 
amputate a limb with a few movements of his arms and 
hands, and then stand aloof to let his assistants secure 
the bleeding vessels and close the wound. I have often 
I thought that there was something equivocal in thus 
stopping short in the operation, — as if to show a con- 
trast as regards precision and rapidity between himself 
and his assistants; and, for my part, I have always 
found these " minor " aifairs the most tetUous, and 
oft«n the most difficult, part of such an operation. I 
once heard an hospitid surgeon say. that he should like 
I just to hold the position of being called to perform 
I operations without having to deal with the cases either 
[ In-fore or after. Nothing could, in my mind, convey a 
worse conception either of the tnie character of surgery 
] or of the duties of a surgeon. There can be no great- 
nesfl in surgery when details are overlooked. A character 
1 for niccness in details alone will not make up the full 
I measure of that of a great surgeon ; neither will great 
I deeds — that is, operations. There must be a combina- 
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tion to give perfection; and my impression is, that be 
who can master major surgery, bo to call it, will be 
likely to be the most efficient in minor. I must say, 
however, that I have often seen a carelessness aljout 
minor things with hospitiil surgeons — who, from their 
connection with such institutions, usually constitute the 
great ones of the day — which has seemed to me to 
injure the character of surgery. Even in capital surgery, 
as the phrase occasionally goes, there is a necessity to 
look into details; for what could appesir worse than 
to see a flap, in amputation of the lower limb, com- 
pleted before it was discovered that there was not a 
saw in the apartment? This ia no fancy picture; for 
I have actually seen it. This implies a want of thought 
and care such as might be expected from a person who 
would transfix and cut upwai-ds in making flaps in 
amputation: a deed which I have also actually wit- 
nessed, although happily only on the dead body. 

How common it ia for small timiours to be taken to 
men avowedly of small repute 1 Yet must we not all 
admit that in general it is much easier to take out 
large tumours than small ones, as there is a niceness 
of manipulation in the removal of small growths which 
is not needed in the others ; and this nicety in reality 
constitutes a more difficult operation — tries the temper 
and skin of the surgeon much more than the other. 

However small the interference on the part of the 
surgeon, it should be effected with consideration and 
care. Operations for hfemorrhoids and partial prolapsus 
are generally reckoned amongst the minor, and in con- 
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scqaence are, I believe, often very indifferently effected. 
In a short time the patient is as bad as ever, and 
remains so until something different from " minor 
surgery" is applied. Operations for nsevi, for small 
vascular tumours, pass amongst the proceedings of minor 
surgery ; yet how often vigorous treatment is required 
in Bueh after some " minor" peddling! There is an 
old adage, that " fools should not play with edged tools ; " 
but there are more dangers in surgery than from cutting 
inBtruments. I have known both forearm and leg lost 
by too tight bandaging for simple fracture ; and I have 
seen a young lady's face disfigured for life by the reck- 
less, careless use of nitric acid to destroy a na-vus on 
the lower eyelicL It was applied so lavishly that it 
ran to the cheek, and did irreparable mischief. 

From year to year, as I occasionally meet such 
tumours of the mamma as this (fig. 66), which weighed 




nineteen pounds when I removed it ; or like this 
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(fig. 07) ; — some monstxr form of disease, of which you 
see so maoy apeeimens around [pointing to casta and 
drawings], which has been permitted to assume that 
condition by the olistinacy of the person, possibly by 
a persistence in dealing with charlatans, possibly from 




Fig. 67 

maltreatment by surgery, I fancy that I have seen the 
last instance of the kind; but again and again one 
observes repetitions of the same, and we may say in 
surgery as with the poor, that bad cases will never 
cease out of the land. Yet withal I have a strong 
impression that surgery makes progress in respect 
of these cases, and that diseases which, if left, through 
ignorance or improper treatment, to run their course, 
and assume the monster aspect referred to, are in reaUty 
checked in early development by an improved skill in 
surgery, founded on scientific and practical data, which 
result from increasing age and experience. Here are 
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two examples illustrative of these views. In this 
iustauco (tig. 68), through folly and charlatanry, the 




patient's life was in a manner aaciTficed ; even ampu- 
tation was of no avail. But here (fig. 69), by taking 
a disease of a somewhat similar kind in a much earlier 
stage — although the tumour (of a filjroid sort) origi- 
nated in the soleus — both limb and life wei-c saved 
by early local removal. 

Two-thirds of a century have increased our resources 
in Buch matters; and among modem improvements for 
disseminating knowledge, there is none greater, in my 
estimation, than that practical style of pulilic teaching 
which is an essential feature in every well-condueted 
general hospital of the present day. Private operations 
in large public hospitals are now in a manner eschewed ; 
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personal Mends and apprentices arc not now solely the 
on-lookers ; the days of " hole-and-comer surgery," to 
use the term of the greatest medical reformer of 




modem times,* have passed away; practice in wards 
and theatres is now so patent to all that it behoves the 
best of us to look to such laurels as we may chance to 
have, and to see and show that "minor surgery" 
requires and deserves as much skill and attention as 
even the best among us can bestow upon it. 
* Wakley. 




When I lectured Inst year on the subject of lithotrity 
my chief object was to bring under notice a method of 
practice which in my opiiiion was httle known. From 
personal experience I bad loamt, that althougli stones 
might be broken ever so small, the fragments would 
not come away spontaneously in all instances, and 
that unless they were removed, patients might be left 
after lithotrity actually in a worse condition than if 
nothing had been done, with a number of stones instead 
of one, and consequently with a greatly increased sur- 
face for the deposit of new material I had found out 
the uselessneas of most of the instruments for the ex- 
traction of small calculi or of fragments, and the chief 
object of that lecture was to recommend small Htho- 
trites and scoops, with a view to render the cure of 
stone by crushing both more precise and more rapid 
with lithotrites of a comparatively small size. 1 ftmcied 
that small stones, and particularly fragments, could be 
more easily attacked, and that with small scoops frag- 
ments of considerable size, or even small stones entii*e, 




might lie extracted with a facility greater than tliitik 
iustnimciita would permit. Further, I atlduced a 
number of illustrations of the practice which seemed to 
me of considerable value. Since that time I have had 
additional reason to be well satisfied, and it remains to 
be seen whether this will become a useful and common 
addition to the practice hitherto followed of letting 
fragments pass spontaneously and literally by chance. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since Heurteloup 
and Costello first in a manner taught this operation to 
the surgeons of this country; for although Elderton, 
Hodgson, and a few others, had done something, it 
must be admitted that our attention was most forcibly 
arrested by these gentlemen, as also by the reports of 
the proceedings on the Continent, particularly by Civiale 
and Le Roy. 

It might be a question whether this operation has 
sufl'ered in character most from its enemies or its friends ; 
for it has often struck me that much mischief has 
resulted from the high eulogiums which were passed 
upon it in eai-ly years by those who professed to be its 
exponenta. An amount of success was claimed for it 
which seemed perfectly amazing, particularly to those 
who were largely engaged in the treatment of stone in 
the bladder and of diseases of the urinary organs. These 
practitioners were well aware of the dangers associated 
with wounds of the urethra and neck of the bladder, 
and how a very slight cause, even the introduction of 
a bougie, might produce serious evil — ay, death itself; 
and when told, that of 250 cases of lithotrity, oiUy two 
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or three had been uiiBiiccessfii!, they natorally felt mach 
astonished; for in venesection itself — then one of the 
eommonest and simplest operations in surgery — it was 
doubtful if 8uch immunity from evil could be claimed. 
It wiis no wonder, then, that when some of our surgeons 
became a little familiar with cases under their own 
observation — occurring in their own practice, or even in 
that of professed lithotritists — and saw that sometinies a 
patient's sufferings were greatly aggravated, that some- 
times death ensued after the ojieration, — they looked 
with suspicion on its much-vaunted claims. Instead of 
being free from danger, and successful in almost evi 
instance, the reverse was so often the case that friend 
hesitated, and opponents loudly exclaimed against ic 
In the whole of my professional experience I know nol 
of a useful operation which has been so shameAdlji 
overpraised and thereby damaged in character. If lithoj 
trity could have spoken, it would have saitl, "Save r 
from my friends I" As years have rolled on, oppor- 
tunities have enabled ua to judge of its merits andt 
defects more impartially; and I trust the time is noi 
far distant when we may have more reliable data t 
have hitherto been made pubHc, on which to form i 
opinion as to its usefulness. 

I believe that the early experience of hthotrity in I 
this country greatly discouraged our surgeons; forwitl 
all the skill they could apply, their hopes and expect* 
tions were disappointed, and in consequence the open 
tion was in a manner neglected, and made but slow^ 
progress amongst us. With the eseeptioi 
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by Mr AatoQ Key, and another by myaelf, it might be 
Baiil with truth that little but casual notice had been 
taken of it by practitionera in these islands, although 
attention had been so strongly, forcibly invited by 
Heurteloup and CostelJo, who, as strangers, did more 
than all our surgeons together to further the progress 
of the o^jeration. These gentlemen used a hammer to 
force one of the blades against the stone, and it is a 
singular fact, that the Uthotrite now in general use, sis 
constructed by Weiss, had been some time before actually 
laid aside at the instigation of Sir Benjamjn Brodie, 
because it was thought that the fragments of stone 
flying from the blades might stick in the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder, and cause additional irritation. 
But this, like many other fallacious ideas, was soon 
recognised as a mistake, and Sir Benjamin himself, with 
the very instrument in question, became the most dis- 
tinguished British lithotritist of the day. 

I have often wondered how it was that surgeons of 
this country took so slowly to lithotrity. Brought 
before them as it was with the highest imaginable 
character for safety and comfort, it seems strange that 
it should not have Ixien adopted at once, when it wjis 
intended to supersede the difficult, formidable, and often 
fatal operation of lithotomy. I believe that when men 
came to see the operation in its results, as well as in 
its performance, and were no longer led by reports only, 
a feeling of disappointment largely prevailed. It was 
not so free from piiin, trouble, and danger as ha^l l)ecn 
alleged. Death came when httle expected. Inllara- 
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mation of the mucous membrane of the bladder, fever, 
disordered urine, reteotion, were no unfrequent results. 
The pain attending the use of the instruments was 
hardly to be borne in some cases ; and these results 
had been so little referred to in the early reports of 
the operation, that surgeons were taken by surprise, 
and could not but contrast the smooth after-progreas 
of lithotomy, where the operatiou was successful, with 
all the distress evinced in frequently repeated lithotrity 
in the same case. No doubt the awkwardness of 
manipulal^g with new instruments for a new opera^ 
tion had some influence. Then, too, I imagine that 
those in our ranks who had already become adepts in 
lithotomy were in some degree reluctant to give up the 
most brilliant operation in surgery; and younger men, 
looking to the laurels won by their predecessors, still 
clung to the exciting memories of hthotomy. 

But it is characteristic of progress and civiliaation, 
that that which seems beat at one time is set aside and 
forgotten by advancing improvements. At no period 
of the history of man has this been so conspicuous as 
in the present centuiy; and the zeal of those who 
practise surgery has been no less in proportion than 
that of those who deal with other great things of the 
day. Within these forty years an operation, in a man- 
ner hallowed by the antiquity of two thousand years or 
more, has been largely superseded by a process whose 
seeming simplicity appeal's in a manner to set it out of 
the category of an operatiou, I may now add that the 
seeming apathy of the profession in this countiy has 
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been amply counterbalanced by the valuable WTitings 
of Brotlie, Coulson, Thompson, Hawkins, and in the 
text-books of our surgical teachers of the day. 

I have already, in former lectures, characterised this 
procedure aa one of the greatest additions to modem 
surgery. However brilliant an operation lithotomy may 
be, there are horrors associated with it enough to appal 
the strongest mind, either in patient or surgeon. Indeed, 
the latter, from his experience, knows them so fully, 
that, in the conscientious discharge of his duties, he 
lends a wiUiug esir to any proposal intended to simplify 
or to set aside the process altogether. Lithotrity has 
as yet proved by far the most perfect suliatitutc ; and, 
although I believe that it falls short of the superiority 
at one time claimed for it, yet I am fully convinced 
that among the great operations in surgery there is pro- 
bably none so deserving of the study of those who are 
likely to be called upon to treat stone in the bladder. 
It is curious to notice bow differently operations in sur- 
geiy are estimated by dift'ereut men. Thus within the 
last twelve months, one of the ablest hospital surgeons 
of London has publicly stated it to be his opinion, that 
lithotrity is so simple in its performance aa scarcely to 
lie worthy the name of an operation, whilst another 
surgeon of equal standing maintains that its difficulties 
can hardly be over-estimated. My own experience leads 
me to hold this latter opinion emphatically ; for I know 
not any process in surgery requiring more forethought, 
knowledge, manipuhitive skill, and after-judgment It 
must be admitted that in some instances the simplicity 
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appears extreme; but others show very difiFerently; and 
as exigencies often arise when they arc least expected, 
the surgeon can never ceaae to watch with anxiety the 
varied progress of most such cases. 

It has always appeared to me that the modem sur- 
geon, whilst he has had increased powers given hira 
over this painful disease, has also had increased diffi- 
culties in deciding upon his line of practice. Formerly, 
when a stone was detected, and patient and surgeon 
had come to the conviction that an operation held out 
the only hope of relief, there was not a question as to 
the nature of the proceeding : lithotomy, as a matter 
of course I The varieties in this operation, to be pre- 
ferred or avoided in accordance with the views of in- 
dividual operators, occasioned no special anxiety, and 
little was thought of except the known difficulties and 
dangers of the proceeding. If the event was fatal, still 
(the operation having been properly performed) the 
surgeon was satisfied that the best that lay in surgery 
had been done for his patient. There was no after- 
thought but that the sufferer, without such an opera- 
tion, must have lived and died in miserable pain. But 
now the first thought is. What operation shall be 
selected ? and at once the modem difficulty is raised. 
There are still, and possibly there may always be, the 
professed Uthotomist and the profeased lithotritist. Not- 
withstanding all the boasted success of the latter, every 
honest man of experience must admit the dangers and 
other lesser evils of the method liy crushing. None but 
fools or knaves affect any such superiority in result as 
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was alleged m the curly Jays of this operation. With 
those who profess all for one operation or the other, 
there is no difficulty. It must be cutting or cruahing. 
But, happily, surgery now stands on higher ground 
than this easy method of decision implies. A firsl^class 
surgeon of the present day cannot be allowed a right 
to be only the lithotomist or lithotritist. He must hold 
the balance between the two operations, and decide, as 
best he can, which of the two shall be selected. That 
is the t[ue8tion, and a mighty difficult one indeed it 
often is. The after-comfort of the patient, even life or 
death, often hang upon the decision. I confess that 
my experience, instead of lessening my hesitation on 
this question, has rather added to it, and I am now 
more diffident in forming a decision than at a time 
when my experience was not so full. It is this very 
experience which leads me to hesitate. Those who 
have seen but a little in either way are apt to judge 
hurriedly and unwisely ; for, whether success or mis- 
fortune have befallen, the data are not sufficient. 

What are the circumstances which lead us to our 
determination ? There are few questions in surgery 
more important, and I fancy that I cannot in this lecture 
address you on a more interesting 8u!)ject. 

Age seems to me to form a most important element, 
particularly in the male. It may reasonably be doubted 
if better can be done before fifteen than cutting for 
stone. The success of lithotomy in young subjects is 
probably greater than could be secured l)y lithotrity in 
similar cases. Taking my own experience, announced 
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liist year, of only two deaths in fifty operations, I have 
110 hfsitation in stating my convietion, that I could not 
have had equal success with lithotrity in these cases. 
In Bomo the process would have been well-nigh im- 
{lossiblc, such as with stones of this bulk [specimen of 
large stone shown], for here the diameter of the urethra 
woidd have precluded the use of a lithotrite of sufficient 
power. Looking to the size of the urethra in the male 
licforo puberty, its length, its irritability; the com- 
parative irritability of the bladder and of the subject 
geuerally ; and I may add, the conical shape of the 
bladder, whereby there would be a greater tendency to 
bloukage and retention than in the adult, I feel justified 
in stating that where the operation might require repe- 
tition, it would certainly, although ever so successful, 
be attended with an amount of distress to the patient, 
and probable trouble to the surgeon, far greater than 
iuiy supposed advantage. I confess, however, that I do 
not think this question has been investigated. Until 
within these few years there were no instrujnents that 
could have been used in such cases. To the best of 
my knowledge there were none such as I displayed in 
this theatre last year ; but if blades like these [showing 
a variety] could be brought against small stones such as 
are usually found in young pei-sone, so as to effectually 
crush them to sand, I believe that this operation might 
after all be found more generally applicable in children 
than it is usually deemed. As an adjunct to this kind of 
practice, chloroform would be indispeiisably necessary; 
without it the neeilful quietude could not be secm-ed. 
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In the female, whether under or over puberty, I con- 
sider that any other operation than lithotrity should be 
an exception to the rule. With various-sized iuatru- 
menta sufficient strength of blades can be calculated 
on ; and chloroform will permit the ready use of both 
crushers and scoops ; so that, in accordance with views 
which I laid before you last year, the operation might 
be completed in all ordinary cases in one or two 
occasions. 

But stone is found in the adult twice as frequently 
as in the young person, and, for manifest reasons, its 
treatment in such patients must be held as of more 
than double importance. It is of greater interest to 
consider what is best for this larger class of cases, par- 
ticularly as the rate of fatality in lithotomy rapidly 
increases after puberty, and it is chiefly in these in- 
stances that the question between lithotrity and litho- 
tomy arises. 

There are, I suppose, surgeons in this country who 
still look upon lithotomy as the rule, and lithotrity as 
the exception. Yet I believe there is a generally felt 
impression that the reverse should now be held as the 
rule ; and such is my own conviction. When stone 
requires mechanical treatment, lithotrity should be the 
first proposal, and if it cannot be, then lithotomy must 
be thought of If such be the predicament, let us see 
by what process of reasoning the surgeon may have 
come to such a conclusion. He will have examined his 
patient, and found the uretln^ narrow and irritable ; 
the neck of the bladder and mucous membrane particu- 
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larly sensitive ; the prostate somewhat large, and so fimi 
in subsbmce that it has been difficult to pass a sharp- 
curved instrument ; the hladder disposed to throw off 
its flnid contents ; the stone large, perhaps more than 
one ; and possibly withal an iiTitable temperament, a 
want of moral and physical courage, with a disposition 
to oppose, rather than facilitate, all manipulations. 
These conditions, where present, hold out most un- 
favourable prospects for the satiafactorj' or successful 
issue of lithotrity, and it is to me very doubtful if tlie 
operation should be resorted to in such cases. Yet It 
would be unwise to reject lithotrity in all at a first or 
second examination. It is remiu-kable how iu some 
these conditions become modified. The patient may 
pluck up better spirit, the parts by usage may become 
less sensitive, the operator by custom may manage to 
get through the prostate more readily, and the frag- 
ments may possibly be more easily dealt with than the 
entire stoue. All this may happen, yet it must be 
admitted that the conditions referred to induce at first 
sight serious objections to lithotrity. 

It is a good custom, in many instances, to make 
repeated examinations before a final decision ; for whilst 
the opposing indications may in some be favourably 
modified, it will occasionally happen that where at a 
first glance all may have appeared highly propitious to 
lithotrity, a condition may arise which will at once put 
an end to all idea of resorting to it. I have seen illoa- 
trations frequently of both tlicse changes, and have 
sometimes been much struck with the effects of what 
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may lie called prelimliiary manipulative troatmont. It 
frequently seems desirable to dilate the uretlii-a with 
bougies before crushing, and their use is often advisable 
to relieve irritability — a result of which we have daily 
cognisance in treating strieturea ; but as in such cases 
we every now and then see considerable fever excited, 
and a train of symptoms particuliirly alarming to those 
who have little experience, so in using Iwugies preU- 
minary to lithotrity, some troublesome symptoms may 
arise which may induce the surgeon to be un^villing to 
adopt that procedure. After the bougie the patient 
may in a few hours experience a chill ; shivering, sick- 
ness, and vomiting, may all ensue to a considerable 
extent ; the surface of the body may become remark- 
ably pale and cold, the pulse will be very feeble, the 
eye will appear sunken, the voice will be as in a whisper, 
and it will seem as if rapid sinking had set in. After 
a few hours the rigors will cease, and so will the sick- 
ness ; the pulse will improve, and so will respiration. 
A reaction will take place, almost as ahirming to the 
inexperienced as the previous condition. There will be 
rapid breathing, a bounding pulse, a flushed sxirface, 
particularly of the face, and a racking headache. Pro- 
fuse perspiration will then set in, and most of the alarm- 
ing symptoms will tlisappear. The kidneys and bladder 
vnR sympathise. At first there will be scanty and 
high-coloured urine, imd when it becomes more profuse, 
aa it does in the later stages, it will deposit a thick 
sediment, and possibly a copious quantity of tenacious 
mucus, in some instances joined with pus. In eight- 
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ami-forty houre the patient may be as well as ever, but | 
in some there will remain a great disposition to a recur- ' 
rcuce of most or all of these e^dls. Such symptoms s 
these are by no means uncommon after Hthotrity, and 
they cause much distress to the patient and anxiety to : 
alL Every one experienced in stricture cases must be ' 
I w^suofre or less familiar with them. Wlien, a few yeiirs 
50, perineal section was more in fashion than at pre- 
int, such symptoms were not unusual, and to the un- 
initiated caused great alarm; yet though formidable 
in aspect, they were not always so in reality. Once 
passed oflF, they seldom recurred, chiefly, perhaj>8, owing 
to the cause which had induced them not being 
repeated. Now, if such evUs are brought on by the 
simple use of a bougie, what might not happen after a 
single sitting of lithotrity 1 — what after frequent repe- 
titions ? A man could scarcely feel justified in subjects 
big his patient to lithotrity after such experience as 
this. I luivc repeatedly declined it, and have after- 
wards seen the best results from lithotomy. If a stone 
he small, and it he possible to make away wath it at a , 
single operation, I should not mind advising lithotrity 
on a very brief acquaintance; but if the operation is 
likely to require two or more sittings, then I should 
think it wise of the surgeon to test, as it were, his 
patient's constitution by a repeated preliminary use of 
a bougie or sound. 

Ah yet I have referred only to the eases likely to be 
rejected for lithotrity. Let me now speak of those 
wiiieh seem peculiarly favourable for the process, If 
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the iirethra l>e wide and free from marked irritaliility ; 
the neck of the bladder and raucous membrane of that 
viscus be not particularly sensitive ; if the prostate be 
of normal or moderate size, and so soft that a sharjj- 
eurvcd sound, or lithotrite, can be readily passed, the 
case will appear in most respects favourable. If, added 
to this, the stone be small, then all the essentials to 
successful lithotrity may be deemed present, and it is 
not likely that the bladder will be subject to spasm, nor 
will the patient evince much irritability either of mind 
or body. Even though the stone should be of con- 
siderable magnitude, or should two or more be present, 
there need be no hesitation in selecting lithotrity. It 
may be that evil will come after all ; but under such 
circumstances the surgeon may feel satisfied that he 
has done the best for his patient that human judgment 
could dictate. Should he in the interval have had, or 
seen, one or more successful cases of lithotomy, he need 
not repine and wish that that operation had been selected 
instead, for had it beea, the results might have proved 
equally disastrous. 

When Hthotrity is seen in perfection, it certainly is 
a vast triumph of surgery. A concretion, too large to 
escape by the natural passage from the bladder, and 
which, when allowed to remain, almost certainly in- 
creases in size, and thereby adds to the daily and hourly 
sufferings, is broken into fragments so small that tliey 
pass away with the ordinary stream of urine ; and thus 
the bladder is left free and in a normal condition. The 
patient need not be in bed an hour beyond the custo- 
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mmy period of rest, ami may move about, attending to 
bis onliuary dutit's as usual. He may walk to tbo sur- 
geon r house aud fi-om it, as if paying a friendly visit, 
iiud in a few days or weeks have his mortal foe ivithin 
his manual grasp, shattered to fragments, and impotent 
for fiirthcr e\'il. 

This is, indeed, a glowing picture, and happily one 
which is frequently reiilised. Modern surgery is justly 
|»roud of it. But dark shades and oljscurities often arise 
to mar the ofiect, and I fear we have heard less of these 
than of the brighter aspects. 

Entertaining as I do most favourable views of litho- 
trity, I yet must say that the choice for good or evil 
Wtwecn it aud lithotomy is more nearly balanced than 
some imagine, and that when each operation is properly, 
even [wrfeetly performed, the effects and results are 
oft<}u beyond the surgeon's control. Of the two, litho- 
trity certainly appears the least hazardous. I believe 
myself, from my own exjierienee, that it is so; yet when 
li'ast expected, the worst may befall, and thus the 
moat cntliuaiastie hopes may be readily broken. 

A veiy slight abrasion, scratch, or laceration may 
set up in certain cases a train of evils such as I have 
aUvady depicted. Mischief does not follow as a matter 
(if course, but it is more likely than if no abrasion were 
prest-nt. Hence the advantage of a light touch, and of 
lii'ht, well-proportioned instruments. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that experience has shown that neithci' 
bladder nor urethra seems much aflfeeted in many 
instances, even when laceration has been considerable. 



But what shall be the result I fancy uo mau can pre- 
dict; we can only appreciate it after the operation. It 
may, in many cases, be a nice question, whether the 
injuries, say in contusions, nippings, and lacerations in- 
flicted by instruments, or the presence of angular sharp- 
pointed pieces of stone and aand, are the most frequent 
causes of the evils likely to follow lithotrity. Some- 
times it will be one, sometimes the other; and doubtless 
in many there will be a combination. My impression 
is, that as the original stone, from its earliest stages to 
the time it has been attacked, has been the cause of 
sufiFering which has brought the patient into the sur- 
geon's hands, the fragments are the most frequent cause 
of after-mischief. No doubt their asperities, if they re- 
main long in the bladder, are in most instances blunted 
by mucous and new deposit; but just as the first 
nucleus may have produced evil, so may these various 
fragments add accumulated mischief. The sooner these 
are disposed of, then, the better for the patient. Doubtless 
the smaller the fragments the greater is the chance of 
their escape; but whether small or large, they are apt to 
lie behind, and there are few nicer questions in litho- 
trity than whether these should be left to undergo 
spontaneous extrusion, or be so handled by the surgeon 
as to ensure their immediate removal. In my lecture 
on this subject last year, I expressed a strong opinion 
on the advantage of removing fragments, and addi- 
tional experience has added strength to my convictions. 
No doubt in most cases fragments come away spon- 
taneously in a satisfactory manner, but even in many of 
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C^jht or tweire ttrnttBoi finid coold beictaiMd; j 
I deed, Ae BOR titt bettB-! Hmwmmaik 
■OD tiist the aUma eonld be man zeadafyaaaoi, and 
that the distended maeotm memhaae vmld be less 
likely to be nipped beiveuu the' blades, or betveen 
these and the stone. If sufficient mine were not 
already in the bUdder. the first Bt«p of die opezation 
was to inject tepid water. Now I think it may be a^ 
difwn as a rale, that a espadoaa bladder and 
quantity of water are objectionable. They i 
df> not preclude the operation, but they asuredly i 
it more difficult and uncertain. A atone or &agmei 
moves m freely in a large quantity of water, the slight- 
est touch causing it to change its position, that : 
rciulily eludes the blades ; and, again, where such . 
bladder as is here implied is nearly empty, the mucoii 
membrane may possibly be in fokla, between whic] 
fragments are liable to escape the closest search. To'l 
Hity tlie truth, however, I have little faith in the pre-] 
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aence of so-called folds of the mucous membrane of the 
bhidder. For twenty years or more 1 have rarely used 
injections as a preliminary step, and I have often drawn 
off urine with a catheter when, in accordance with 
these views, I have fancied the quantity too large. A 
small proportion of fluid is decidedly better than a 
large, but care should be taken that the blades of the 
lithotrite can be used with facility, and without the 
chance of contusing and abrading the mucous surface. 

Paralysis of the bladder, such as requires the daily 
use of the catheter, has been generally considered a 
positive bar to lithotrity. But with the small scoops 
which I have recommended the condition is positively 
favourable to that process ; for there is generally in 
such cases an apathetic state of the mucous membrane, 
which permits a free use of instruments required for 
the removal of fragments. 

Some years ago we were, on nearly the highest 
authority, positively prohibited from turning the point 
of a Uthotrite downwards behind the prostate gland. 
If this organ he somewhat enlarged, imrticularly in its 
middle lobe, there is always a kind of pouch behind; 
and even when of its normal size the bladder in old 
persons is capacious at this part. Doubtless, as a patient 
stands, the stone usually lies in this place. Even 
in the horizontal position it keeps there, imless the 
pelvis be raised. In early days it was the custom to 
lower the shouldera and elevate the pelvis, for the sake 
of getting the stone towards the upper part of the 
viscns, where it was thought it could be more readily 
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and more safely caught, Occiiaionally even yet 
position seems desirable; but the fallacy of not aeai 
ing behind the prostate has been long since exploded. 
The beat of modem sounds, that with the short curve 
recommended by Heurteloup, was constructed with the 
view of being turned point downwards into this pouch, 
and to catch a small stone or fragment in this locality with 
a lithotrite or scoop, a peculiarly eligible manoeu\Te. 
These two sketches illustrate my meaning. Fig. 70 
shows the lithotrite with its beak upwards, in a j 
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not likely even to touch the stone; the other (fig. 71) 
shows the blades pointed downwards, bo that if opened 
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and dipped a little lower they could not fail to catch i 
Further, I can affirm, from ample experience, that thei 
is no more risk or danger in moving the bhides ha 
judiciously than in any other part of the bladder. 
The attitude of a patient, the question if he was i 
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lie on a bed, a sofa, or on a table made expressly for 
the purpose, were all thought matters of very great 
importance. Every now and then some little variety of 
attitude, from the horizontal to the erect, is desirable ; 
but generally, in private practice, a hard-stuffed bed or 
sofa ia aU-sufiicient. A pillow xmder the pelvis is some- 
times an advantage; more, however, to keep the handle 
of the instrument ahova the mattress than with the in- 
tention of influencing the position of the stone. In 
hospital practice, the ordinary operating table answers 
all requisites, and that constructed for the special pur- 
pose of lithotrity may now-a-days be considered as a 
remnant of a certain amount of clap-trap which was 
associated with the early history of the operation. 

The question as to the propriety of giving chloroform 
in lithotrity seems still a moot one in certain quarters ; 
but I have none regarding it, and having used it in the 
greater number of the cases I have had ever since anaes- 
thesia was introduced, I can speak of it in unqualified 
praise. There are many instances in which it is not 
requisite, but I am certain that without it the operation 
would be well-nigh impossible in a considerable number. 

But, sir, the subject of lithotrity cannot be treated 
as I think it deserves without reference to lithotomy; 
and such further remarks as I wish to make I must 
reserve until I speak of the latter theme, which I intend 
to do at my next lecture, when I shall state the results 
of that experience which has enabled me, from my own 
practice, to form this collection of calculi, which I have 
now the honour to place before you. 




Mr President and Gentlemen, — The observations 
on lithotomy which I made last year had reference to 
patients under puherty, and were in a manner special, 
because I was desirous of giving expression to certain 
views of my own, which I had long entertained and 
taught in my hospital and professional labours, 

I purpose to-day to speak of lithotomy in the adult, 
this being, perhaps, the beat time and opportunity of 
adverting further to this absorbing subject. It is 
indeed marvellous how much has been said and written 
about this operation, and most surgeons of experience 
have evinced the greatest interest regarding it. Mi- 
Crosse, in his celebrated prize essay on the subject, 
appended a Ust of authors who have written about 
stone and its cure sufficient to appal the moat zealous 
bibliographer. Eight hundred and nine authors, or 
sources of information, have been referred to. Mr 
Crosse's own work is of no small magnitude, and since 
ho wi'ote the numbers have increased probably by 
hundreds. There have been writers ftl)out it, from the 
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man wlio has actually volunteered his experience 
amounting to that gained from a single case, to those 
who have drawn their ideas from scores or hundreda 
It is neraarkable that one with perhaps the greatest 
experience of any that ever lived- — Frere Jacques,— 
who was said to have operated on five thousand caaee, 
should have left no personal record of hia practice, and 
that even our own Clieselden, who had a fair cacoethes 
scrihendi, should have written so little and so obscurely 
about an operation on which his posthumous reputation 
so largely depends. Like Eau, he seems to have fancied 
that there was "no story to teU" and unfortunately, 
these men, in leaving others to explain their great and 
invaluable experience, permitted an amount of eon- 
fusion to arise which will never be cleared away. 
Mery, Albinus, Douglass, nnd Cowper, were great 
surgeons and anatomists, but their aspirarions appear 
below the level of the great masters whose operations 
they endeavoured to explain. 

There is probably no operation in surgery which has 
undei^one more modifications, and yet the great feature, 
the grand hazard to life, has remained much the same 
in all ages. A stone cannot be extracted by lithotomy 
without a wound of some kind in the bladder. By the 
hap-hazard method of cutting on the gripe, or the more 
precise mode of Cheselden or later anatomists, not only 
has the bladder been wounded, but a fluid, dangerous 
to life when in contact with any tissues but tliosc pro- 
vided by nature for its escape, is pei-mitted to touch 
new surfaces, ou which it might induce fatal inHamnia- 
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tion. The surgeon may control and limit the reach of 
his knifp, Imt ciinnot mako sure either of tlie effect of 
his mauipulalious or of the influence of imne when it 
gets into contact with raw surfaces. 

Tlio neck of tlio bladder, probably from being its 
natural outlet, has been the favourite part with the 
surgeon, to give egress to the stone; but he has 
occasionally left it untouched, and opened the viscus in 
front, above the pubes, near its upper end, with a view 
to lessen the hazards ; tho latter being called the high 
operation, in contradistinction to that below the pubic 
bones, where a variety of modifications have been 
devised, few of which, however, I mean to say anything 
about at the present time. Porliaps "perineal" might 
be the most appropriate term for hthotomy in this 
locality, as the incisions are all made in this region, 
sometimes in front of the anus, either by the semilunar 
line described by Celsus, or the straight mesial hue of 
Mariauus — these heing the oldest of tho kind,— or by 
a wound on one side. 

In one style every effort has been made to avoid a 
wound of the rectum, while in another the gut has 
been purposely laid opeu. But of all the incisions, 
th.08fi on one side of the perineum have been most fre- 
HUtfUtly made, and they have included not only the 
»kiu. but all the tissues between and the neck of the 
UiHUU>r, »8 also one side of the prostate gland. These 
iMtKHVUi viuistitutc the main features of lateral litho- 
IMM.V, wmI it )# difficult to say whether this term refers 
to klto whv4t\ i»r to that made in the skin, or that 
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tlirough the prostate gland. My idea is, that it should 
refer to the whole of the operation as being effected on 
one side of the mesial line; yet it has appeared to me 
that some have considered the incision in the skin on 
one side as the most important featiu-e, whilst others 
have referred chiefly to that in the prostate. There is 
no doubt that this was the direction in which Jacques, 
Eau, Cheselden, and most other great lithotomists, 
reached the bladder, and we in this country associate 
Cheselden's name so intimately with this style, that it 
is not unusual to refer to it as the Enghsh operation. 
No doubt Cheselden had followed a precedent, but it is 
curious in the history of the proceeding to perceive that 
surgeons were sent from France to report upon his 
operation, although we have every reason to suppose 
that Cheselden merely followed in the steps of Jacques, 
who performed many of his early operations in Paris, 
and of Rau and others who had operated on the 
Continent. We are told that Jacques, having left 
Paris, impoved upon his operation pai-ticularly by using 
a director or staff as a guide to the bladder, a change 
with which, doubtless, continental surgeons were as 
familiar as our English lithotomist. 

The lateral operation, whatever may be its true 
signification, Is clearly distinct in many important 
features from the mesiaL In some respects, the old, 
probably original process, of cutting on the gripe, may 
be called a mesial operation, but the term has been 
used chiefly to denote the Maiian operation, by which 
the incision to reach the bladder, and through which 
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to extract the stone, was made in the raphe of the 
perineum in front of the anus. In some of its aspects 
this proceeding has been revived in modem days by 
Ml" Allai*ton, and it may be said to be, through the 
zealous exertions of that gentleman and others, again 
on its trial Other modifications liave been made upon ' 
it in modem times, particularly by Vacca and Lloyd, 
who each divided the front wall of the rectum to fiici- 
litate proceedings ; but no kind of lithotomy has 
attracted so much attention, or been so frequently per- 
formed, as the lateral, and it is to it chieiiy that I 
intend my present remarks to apply. 

Two great objects have evidently been aimed at by 
[ill who have given attention to this operation — -viz., 
rapidity of execution and safety of result ; and, with 
due regard to perfection, there can, in my opinion, be I 
little doubt that rapidity, even in these days of anaes- 
thesia, is an advsmtage. But various opinions obtain 
as to the way in which this is to be secured, and it is i 
perhaps a great danger that rapidity should be more in 
the mind of the operator than safety. If there is one 
operation in surgery in which dash is aimed at more ■ 
than in another, it is in this. Dash here means , 
rapidity perfectly accomplished ; and with some this 
is achieved by free incisions, such as greatly endanger 
the stmctures and organs involved, whilst with others 
an amount of energy or force may be employed which 
may possibly be as dangerous (if not more so) as divi- 
sion of tissues with the knife. In fact, it may be said 
that at all times, in the history of lithotomy, there has 
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l>een a question as to freedom or limitation of the 
incisions. The old adage of Hippocrates, that wounds 
of membranous parts are dangerous, has doubtless had 
its influence here ; and as he had seemingly applied 
this term to the bladder itself, we may consider the 
Marian operation, and tdl others which have been 
intended to spare this organ, as having been devised 
in aecordanee witli this maxim ; hence, probably, the 
modem disquisitions, since Scarpa's time to the present 
day, aa to limited or free incisions in and thi-ough the 
prostate. These all appear momentous questions, aa ■ 
they seem to involve the life or death of the patient. 
Yet who can solve them ? AVTiat man of acknowledged 
reputation can say which is the safest, and, therefore, 
the best manner of proceeding — whether rapidity or 
slowness, free incisions or Umited, are the best ? Few 
well-known men in modem days can boast of an expe- 
rience such as that of Jacques, of Rau, or of Cheselden. 
Instead of the conjectural number of 5000 of Jacques, 
let us take the 213 of Cheselden, which he chose to 
refer to as his public practice in this operation. Of 
that number he lost only 20 ; yet I have it from Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, aa a tradition which he had imbibed, 
that in the latter years of Cheaelden's practice, private 
as well as public, the results had been such as to cause 
him the greatest distress and mortification. But let us 
take it at the best of bis own showing, and on inquiry 
we cannot perceive to what his success can be attri- 
buted. His own quaint idea, that it was " to the 
happiness of a mind that was never ruffled or discon- 
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certed, and a hand that never trembled during J 
operatioD,"* cannot have any influence with an 
rienced lithotomist in this important question ; for 
these qualiticB, certainly good of their kind, are such 
as have been possessed by hundreds and thousands, 
but they do not give ua the key to suceesaful Uthotomy. 
Nor is it easy to see in what other respects Cheselden 
exhibited superiority. In dealing with the iieek of the 
bladder he seems to have cut, at different times, in a 
direction from and towards liiniselt' respectively. The 
incision onwards from the membranous portion of the 
urethra to the prostate and bladder seems, in my esti- 
mation, to have been the favourite, and that most 
frequently performed ; and my impression is, that he 
aimed at rapidity of execution as a feature, for he in a 
manner boasts of having generally extracted the stone 
in a minute or two, more or less. Yet most that 
Cbeselden seems to have done has been effected in 
modern times, although not always with the same 
measure of success. I by no means, on such an occa- 
sion as this, wish to impugn the pubhshed and 
rumoured success of such distinguished men as Mar- 
tineau, BUzard, Cline, Green, Crichton, Hodgson, and 
others ; but this, so far aa I know. Is certain, that none 
of them have had the numbers that Cbeselden treated. 

The causes of the successful issue or fatal result of 
lithotomy in cases reasonably well selected and opera- 
tions reasonably well performed, ai'c problems of de^ 

* CheseMeu's Anatomy, Suvontli Edilion. 
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interest. It ia now two-and-thii-ty years since I first 
performed lithotomy, and, with a large personal expe- 
rience, I feel yet unable to offer decided opinions regard- 
ing these problems. Hearing, as I have occasionally, 
of wonderful success, I have bad my suspicions that 
the expression has been used by some to indicate the 
mere extraction of the stone, and not the final issue of 
the operation. Breaking a stone in Hthotrity, and 
extracting in lithotomy, have. I fear, been taken by 
some as the standard of success — the issue has been 
ignored! There seems to me to be a mystery associated 
with Hthotomy that has not yet been solved. For 
palpable errors there ia an explanation ; but when, to 
all appearance, there has been perfection in the opera- 
tion, and yet death has been the issue, I confess that I 
have been puzzled beyond measure. I have performed 
lithotomy without a shadow of strain, tax, or tension 
on the parts more than the needful manipulations, yet 
the issue has been fatal ; and again I have been conscious 
of an amount of rudeness such as has made me tremble 
for the result, yet an untoward symptom has never once 
appeared. I have, indeed, seen badly-performed opera- 
tions where nothing but death could have been antici- 
pated, and where the anticipation was realised; but I 
have known such an amount of force and haggling end 
successfully that I have been amazed. I have known 
several strong men pull at a nine-ounce stone for an 
hour, when the patient has been put to bed well-nigh 
exhausted ; yet on the stone Vieing extracted eight days 
afterwards the final result was perfect. With such 
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experience as I have I cannot pretend to explain these 
seeming myBterie& Working on inanimate material, 
no doubt precise manipulatioii must be of the most 
perfect effect; but when the phenomena of hfe are after- 
wards involved, the result seems in most instances to 
lie beyond hmuan coutroL Cutting or sparing certain 
tissues or parts seems to me of little moment as regards 
the grand result; yet, as it may be thought that these 
doubts and hesitations are scarcely becoming on the 
part of a Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. I shall endeavour 
to put some of my views in a more palpable shape and 
aspect. 

Much stress has in modem times been laid upon 
cutting that part of the pelvic fascia which is reflected 
upwards on the neck of the bladder from about the 
middle level of the prostate ; but I am very doubtful 
of the pathological views on which the objection is 
founded. I doubt if such division is often made, and 
supposing it is made I doubt much the result which 
has been said to follow as a matter of course — viz., in- 
filtration of urine, leading to suppuration and death. 
Infiltration I bcheve to have been the bugbear of litho- 
tomists. With my own experience, and all that I have 
observed otherwise, I declare that I have never seen a 
genuine case of urinary infiltration. I have seen cases 
where the surface of the wound has evidently been 
irritated by the urine, but I doubt if any serious evil 
has ever arisen on that account. If there has been 
unhealthy or fatal inflammation, I fancy that it haa come 
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concurrently from some other cause — ^ome unhealthy 
and unforeseen state of the constitution. There is such 
resemhhmce between infiltration and diffuse inflam- 
mation of cellular tissue, that they are, I believe, often 
confounded. Serous and lymphatic effusion so much 
resembles urinary infiltration, that when it occurs in 
the track of the wound in lithotomy, such a mistake (as 
I consider it) as that I allude to is not unlikely. 

Infiltration of urine, I maintain, never takes place 
when there is such a free passage as that after hthotomy. 
The difiiise swelling in cellular tissue so characteristic 
of infiltration is never present after lithotomy even in 
faUil cases. Surgeons are familiar with ordinary infil- 
tiation, and how readily the urine escapes when incisions 
are made in such eases. AH my experience leads me 
to say that infiltration is one of the rarest causes of 
death after Hthotomy. 

Whilst making this statement, I am not disposed to 
refer Ughtly to that free incision of the prostate which 
implies a division of the reflected portion of the pelvic 
fascia. On the contrary, I advise that it should be left 
untouched, and declare my conviction, that stones of 
great magnitude may be removed without such free 
use of the knife. There are those who in this operation 
have come well up to Mercutio's idea of a fatal wound : 
" Not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door."* 
Yet withal the gap has lieen big enough to be fatal ; 
and both depth and width have often, I fancy, been 

* Borneo and Juliet, Act iii. Seeiio 2. 
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IhtmrnttdewamOmwommA. Depth «bidiliM| 
tluoa^ ^ prottate, vooBded the UidderwlMn 
IcB, and even paKOmted the teetom. cr po^ilily tbe 
peritooeian — »idtli beb^ implied lytbeseTezyfeataiea 

Wlukt adsiittii^ dtat patunts luTe trfben n.H?oTeicd 
a&cT hnge and so-<aIkd free iacMJoiB aboot ihe neck 
of the Uadder, I am, boirever, stnm^ impressed with 
tbe idea that a limited incision is safest. It implies, in 
my estimation, less injoir to important piirta. But I 
Bcaroely recognise as legitimate any incision in the 
oeck of the bladder which will permit the egress i^ a 
stone without at the same tim« a certain amount of 
dilatation, or it may be laceration. 

Stones of one inch or more in diameter are of very 
common occurrence ; and the circumference, three 
inches, required for the egress of these is in proportion. 
Now, I Iwlieve that if tbe surgeon aims at maloDg an 
incision in the neck of the bladder equivalent to tbe 
free egress of these without stress or strain, he makes 
a wound of the most dangerous magitude, from which 
the patient is not likely to recover. I dare not, I 
eatinot, sjiy that wounds of tbe membranous portion 
of the neck of tbe bladder beyond tbe prostate are 
certainly fatid; on the contrary, I >Hilieve that they are 
not HO on all occasions; but I am as firmly impressed 
on tliL8 j)oint, tbat there is great comparative safety 
when a rim of prostate is left at tbe base of the wound 
of that gbuid. I am equally coufideut, too, that stones 
r»f liirge size may be removed through a wound of this 
organ wliicb has been, as regards the application of 
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the knife, of comparatively limited extent. Here (fig. 72) 
is a stone of fully six inches in circumference, which 
was removed through a wound not at first larger than 
sufficient to admit the forefinger of the left hand ; yet 
the patient never had a bad symptom. The increaaed 
magnitude was gained by dilatation, which was chiefly 
eflected in drawing the stone out within the grasp of 
the forceps. 




Fig. 72, 

These latter remarks, it will be perceived, bear upon 
a very interesting and much controverted question as 
to limited or free inciHions in the neck of the bladder. 
I doubt if this question will ever be settled, but on my 
own part I have no hesitation in declaring my preference 
to a limited incision, for I believe as implicitly in dila- 
tation here aa I do in the neck and mouth of the uterus 
in parturition, even though the latter is eflected by 
nature, whilst the former is by force on the part of the 
surgeon. I am so strongly impressed on this point 
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that I do not object to the term laceration which has 
often been applied to the somewhat forciWe extraction 
of a stone; for my opinion is that laceration, provided 
a margin of prostate ia left, \s safer than the so-called 
free incision, which fairly divides the left lobe of the 
prostate and runs into the membranous portion of the 
bladder. But in advocating a limited incision inter- 
nally, I am equally convinced that a free external 
wound ia of importance, for it greatly facilitates the 
deeper and more delicate part of tliis operation. When 
the distance between the surface and bladder ia great, 
partly from obesity, partly from enlargement of the 
prostate, if a free incision be made, the knuckle of the 
forefinger may be buried in it, so that the point can be 
more readily placed within the prostate or the bladder, 
whilst it permits the more free and safe use of forceps, 
both in passing them into the bladder and in extracting 
the stone. Without this free space, there ia a risk, in 
introducing the forceps, of passing them between the 
bladder and pubes, or between the bladder and the 
rectum. Moreover, in extracting a large stone, there is 
a freedom given to tlie leverage of the forcejis, which, 
whilst much appreciated by the accoucheur, has been 
too little thought of by the hthotomist. 

The tUfficultics of lithotomy in the adult are, I appre- 
hend, largely of the surgeon's own making. He limits 
the wound perhaps, making it too narrow throughout, 
])articularly on the surface; or in not penetrating into 
the bladder, whereby he runs the risk of the blunder of 
making a space between the pubes and prostate, that 
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which in my lecture last year I endeavoured to impress 
emphatically as the grand source of failure in the opera- 
tion in children ; or he places it too high in the perineum, 
thereby setting hie work too much in that dangerous 
Btrait, the angle of the pubcs; or he does not make a 
proper use of the forceps either in clutching the stone 
or in drawing it from the bladder. 

When the perineum is so deep that the finger cannot 
reach the bladder, the operator must do the best he can 
to introduce the forceps, always taking care, under such 
circumstanees, that force is not used ; for if he has cat 
into the bladder the forceps should glide along with a 
gentle push. If he has not confidence in simplicity 
(guided by anatomy) at this stage, he may make use of 
a blunt gorget, an instrument which seems now to be 
in a manner out of fashion, although in recent times its 
use has been revived as an aid in mesial lithotomy. 

As to a wound rather high in the perineum I take 
but little account of it, provided the operator in using 
the forceps draws them downwiirds, and does not persist 
in working in this space, or even drawing the stone 
upwards, as has occasionally been done with fatal effect 

The greatest cause of trouble, and even failure, in the 
actual completion of Hthotomy, I beUeve, depends upon 
not grasping the stone, I have often seen all the steps 
well performed up to this one; but here difficulties, 
Becmingly unaccountable, have arisen, and the worst 
evils have followed. I was early impressed with this 
feature. An hospital surgeon of limited experience 
operated on a case of stone, and did the work well until 
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he began to extract. Here the easy movements cei 
No sooner did he attempt extraction than the foreepa J 
fllipped. Effort after effort was made, but all to the 
same effect. In all surgery I do not think that there 
is so much concentrated energy of mind and body 
required as in lithotomy, and it is the more exhauativi 
too, in my opinion, because it has in a manner to 1 
concealed. This was probably the effect in the case T 
now allude to. The operator, a man of considerable 
physical powers, became exhausted, not, however, until 
the lapse of about an hour, and when he and the patieal 
were both well-nigh in a similar plight, another surgeon,! 
a master in the art, took the forceps, and extracted the I 
stone with the utmost facility. It was the size of i 
lemon, and most operators would have had some trouble 
with it. The fault with the beginner here was, that he 
did not take the stone fairly within the clutch of the 
blades; he only nibbled at the end. But the second . 
man put the blades upon its sides; in other words, he I 
inserted them deeper into the bladder, whereby he was 
enabled to grasp the stone by its middle, so that it 
could not escape from the instrument, and the small 
resistance of the neck of the bladder was as nothing J 
compared with the energy of his hand and arm. It has J 
fallen to my lot on two different occasions to extract -1 
the stone eight days after failm-e by other surgeons. In 1 
lK)th instances I beheve that the cause of failure wm I 
that the stone was never properly within the grasp (rfl 
the blades. It is by no means an uncommon supposi- J 
tion, that the bladder in certain cases encircles the stone i 
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V BO closely that there is no room to get the bkdea between ; 
but this I fancy is a great error. No bladder that I have 
ever seen could resist the surgeon's power in expnnding 
the blades, and pushing them in the proper direction. 

As to a<:lhe8ion of a stone to the bladder being an 
impetUment to the fair performance of the operation, 
I believe it to be a myth. I certainly have seen 
instances where the bladder and stone have held close 
approximation by asperities on both, but it never 
appeared to me that these could for an instant with- 
stand the influence of the surgeon's hand on the forcepa 

Cysts containing stones are occasionally met with, 
and I have seen some remarkable instances; but we 
hear more of these from bunglers, who have operated 
only several times, than from those who have had large 
experience. 



The dangers of this operation during performance 
^are indeed few and far l>ctween, particularly when the 
incisions are made with a scalpel of moderate dimen- 
sions, such as here represented (fig. 73) ; but of course 
this, in unskilful hands, might prove as fatal as the 
dagger of Jacques, the cutting gorget, or any other ill- 
proportioned, ill-contrived weapon which has from time 
to time been used in this classical operation. I give 
the preference to this instrument over all I know, yet. 
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if rashly used, it may do harm equal to any I i 
heard of. 

A wound of the rectiim I look upon as of littl 
moment as regards the final reault of the operatioi 
There is little or no additional danger to life in and 
a wound; but it is a blot in the operation whicl 
ahould be avoided. The accident has happened to moj 
repeatedly; I have recognised it twice in post mortemi 
esaminations, the patients having died from other cam 
when I was not aware that it had happened, I bavel 
seen it once in the form of a communication between thftj 
gut and the membranous portion of the urethra, month«J 
after the external wound had healed, and where, being! 
very small, it gave the patient but little inconvenience. I 




Fig. 74. 

Twice I have recognised dm-ing the operation that the j 
accident had happened, and in both of these I con- 
aidered that the rectum had been torn whilst extract- J 
ing. Here is one of these stones (fig. 74); and eon-J 
sidering tliat this was taken from a youth of seventeen, • 
in whom tim pelvis was but indifferently developed, | 
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the accident is not much to be wondered at. The 
other was of equal magnitude, but in this case the 
parts were more developed. In both instances the 
entire wound healed up, and, in aa far as 1 could make 
out, no evil whatever resulted. 

In two cases I have seen reason to attribute death to 
hsemorrhage. One of these I referred to last season, in 
speaking of my experience in children; the other was 
in an adult between fifty and sixty; but in both I 
fancy that shock had as much to do with the fatal issue 
as loss of blood. In another caae in the adult, where 
death occurred a few hours after, the bleeding had been 
considerable; but still I think that shock was the main 
cause of death; and I am the more inclined to this 
from having seen various examples, in which the bleed- 
ing had been very formidable, where, nevertheless, 
after ceasing, as it were, thi-ough faintncss, the recovery 
was highly satisfactory. 

I doubt, Sir, if I can claim any marked progress in 
regard to this operation in the present centuiy; but I 
have much pleasure, on behalf of this College and one 
of its most worthy office-bearers, Dr Pettigrew, in bring- 
ing imder notice some remai-kable injections made l>y 
that gentleman of the veins about the neck of the blad- 
der, such as, I believe, are not to be seen elsewhere. 
The lithotomist may reflect as he looks on such a spe- 
cimen aa this (fig. 75). He may think of the bleedings 
he has seen; and if imbued with the views of certain 
modem pathologists as to puridcnt and poisonous alj- 
sorption and pyemia, he may possibly imagine that he 
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I upon a good theory, if not a certain cause of 

r lithotomy. 




I wish, Sir, that time had permitted me to enter on 
many other particulars associated witli this master-work 
of oi)orativo surgery ; but as it is, I have hud the chance 
of referring to only such promiaent points as I have 
thought most worthy of the occasion. 

In recent years it has become the custom to draw 
luarked distinctions between this operation in the adult 
tuid in the young. I am not aware that such distinc- 
tiiMu were closely drawn, either as regards performance 
kv rt'«»dtjs in the practice of lithotomista in previous 
liitt<«. We know nothing of them from Fr^re Jacques, 
Kau, ttud othern; Cheadden, however, distinctly states 
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that he cut 105 patients under ten years of age.* But 
in the individual practice of those of a comparatively 
modem date no special notice ia taken of age. 

In my own practice, including children and adults — 
in which I remember to have declined to operate in 
only a single case, where the patient, a lad, was appa- 
rently exhausted beyond chance of rehef — I have cut 
publicly and privately 1 62 cases ; of these 35 have died, 
giving a mortality of one in every fifth or sixth case. 
The mortality is considerable — ay, large; but I cannot 
pretend to explain itj unless it he this, that I have had 
comparatively a small number of patients under puberty. 
Of 213, Chesclden had the large number of 105 cases 
under ten years of age; of 271 cases of stone In my 
own practice, little more than 50 have been under that 
age; thus giving Cheselden, and possibly many others 
who have operated with signal success, a marked ad- 
vantage in regard to the youth of the patients, Chesel- 
den himself puts great importance on the first twenty- 
five cases he cut by his peculiar operation; and on ex- 
amining the list, eighteen of these were not more than 
ten years old, and four others were not more than 
fifteen: three only might be considered adults. I have 
known some operators with ready reasons for the loss 
of each case ; but I confess that I have none to offer, 
excepting the recognised danger of the operation. I 
think I have seen instances where defective manipula- 
tion has evidently had much to do with the evil result; 

• Chuseldeu's Aiiatouiy, 7lh ed., 1766, i.. 333. 
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but (I Bpeak it humbly) I cannot, in my own practice, 
lay especial blame on that score. The operations I 
have tlone worst have often turned out best; and some 
that I have thought the best displays of such indifferent 
skill as I may possess have turned to the worst account. 

The late Mr Crichton of Dundee, who operated until 
he was nearly ninety years old, has been, perhaps, the 
most experienced lithotomist in this country, of the 
present century. We are indebted to Professor Sharpey 
for a sketch of Crichton's practice, written by the aged 
lithotomist himself, and pubhshed in the fourteenth 
volume of the " British and Foreign Medico-Cliirurgi- 
cal Review." He had about 200 cases; and of that laige 
number lost only 14. 

Mr Crichton was engaged with lithotomy for sixty 
years. He gives no particulars as to age; he never 
practised lithotrity ; and possibly, owing to the intro- 
duction of this operation, it will never again fall to 
the lot of a single surgeon in these islands to perform 
lithotomy bo fi:equently. Professor Synie has had 
large experience; and my friends Keith and Pirrie of 
Aberdeen; Nichols and Cadge of Norwich; Smith and 
Teale of Leeds; Hodgson when he headed surgery at 
Birmingham; Gutteridge of the same town; Ranaome 
of Manchester ; Humphry of Cambridge ; Symonds 
of Oxford; Fife of Newcastle; Buchanan of Glasgow; 
Coulaon, Solly, and Borlase Childs of Loudon, have 
all had remarkable experience in hthotomy, and some 
a success which makes me fain to hide my head in 
humble insignificance. 
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A euecesaful run of lithotomy may, I imagine, be 
deemed the greatest triumph of operative surgery; yet 
who dare boast in thia wise ? Who is there but must 
believe from all experience that, if he goes on, a time 
must come which will bring his success to the wonted 
average of one in six or ten? Accumulated experience 
teaches this! That people will die after lithotomy is 
just as certain as that they will tlie after inflammations, 
fevers, and other evils incidental to humanity. Let the 
operation be ever so perfect, the result is in higher 
hands. It will be happy for the surgeon's reputation 
in lithotomy if he ceases work at the zenith of his ave- 
rage ; and should he do so, his wisdom wUl be like that 
of the successful merchant, who is content to cease 
business at the high tide of success. 

I am here. Sir, whilst holding the chair of Surgery in 
this College, a representative of the surgery of Britain ; 
and I willingly express my conviction that there are 
amongst my contemporaries many who, according to 
average, can show a higher standard than I do. I know 
that our worthy President (Mr Hodgson) and others 
can do so; but numbera go far in these calculations, 
and I should like to hear from others with like experience 
the result of theirs. 

The latest writing of a lithotomist may be taken 
as his last report ; and in this sense I may state that 
Cheselden, having cut in public 213 cases, lost only 20. 
In my own practice in King's College Hospital, I have 
cut 100, and of these 15 have died. Mr Solly* has 
* Surjjicol Experitiuces, 18G5. 
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told ua within the last few weeks, that of 63 eases iu 
all, public aud privat-e, he has loat 14. Crichton's 
statements included both public and private; and as 
Cheselden did not publish the results of his private 
practice, we are entitled to infer that the Dundee prac- 
titioner in the nineteenth century was more successful 
than the reputed hero of British hthotoniists in the 
eighteenth century. 

But, Sir, any humble merit of mine that may be 
ttasociated with this address and that delivered two days 
ago, is, in my estimation, now to be told. I can give a 
list of lithotomy and lithotrity conjoined, which, in as 
far as 1 know, has fallen to the lot of few other men 
in BritAin. I have personally by operations treat<!d 
271 eases— 162 by lithotomy, and 109 by hthotrity. 
Atthougli ha\'iug seen little more than half the time of 
Crichtou's experience, I have had 70 cases of the disease 
mor« thtm he had. Of the 271 I have lost 47; and 
Uiat shows a mortality of something more than 1 in 7 
— not n bad average as operations for stone go; but 
lithotrity cases being included, I consider it low indeed. 
And I have now to state that which I look u^wn as of 
high interest ui the modern history of surgery. Of 
tliosi'- 271 cases, 219 were adults: 110 have been treated 
by lithotomy, and of that number 33 have died; 109 
have been tireated by lithotrity, and of that number 12 
have died I 

HcTP, Sir. is a contrast between the two operations 
of lithotomy and Hthotrity as practised by the same 
person. 1 refer to it as an indication of the favourable 
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progress of surgery during the time in which I affect to 
glance at its hiatory. In my own hands, whatever 
clumsiness or skill they may possess, the operation 
of lithotrity has been considerably more successful in 
regard to saving of life than that of lithotomy. 

H I am not mistaken, Sir, this is the first time that 
such a comparison has ever been made by a Britisli 
surgeon, who has had large experience in both opera- 
tions, and I trust that my example may induce others 
in high places, who have dealt largely with Imth sides 
of the question, to give us the benefit of their expe- 
rience. 

Here, Sir, is the colleetioD [pointing to between two 
and three hundred preparations] to which I referred at 
my last lecture aa having I>een made from my own 
practice — by my own hands, I may say. There are 
examples of comminution from Uthotrity, enough to 
satisfy those not much acquainted with the operation ; 
and entire stones, the result of lithotomy, exhibiting 
specimens from a few grains in weight to nine ounces 
—from one solitary stone in the bladder to forty-two. 
I little thought. Sir, when I began making this collec- 
tion, that it would include such a goodly number, or 
that I should ever have the honour of exhibiting it at 
the Royal College of Sm-geous of England. Here is 
the first, removed in 1832, — here the last taken out 
(in 1865) shortly before these Lectures began. Here 
is the most tiny — a thing not larger than a common 
pea; here those which weighed from four to nine ounces. 
Here (fig. 72) a single, solitary, grim, savage-looking 
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mulberTT, which held possession of its vesical home 
for forty years ; here are numbers, firom two to forty- 
two, smooth and less formidable in aspect^ yet equally 
painful and dangerous to the sufferer. A momentary 
glance can sweep over the range ; but it is only those 
who, like myself, have been engaged in such work, that 
can estimate the days, the nights, the months, the years 
of anxious thou^^ht and labour associated with the 
results which I have now put before you. 
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Mr President and Gentlemen, — Amongst the novel- 
ties and improvements of sui'geiy in the present c 
tuiy, few rank in magnitude and importance above 
those associated with the pathology and treatment of 
tumours of the jaws. Judging from what might be 
seen some thirty or forty years ago of large tumours 
in connection with these bones, and what was said on 
such subjects by eai-lier authors, we need not hesitate 
in coming to the conclusion that little was done in 
such cases, and that nature was permitted to take her 
course. Here are casta (figs. 76 and 77) on which I 
have often looked with interest, and with a sigh that 
surgery had done nothing to relieve the unfortunate 
bearers of such tumours. I know not the history 
throughout, but in all probability years of misery and 
Ungering death were the concomitant and result. Even 
although the features of the face elsewhere Jire ema- 
ciated, and although death may have been caused by 
the disease, I doubt if there was malignancy here in 
the true pathological meaning of that word ; and I 
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Iicliovu, had Buch cxmos licwi seen in recent ' 

moiU'rn surgery would have stepped in and arrested the I 

jirugreru) of these furmiduble-louking tumours. 




Of nil iuiHkYttth4M Ihe <.vjHwiitiww for removal 




Fig. 77. 
1^ jawB have created the greatest impres- 
i^*ltfer VhM. Tlivre is little active excitement 
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associated with the ()peration of lithotrity; and ova- 
riotomy, although involving the life of the patient, and 
demanding both energy and courage on the part of the 
Burgeon, cannot, as regards performance, be considered 
B high-class operation. But for the perfect removal of 
these tumours, I am inclined to think that the highest 
requirements of operative surgery are called forth. 
There is such variety of manipulation, such necessity 
for caution, yet such boldness in action, that, in my 
opinion, neither removal of ovarian tumours, nor of 
the most formidable growths in the scrotum, can at all 
compare in scientific accuracy with those upon tumours 
of the jaws. 

Whatever may be thought on these matters, there 
can be no doubt of the value and importance of the 
operations; and as it has fallen to my lot to have had 
considerable personal experience in such cases, I feel 
that I can scarcely do better than devote one of these 
lectures to the subject. 

The anatomy and physiology of the jaw bones, as 
also their pathologj', from shape and function, may be 
considered as in many respects difl'erent from other 
bones of the body. The association of the teeth with 
them is a physiological phenomenon, and forms an 
element for mischief, or, to use a more appropriate 
term, disease, such as is absent in all other bones. Yet 
I am doubtful if the teeth really induce much mischief 
in these bones. The varied ails to which teeth are 
liable may, and generally do, leave the jaws unscathed; 
yet, when tumom-s are present, a question is often 
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raised as to the injurious influence of certain teeto! 
The abstraction of a tooth in such a case is merely 
fencing with the outside of the disease. In irritation 
of a socket this doubtless may do good, althongh at a 
sacrifice which time might possibly save, but I cannot 
say that I have ever seen the removal of a tooth pro- 
duce any substantial benefit in the cases under con- 
sideration. The tumour itself must be removed if 
good is to come from surgical interferenca I trust 
that I am not less acquainted than my neighljouis 
with common-sense surgery, but I never saw a tumour 
of the jaws dL8j>elled by constitutional treatment. In 
doubtful eases, and where there has been much derange- 
ment of health, I have seen favourable changes, in 
time and through judicious management. I have even 
seen a case, whore, to all appearance, a tumoiu: was 
malignant, deep-seated, and beyond all hope of a cure, 
cither by nature or surgical interference ; — such an 
opinion was given by one of the beat surgeons of the 
day, and such, I confess, was my own ; — yet in the 
end it proved to be only a chronic deep-seated abscess, 
which burst, and got well spontaneously. Such mis- 
takes do little credit to surgical diagnosis, and let us 
hope that they are of rare occurrence. 

But I wish now to refer to such cases as are beyond 
the power of hygiene, and where a process of removal 
is decided on. Caustics are of Uttle value, ligatures 
out of the question ; in short, whatever enthusiasts 
may think of their skill in treatment constitutionally 
i)r ](»cally, I wish to speak solely of those requiring 
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cutting for their removal — I wish to speak of excision 
of portiona or of the whole of the jaws. 

I have selected this theme on the present occasion, 
partly hecause it is illustrative of the progress of 
Burgery in the present century, and partly because I 
imagine that my favourite conservative practice may 
be as usefully developed here as in any other region of 
the body, or in other cases of surgery. 

The first and early operations for removal of tumours 
in or of the jaws, initiated by Dupuytren, Gcnsoul, Hodg- 
son, Wardrop, Lizara, Syme, and others, produced great 
sensation in the aurgical world. In cleverness of concep- 
tion there seems scarcely a doubt regarding them in the 
present day ; and in vigour of execution they have not yet 
been surpassed. Yet, even here, it may be doubted if per- 
fection has been achieved ; and I venture to make — 
indeed, I may say, reiterate — my humble contribution 
towards it ; for most that I am now about to say has been 
stated over and over again in mj chnical teaching. 

I have no doubt that in diseases of the jaws opera- 
tions have been performed when they were not war- 
ranted; and I am equally of opinion that they have 
lieen neglected when they might have proved of the 
utmost value. Here, as in other departments of surgery, 
l)erfeetion will probably never be achieved. Mistakes 
and improprieties will occur even in the best regulated 
minda and hospitals. I make no pretensions to be above 
them myself; but, by way of originality, I shall plead 
for a share of conservatism, even here, where it has been 
comparatively little thought of. 
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Happily, cuiceroos tumoora of the lover jaw are 
somewhat rare ; but cancerous olceratioo. beginning in 
tli"« gums, or more probably extending to them from 
the cheek or lips, is by no means uncommon. When 
the HUrgoon can encompass the disease in the cheek « 
gums with the knife, he may clip away the alveolar 
ridges with good prospect of a satisfactory resali, 
provided the disease be of the kind called in modem 
days "epithelial." If there be no glandular affection 
in the neck, the operation is likely to succeed, just as 
with cancer of the lower hp; but where that kind of] 
cancer has eaten away the lower Up, and laid hold] 
extensively of the bone itself, I deem exciBion a misnp'J 
plication of surgery. There is not the smallest chance (u 
a permanently successful issue. I have known this done^j 
and even a flap of skin brought from the neck to fill npi 
the gap; but I doiibt the wisdom of the proceeding. 

I look upon the lower jaw as giving the most forciUdj 
examples of the value of a doctrine which I have loi^] 
advocated — albeit, contrary to the opinions of many,] 
possibly eVen against the ordinary doctrines of surgeryj 
lu one of my lectures last year I referred to thial 
Tumours of the lower jaw ai-e often removed by vertical' 
section, and both ends, so to speak, of the bone are lefU 
Every one knows how successful these operations usuall^ 
ai'G. When a section is made in the healthy part, ifl 
may truly be said that disease seldom if ever returns. YeH 
this feature is totally lost sight of in the bones in othen 
parts; and so if a tibia or fibula be afiected with tumourj 
uothing but total ablation will satisfy. Amputation ill 
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the thigh is the step. If the femur is affected, the hip- 
joint only will sulEee for the sweep of the amputating 
knife; and a like pithology prevails in regard to otlier 
long bonea. But in the lower jaw the surgeon will cut 
out an inch or two, or two-thirds, of the bone by trans- 
verse aeetion, and the patbologist, very properly in my 
opinion, says not a word against the proeeeding, I had 
great pleasure last year in referring to Mr Syme's views 
on this subject, whilst alluding to his novel and bold 
operations on the scapula and head of the humerus, 
which he performed with a view to preserve the greater 
part of the upper extremity; and my own impression 
is 90 strong in regard to this, that I actually advocate 
horizontal section of the lower jaw when it ajipears 
practicable. If only as much, in a state of health, can 
be retained as shall in some measure preserve the shape 
of the lower part of the face, so as to prevent the 
collapse which takes place when the whole mental 
portion is taken away, I fancy that the surgeon enacts 
a good example of conservatism. 

Again, in operations here, it has been much the 
custom to make the incisions run into the mouth, 
thereby involving division of the lower lip. Now, 
although I do not mean to deny the occasional necessity 
for this extensive wound, I am strongly of opinion, from 
ray experience, that there ia no urgent necessity for 
division of the prolabium. The mobility of the lips is 
such that if the mucous membrane of the cheek, which 
runs to the gums, be divided, the labial orifice may be 
moved extensively, — so extensively tliat any reasonable 



manipulation may l)e effected on the jaw itself. I know 
that this limitation has Iwen occasionally nisorted to. 




but it has not been Bpecially referred to as an advan- 
tage. I am, however, convinced, that even iu the 




removal of the largest tumours — such as tliis (Hg. 
78), or this (fig. 79) — there ia no necessity for the 
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extensive excision referred to. It may be asked — What 
does that extensiveneas imply? It may be only a quarter 
of or half jin inch ! and tb e question is juat such m I desire 
to answer. Besides saving the lip entire, the prin- 
cipal Ijlood-vessels — the labial artery and vein — are 
untouched; and so there is neither trouble as regards 
re-adjustment, nor hfemorrhagc, as when the lip is cut. 
If it l}e needful to cut vertically through the whole 
thickness of the bone, I fancy that the operation can 





be done by a lunatcd incision, just below the lower 
' margin of the bone, with ends reaching upwards, as 
represented in these sketches (figs. 80 and 81), almost 
as readily as if the moutli were opened at the lips, — 
the semilunar flap being so easily turned upwai-ds, whilst 
the division of the raucous membrane will sufficiently 
rehevo the cheek as to let saws and cutting forceps be 
applied to the bone. If a tumour involves much of the 



Iiase, division of the fa*;ial or external maxiffijy arteiy 
is a necessity. It ia from this vessel aloue that severe 
heemorrhage is to be expected, but by tying it at once, 
or by judicious temporary pressure, there need be no 
fear on this point. When a ligature is used, I strongly 
advise that both ends of the vessel be tied, for in one 
instance I had great trouble fixtm secondary bleeding 
from the upper end of the vessel eight or ten days after 
the operation. 




But I am moi-c anxious to refer to operations on the 
upi^er jaw than on the lower; for I fancy that I can 
say fully more that is original in regard to these than 
those on the lower. I am as strongly conservative here 
as in other parts of the body ; and in this locality I use 
the term in a double sense, both because 1 think that 
jKirta may be retauied which have generally been 
removed, and Iwcause I think that even the features 
may be more efi'ectually preserved by certain steps than 
by others. 

The modern idea with regard to the ivmuvsU of 
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tumours in the upper jaw has been associated with 
excision of the whole of that l)one ; and the operations 
of Gonsoul, Lizarg, Synie, and others, who were the 
earliest advocates of this proceeding, seemed to imply 
the absolute necessity of removing the whole of it. 
The essence of the operation, so to call it, consisted in 
isolating and cutting through parts of the extreme 
points or circumference of the bone — even the sacrifice 
of the malar bone by dividing the zygoma. The round 
bidging part of the bone behind at the pterygo-maxillary 
fissui-e, the orbital plate, its margin or whole extent, 
the nasal surface, and the palatine plate, were all 
marked out for removal in excision of the upper jaw. 
Now, whilst not inclined to call in question the pro- 
priety of what was done and advocated by these early 
operators, I fancy that a better style of surgery Las 
made such sweeping proceedings scarcely needful. It 
does not appear that much was done in fonner times fur 
the removal of such gro^vths. A few rare cases have 
been recorded on which operations were performed; but 
snch proceedings were far between, and had no position 
in the roll of our operations. So, when modem surgeons 
'began the excisions now so extensively recognised, 
tumours of a large size were more frequently met with 
than in the present time; and hence, perha[js, the 
necessity of reaching those outside points that I have 
just referred to. But in recent days the surgeon 
interferes at an earlier date, and before a tumour has 
implicated tiic bone extensively. It b in such instances 
that I believe there is room for improvement both in 



diagnosis anJ practice, and it is here that 

bold as to propose that which I conceive to be different 

from ordinary accrcLlited proceetUngs. 

In operations on this bone, as on the lower jaw, and 
!is with bones in other parts of the body, I take the 
Uberty to protest against the doctrine that the whole 
bone must be taken away when there is tumour present. 
Indeed, it is largely in consequence of what 1 have seen 
in the masUlse that I have come to the practical con- 
clusion that total excision is not alwaj"s needful in the 
ease of tumours. 

Again, I express my conviction that, in removing 
diseases of the upper jaw by the extensive separations 
referred to, the modern surgeon has been amply justified ; 
but I feel equally confident that in many cases there is, 
or has been, no need for such destructive work. The 
malar bone, for example (separated, be it observed, by 
an articulation from the maxilla, and therefore not 
within the scope of certain so-called physiological or 
anatomical laws) has often been removed, although 
there has been no trace of disease upon it; but all for 
the sake of making sure of the total extirpation of the 
jaw-bone. Now, I make Ijold to say that all this 
destructive surgery may in many instances be avoided, 
and that partial excision will prove, on the whole, as 
etfeetive here as I am convinced it docs in other parta 
In certain instances the malar bone may be saved; in 
others the surface next the ptcrygo-maxiUary fissure 
need not be interfered with ; in many the floor of the 
(trbit need not be touchetl, uor the nasal smface, nor 
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the palatine plate. Much regarfling these views will 
depend on the individual character of the disease; but 
of this I am convinced, that in the majority of such 
cases one or othtr of these parts may be saved. It ia 
scarcely possible to overrate the advantage of saving 
one or more of them, nor do I doubt that a general 
feeling must be on my side in this opuiion. But the 
question may be asked, How can such parts be saved ? 
My answer is, to let them alone when they do not seem 
to be involved. But, again, it may be asked, How can 
you let them alone if division is to be effected at such 
extreme points as the zygoma, at the outer side of the 
orbit, the apex of the nasal process, the junction with 
the other maxilla in the mesial line at the alveoli below 
the septum, along the roof of the mouth, and also at 
the palatine junction with the palate bone? Hard 
questions, seemingly! yet, in my opuiion, as eiiaily 
answered as anything associated with conservative 
surgery. Just take away that which is in disease, and 
leave that untouched which is in health. 

But, supposing the doctrine which I advocate 
admitted, how can this be done effectually? And here 
I come to one of the chief objects of this lecture. My 
view is, that instead of attacking disease of the upper 
jaw at its circumference, as has been the almost 
invariable practice since Gensoul's proposal to excise 
the whole bone, it b better to get into the disease as it 
were, and cut from the centre to the circumference, 
making sure that in doing so, that cii-cumferenee shall 
bo thoroughly encompassed. But where, it may be 





(fig. 82) commonly called Hey'a, these bent force] 

I and 84), and the gouge (fig. 85), are i 
essential to the process I am now referring to. 
saw may be dispi^nsed witb, but the forceps and j 
are well-nigh absolutely requisite. My opinion is, ; 
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in Hxich operations, if the great mass can be removed 
liy adetjuatc cuttings at convenient parts, any remaining 
portions may be readily clipped away by such forceps 
as these, or scooped out with the gouge ; the rule being 
to clip or gouge until healthy surfaces are reached ; and 
if this cannot be done, for fear of going too deep, then 
the surgeon may conclude that the disease has gone 
further than he calculated, and that it is beyond the 
reach of operation. By such a course as I have now 
indicated, I have frequently cleared the upper jaw of 
its diseased deposits, and left both orbital and palatine 
plates entire, and, as a matter of course, the posterior 
surface. The nasal side of the bone I have never taken 
much into account in these cases, for 1 think it of httle 
consequence compared with the intention and magnitude 
of the operation. 

Associated with these views, and with the style of 
surgery implied, I must endeavour to impress some 
further points which I humltly consider almost as 
important as those to which I have just referred. 

There are no incisions that I know of in operative 
surgery- — not even excepting that for ovariotomy, whicli 
in reality is a bugbear — so frightful to behold as those 
for removal of the upper jaw. This (fig. 86) represents 
Gensoul's; this (fig. 87) Lizai-s'. There have been few 
modifications of these, and that from the angle of the 
mouth towards the zygoma has been the favourite, 
when the tumour has not been very liirge. K it has 
been large, then such incisions as these (fig. 88) have 
been most in esteem : that from the angle of the mouth 
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to the zygoma, and another from the margin of the lipfl 
immediately under the ola in a direct line upwards to ] 
the inner canthus, and thus a sort of triangular flap of 1 




Fig. 80. Fig. 87. 

the cheek has Ijccn raised off the tumour. I have l 
frequently pnictised all these plans, with the exception i 
I if Gensoul's, wliich I have always avoided in conse- j 




quencc of its dratructive character as regards features ; 
but for many yeara I have found that less extensive 
incisions will suffice, particularly if placed as I imagine 
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they should be. The wound firom the angle of the 
mouth to the zygoma 18, 1 think, the most objectionable 
of all, the cicatrix being conspicuous ever after. 

After all my experience and repeated trials, I have 
latterly formed a strong opinion that the features of the 
face may be better preserved than as yet by the gene- 
rality of sm-geous ; and my anxiety to impress these 
views is certainly not the least object of this lecture. 
First, I consider that many tumours of the upper jaw 
may be summarily removed without cutting the lips or 
cheek at all ; and next, should more space l>e needful, 
it may be gained at less cost of feature than has gene- 
rally been supposed. In dealing with the upper lip for 
removal of timioura of the upper jaw, I greatly object 
to any other incision thau one in the mesial line, which 
must l>e run into one, or both nostrils if required (as 
represented in fig. 89), in which instance the tumour 




involved as much of the roof of the moutli as is shown 
in fig. 90. There are two advantages of great impor- 
tance, in my opinion, associated with tliis incision. 



First, the wound, being made In the furrow below the 
columua, and exactly in the middle of the lip, is less 
observable than on any other part ; and nest, there is 
an inch in length gained by the natural opening of the 
nostril. The ala of the nose is so easily raised, and with 
the tip can be so easily moved according to the will 
and wish of the operator, and the eheek can be so 
readily dissected off the tumour as high as the margin 
of the orbit and as far out as the malar bone, that a 
large space for operation on the anterior surface of the 
maxilla is easily made. Since 1848 I have never made 
any other incision in the upper lip ; and 1 have 




hesitation in stating, from large experience, that in a 
number of operations for moderate-sized tumours there 
is no need for more extensive incisions on the outer 
surface of the face. I have removed even such a largi' 
tumour as is here displayed (fig. 91), through a single 
incision in the upper lip like that advocated. 
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Should it SO liiipjwn tLa,t, the tumour being large, 
more room is requirpd, I am further led from my cxperi-, 
encc to prefer an incision alongside the nose, and a 
horizontal line aa here (fig. 93) indicated, to those of 



I 
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Gensoid or Lizars on the cheek. By these incisions 
through the lip, up the side of the nose, and along the 
lower eyelid, as far out as may be needful, say even to 
the zygoma, all the room required for the removal of a 
large tumour may be secured, and the most conspicuous 
part of the cheek may be left untouched. Another 
great advantage which I claim for these incisions is, 
that the chief vessels of the surface are all divided 
at their narrowest points, and thus haemorrhage is less 
severe than when the facial artery is divided in the 
middle of the cheek, as in the common incision. 

I am unable from want of time to dwell longer on 
this subject ; but, before concluding, I must state my 
impression that the views regarding operations on the 
upper jaw, to which I have now drawn attention, and 

Q 



which, whether for good or for evil, I must claim as my 
own, cannot be carried out excepting by the use of such 

* instruments as are here shown (figs. 82, 83, 84, and 83). 
The Hey's saw and the gouge were familiar to surgeons 
before my time. The straight cutting forceps, depicted 
by Scultetus in former years, and brought into fashion 
in modem surgery by Liston, are of limited use in such 
instances ; and where prejudice or ignorance does not 
prevail, they may be said to be entirely set aside by 
these angular ones (fig. 83), which effect all, and even 
more than the straight ones. But in particular these 
semicircular clippers (fig. 84) wiU be invaluable; and, 
with curves of different circles, the largest tumours may 
be circumscribed by them. If even some of the tumour 
should not come away with the mass, the blades will 
enable the surgeon to remove the whole, and cUp upon 
the healthy surface. 

Whilst recommending these angular and semicircular 
forceps, which I claim to have originated for surgical 
purposes, I cannot omit referring to these additional 
blades (fig. 93) as being of the greatest imaginable value 

H in the removal of some tumours in the upper jaw. A 

H quarter of a century ago, in imitation of an older custom. 




J. 



» 
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amall Iiook-beaked Lladea were used for seizing arteries, 
on stumps and other open surfaces, when ligatures were 
required. They were likewise of use in seizing and 
holding small tumoura during removal It was Mr 
Listen who, I believe, gave them the name of the hull- 
dog forceps. In my early experience in operations on 
timiours of the upper jaw, I had observed the difficulty 
of separating them, even after a free use of saw and 
forceps ; and this instrument was a device of my own 
to facilitate that step. The eommanding size and 
strength of these blades give facilities fur wrenching 
out a tumour of the upper maxilla previously unknown. 
Their grasp is such that, in comparison witli the others, 
I called them the lion forceps ; and they are now well 
known under that name, although not so well by my 
own ; fur it is not long ago that a London hospital 
surgeon, who, being provided with one of them for an 
operation he was about to perform, asked me if I had 
ever seen the instrument, and kindly diiected my 
attention to it as one of peculiar merit ! In operations 
on the lower jaw it will be found of wonderful service in 
keeping all steady during the application of the saw or 
in disarticulating ; and in various operations elsewhere, 
when a stronger catch than the fingers can give is 
required, their use in ray hands has added largely to 
the value of my digital resources. 

In the prepamtiou of this lectiire I had sketched the 
chief features of diseases associated with the jaws, and 
particularly those associated with the antrum; but I 
found it impossible to keep all within the appropriate 
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limits, and, being anxions during each an c 
as this to state my views ami prai'tic-e when operations 
are required in such cases, I have thought it best to 
omit that which, in my estimation, had less of the 
aspect of novelty tlian the portion which I have now 
submitted to your notice. You may have ob3er\'ed 
that here, as in certain other departments of pathology 
and operative surgery, my mind takes a strong local 
bias, and I advocate what some may think or call 
restricted measures, in preference to those of a more 
sweeping kind, which involve the destruction and loss 
of a considerable amount of sound substance around. 
I trust that I bhall not be misunderstood here. I advo- 
cate the removal of all disease when an operation is 
really undertaken for tumours. If there is no malig- 
nancy, there is, according to rule, no need for taking 
away more than the disease. If a sound surface is left, 
that is all that the surgeon need care about^ If the 
disease be malignant, I have great doubt if cutting 
widely beyond it makes much, if any, difference as to 
its return ; and this pathology I apply particularly to 
malignant tumours in bone, for very generally when 
there is a return, it shows iu the soft parts more than 
in bone. Of course I willingly admit that every now 
and then the renewed mischief really does come in the 
bone; but that feature should, in my opinion, contri- 
bute to form the exception rather than the rule for 
such operations as we have had under consideration to- 
day. In atldition, and in some degree to give reasons 
why I advocate conservatism in their performance, I 
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may state that I cntGi-tain views as to the original and 
early seat of mauy of these tumours about the autrum 
whieh are in some respects peculiar. Most surgeons, I 
believe, have an impression that when a person is said 
to have a tumour iu the upper jaw, or, to be even 
more precise, in the antrum, the whole of this cavity, 
with its walls, is so involved, that in any operation for 
removal there is an absolute necessity that this circum- 
ference — the walla of that cavity — ^must be taken away. 
Now, it ia my opinion that disease in the antrum, 
beginning in the cavity as it were, is much more rare 
than moat people think. My impression is, that in 
many, if not most, instances the wall of the antrum is 
the part first afiected, and that its cavity is gi'adually 
filled by the growth, and then perhaps expanded, 
Actually, in some instances, so strictly local is the 
ilisease that the antrum may be in a manner displaced 
and compressed, whilst its mucous lining remauis 
without indication of disease. This I have particularly 
noticed in tumoiira which have hatl their origin In the 
alveoli; and I have seen frequently growths of con- 
siderable size here which have projeeted forwards, 
downwards into the mouth, and even upwards, and yet 
have left the antrum scarcely if at all involved. Any 
part of the circumference of the antrum may be the 
original seat of a tumour, and if such tumour be 
attacked by an operation at an early date, I maintain 
that it may be removed, and the rest of the antrum or 
jaw be left. If it so happens that the tumour is chiefly 
as80ciat<>d with the posterior wall or part of the antrum, 
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the (Hagnosia will be more difficult, and if an operatioD 
18 performed, the destruction of oomparatively sound 
parts in front must be extensive in projxirtion ; but if 
the tumour happens to be at any other surface, it is in 
my opinion of great importance to reserve as much as 
possible by removing only the offending part. It is, 
unfortunately, too often needful, owing to the extensive 
development of the disease, to remove all between the 
tongue and the eyeball; but cases are frequently met 
with of a more limited extent, and if the surgeon follows 
the practice which I have ventured to characterise aa a 
modem improvement — viz., to interfere at a reasonably 
early time, so as to arrest the tumour in its onward 
progress, he may remove the disease, and yet save the 
greater part of the upper maxilla. In one case the 
sacrifice of only the inner or nasal wall of the antrum 
will suffice; in another the front may alone require 
removal; again, probably the floor of tlie orbit or roof 
of the antrum may be involved, or possibly only the 
lower part of the antrum — that is, the roof of the 
mouth, with, perhaps, the alveoli. To save the floor 
of the orbit, as happily may often be done, is in my 
opinion of great importance; but of all these local 
operations that I am now advocating, that of removing 
disease, and at the same time preserving the roof of the 
mouth, is the one of most importance in my estimation, 
and, where the extent of disease will pennit, the surgeon 
should make every effort to do so. I have known a 
sound alveolar ridge, a perfect set of teeth, and one aide 
of the roof of the mouth, all sacrificed to get at a com- 
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]>arativcly small tumour in tlie antrum, which could 
readily have been removed with the sacrifice of only 
the front wall of the cavity. 

But time tells that I must cea«e, and I shall do so 
after a few words more. 

The dread of hEemorrhage was great in the early dayw 
of these operations, particularly when the upper jaw waa 
affected, and it was the custom for a time to begin by 
tying the common carotid; but that practice was soon 
given up. Vigour and rapidity of action are the best 
safeguards against this danger. 

Every now and then one hears objections to chloro- 
form in such operations. For my part I have none. I 
have used it invarialjly since the introduction of antes- 
thesia, aud I have never had reason to trace evil to it. 
It haa seemed to me a greater boon to a patient in such 
an operation tlum in almost any other; for there are few 
more severe or frightful in the whole range of surgery. 

In offering these observations, I speak from a personal 
experience of between thirty and forty cases. Twenty 
of them have been performed in King's College Hospital, 
I did not scruple in my lecture on lithotomy to tell the 
fatality of that proceeding in my own hands; nor need 
I hesitate here to remark upon the seeming comparative 
immunity to life of operations on the jaws. There have 
been returns of disease and ultimate deaths, as with 
cancers and fibro-reeurrent tumours elsewhere ; but of 
the whole list of my cases I have lost only five — a success - 
which, as compared with lithotomy, seems remarkable, 
particularly when we take into consideration the huge 
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wound in the face as contraated with the limited inci- 
aioua in the polvia. 

At one time, Sir, before the cares of life were deeply- 
felt, I occasionally said that my thoughts, during wak- 
ing hours, were never five minutes consecutively oif my 
profession. With an indifferent mumury for many 
things, I fancy, if I can judge myself aright, that 1 
have a tenacious one in surgery. It is well-nigh forty 
years since I, aa a lad, first witnessed one of these 
ojierationa on the upper jaw performed in the Royal 
Infirmary of Etliuburgh by my late esteemed friend, Sir 
George Ballingall,'* yet my recollection of the scene is 
as vivid as if it had been yesterday; and I have an 
equally hvely recollection of the exciting descriptions 
of certain operations on the lower jaw, published by 
Mr Cuaaek of Dublin, about the same date. 

I end this lectui'e as I begsin it, by stating that I 
know of no operations so exciting and so Ukely to rivet 
attention as those which we have just had under con- 
sideration. 

■ Clinical Lectufo-s, 1827. 
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Mr President and Gentlemen, — Amputation! One 
of the meanest, and yet one of tlie greatest operations 
in surgery! Mean, when resorted to where better may 
be done— great, as the only step to give comfort anil 
prolong life. An operation on which more baa 1.)C'gu 
written, if, perhaps, we except lithotomy, than ou any 
other — on which the highest of our intellects have 
been engaged, and yet withal accounted by some as 
the opprobrium of surgery. 

I have an impreaaion humbly, that few men have 
done more than myself to obviate its necessity, and 
yet I profess great admiration for the operation. It is 
certainly a sweeping measure ; yet, although the part 
removed is no longer of any account in living patho- 
logy, it may carry instruction with it. We may prufit 
from its separate inspection ; we may be taught thereby 
to do better in another similar case ; but surgical treat- 
ment of disease ceases with amputation, and a new 
field of practice opens. Our duty is with the portion 
of the body which is left, and that duty is so impor- 
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tant, that I know of none to exceed It in the whole 
range of surgery. 

I at once set aside the maudlin Bcntimeutaliam about 
having no amputation, as the disease may, and should, 
be cured by treatment— judicious, superior treatment, 
forsooth ! — of which we have iilways plenty of expo- 
nents ill writing, but few, alasl in practice, 

I believe that amputation will never cease to be 
required in the practice of surgery. When our quid- 
nuncs have mastered disease, so that inflammation-s, 
cancers, and turaoura in bone can be subdued at will ; 
when war shall be only an " idea," a word, an act of 
the past; when peace shall appear in the Arcadian 
bliss represented by the brush of Edwin Landseer; 
when such men as Armstrong, Whitworth, Blakeley, 
Lancaster, Maekay, Dahlgren, Parrott, Rodman, and 
Krupp, direct their genius otherwise ; when railway 
accidents shall be no more ; when we can arrest time, 
and calculate on a " renewal of life," — then may we 
expect that amputation will be of the past. 

It has always appeared to me remarkable that this 
operation should have been called an opprobrium to 
surgery. It is indeed sad that a limb susceptible of 
cure should be removed. It has been rcconled that of 
two diseased legs, one was condemned to amputation. 
By an awkward mistake that intended to l>e spared 
was taken off, when the surgeon, being, as it were, jiut 
pleasingly upon his mettle, cured the condemned 
limbl The joke is good, but let us hope that it was 
" a weak invention of the enemy," made by one of 
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those jesters who affect to hold surgery responsible for 
everything. 

I confess. Sir, that in the biographies of our eminent 
men I should like more to hear how often amputation 
baa been averted than performed; how many diseased ■ 
or damaged limbs have been cured instead of being 
lopped off, I should, for my own part, prefer the 
character of having saved fifty limbs to that of having 
cut off a hundred, I am sure that I am not alone in 
that feeling ; and I rejoice to see, as time rolls on, that 
it has become less the custom to note the lai-ge number 
of amputations at certain hospitals. The schoolmaster 
is abroad in surgery as in other departments of our 
social circle, and the question is often put as to how 
many of these vaunted amputations have really and 
positively been absolutely necessary. I have myself 
strong, and, perhaps, prejudiced opinions on the subject ; 
and I would certainly prefer that in the lists of opera- 
tions we should see those for hernia, for stone, for 
obstructed breathing, for tumours, for dislocations and 
fractures, and others, taking precedence of " the last 
resource." A man or an institution may well boast of 
some of these proceedings, but he should be surer of 
his grounds for amputation than was the unfortunate 
operator whose story I have just referred to. I yield 
to no man in faith that much may tje done in the treat- 
ment of disease to avert operation— to avert amputa- 
tion ; but I am firmly convinced that whilst men and 
civilisation are on the face of the earth, amputation 
must remain as one of the great operations in surgery. 
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It neeti not be a matter of womler that this proceed- 
ing should have attracted so much attention; yet it is 
curious to think how modem it ia as compared with 
othtr operations of note. AVhilst the herniotomiata 
• and lithotomista flourished in mediteval periods, wo 
have no account of amputators. The gentlemen of 
" the long knife " are of modem date in surgery; for 
although we have a history of amputation, chiefly for 
mortified limbs, from Celsua downwards, it was not 
until about the middle of the last century that this 
ojxiration assumed the aspect of what may be called 
the modem system. We are all familiar with the 
dreadful accounts of the proceedings of our forefathers 
prior to this period. What with the gradually tight- 
ened string, the red-hot knife, to afiect separation, and 
the boihng pitch, actual cautery, and other devices to 
stem the heemorrhage, we read of horrors scarcely 
surpassed by those of the Inquisition, and only exceeded 
by the modem device of breaking a bone or bones, and 
burning the soft parts with " caustic arrows," or that 
of dividing the femur with the chain saw, and tearing 
the soft tissues through by means of an " infernal 
machine" CiUl an "^craseurl" 

Happily the tendency in smgery, as regards amputa- 
I been to improve upon the rough work of 
n; and, as much has been done within the 
■ iu this direction, I feel that in such 
t »s ts w*«- Mwv me, I can scarcely do better than 
n % >««»r *> rtw subject. 

»y»» Ac Continent of Europe towards 
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the end of the laat century give frequent oceasions for 
tins praeectlmg; and the 2eal and intelligence of Baron 
Percy and other French surgeona, ua well as the rising 
apiiit amongst our own, contributed to the interest felt 
in this proceeding. The sanguinary eampaigns in the 
career of the first Napoleon added zest to the knowledge 
already acquii'ed; and during a large portion of this 
century few operations have attracted more attention. 
After 1815, many surgeons who had been actively 
engaged with armies began practice in private, and 
speedily achieved prominent positions in civil life. 
Then the large experience gained in warfare was 
speedily brought to book in surgical annals; and ere 
the close of the first quarter of the century it appeared 
as if the subject had been exhausted; that we had 
arrived at perfection; and that those who followed had 
but to proceed in the same way; — for better could not 
be, and such evils as remained were but inherent to 
the process. 

Yet such a conclusion was scarcely in the ordinary 
course of surgery. Inquiring men were at work. It 
was doubted if we had reached the summit of perfec- 
tion; and from that time until the present there has 
been a succession of novelties, as great and remarkable 
as any ia the history of surgery. Indeed, I know not 
if any single operation has been so varied; and it will 
now be part of my task to sketch such of these elumges 
as seem to me most deserving of notice. 

If I am not mistaken, it was more the fashion, some 
forty years ago than now, for the young in our profes- 
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sion to finiah their surgical studies abroad, particularly 
in the Sfliools of Paris. The celebrated Lisfranc was 
then in the zenith of his practice. Chiefly through his 
influeuco that particukr amputation by flap or flaps 
had attracted much attention amongst French surgeons, 
and it was destined to be 60on the object of equal 
interest here. 

Although the flap operation was familiar to most 
surgeons in this country by hearsay and description — 
although, indeed, it was every now and then performed, 
it may be affirmed that about 1820 or 1825 the circular 




was the ordinary method among British practitioners. 
A piPtiire of a flap operation had probably never been 
|Mit before the eyes of the rising generation, but such 
iw tltetw (figs. 94 and 95), as depicted by Charles Bell 
ailid others, were held to be the ma.ster-work. I have 
tUt«HlH^' WiikmI, from this chair, that the essays of Mr 
I and t>f Mr Symc, published respectively in the 
Medical and Siu-gical Journal" for 1824, 
^iJfljtlW* inilueufT in calling attention to the flap opera- 
tes {WMNud example of those surgeons was con- 
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siderable, and that of Mr Listou in particular deserves 
special notice ; for, firat in private practice as a youth 
pushing his way in life, and then as the leading surgeon 
in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, the dexterous 
manner in which he executed this now familiar metliod 
arrested the attention of all beholders, and the fame 
attached to this proceeding, executed by him in about 
as many seconds as there were minutes occupied in the 
old circular method, spread far and wide. To say 




nothing more of the man, the manner of the operation 
was indeed remarkable for the time; and it should be 
borne in mind by those who have been educated in 
isolated or comparatively small schools, or even large 
hospitals, that the united classes of Edinburgh in those 
days numbered, when assembled in the theatre of the 
Royal Infirmary, something like a thousand^ — nearly 
equal to the whole of the medical schools of London at 
the present time. No wonder that an operation which, 
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with the knife wielded by Liston's band, seemed, com- 
pared with the old manceuvres, like a flash of Jightning. 
attracted great attentiou, and that numbem attempted 
to imitate such an example. Besides, it was almost the 
only one practised by the other chief surgeons of that 
time in Edinburgh, and so its reputation went in all 
dircctiona. Not a whisper was heard against it in 
Edinbmrgh; yet, whilst it spreatl with meteor-like rapi- 
ility over the British Empire, there atUI remained many 
staimch upholders of the circular method Rapidity of 
operation went with them for nothing. The good old 
method described by Rous in his " Parallel" as obtuin- 
uig in London, in which some twenty minutes were 
expended in doing that which was done by Liston and 
others in little more than the same number of seconds, 
was still adhered to ; and the " sat cito" school remained 
contented with the old order of things. Not so, 
however, the mass of the rising generation in the pro- 
fession. I believe I am correct in stating that the flap 
operation became that in common practice, and, in as 
far as I can make ont, it is that in moat frequent use 
in the present day. If we except the substitution of 
excision for amputation, I know of no more singular 
and almost universal revolution in modem practice. I 
say this with all deference to a large body of emineUt 
practitioners who have throughout adhered to the 
circular operation : for, in tnith, whilst I have been all 
ray professional life an exponent of the flap, I have had 
no such strong objections to the circular as some have 
maintained. I have seen as good stumps from the 
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circular operation as from the flap; I have seen aa bad 
from the flap as from the circular; and I have long 
been convinced that a fault, whenever it has appeared, 
has in reality been more in the manner than in the 
method of the operation. 

Many have the idea that compromises are improper: 
that they are indicative of weakness and want of 
proper spirit or energy; that men must be either on 
one side or the other; that things must be positively 
of one character, or directly the opposite. But men 
and things under such circumstances remain very 
stationary; it may be in some instances for good, but 
generally for the reverse ; and to keep moving Tvith the 
times seems almost a law of society. The spirit of 
surgery is essentially this, and the surgeon who is 
content to rest under the hallowed shade of his prede- 
cessors must find himself in the obscurity of remote 
periods as compared with the sunlit movements of the 
time being. Liberty of thought is allowed us all, and 
a large scope of liberty of action; but, in reality, our 
whole social system is founded on a series of com- 
promises, and the "uncompromising man" is, in my 
opinion, one of the greatest of nuisances either in 
surgery or in society. 

K compromise, I imagine, goes far to settle what may 
be deemed the best method of amputation in such 
importOJit places as the arm and thigh. A portion of 
the flap and a portion of tlie circular constitute, I believe, 
the most perfect operation; and in my own practice I 
have long followed out that idea. 
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Of the two operations, I have alwaya thought that 
the circular is the moat difficult. The comparative 
difficulty of drawing up the skin and other tissues, so 
as to make bare the bone at a sufficient height, is con- 
siderable, and a great contrast to the easy way in which 
this is accomplished by flaps. The facihty of exposing 
the bone high up is comparatively so great with flaps, 
that I am impressed with the idea that more is often 
done in this way than is actually required; and, if I 
am coiTcct in this, I believe that a larger wound is the 
result than if the bone were not so freely exposed. If 
in the transfixion of the limb — that being the usxial 
way of forming the fla^j — the knife crosses almost as 
high as where the bone is to be divided, there is a 
greater wound made than if the transfixion were kept 
considerably lower: the skin on opposite sides, being 
cut, is wounded where it might be left entire; for after 
flaps of moderate extent are cut, they, with the tissues 
above, may be so pulled upwai-ds that, with some 
circular sweeps of the knife the bone may be denuded 
an inch or two higher, and so there will be a smaller 
opening in the skin. 

Now this is that kind of compromise to which I have 
referred in the preceding remarks; and if, in transfixing, 
the flaps be made purposely short, and then, retraction 
being made, the knife be carried round the exposed 
tissues which cover the lx)ne, a cone will be formed 
resembling that in the ordinary circidar operation (fig. 
95), and thus by a combination — a compromise of the 
two methods — a covering to the end of the bone, in 
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otLcr words a stump, will be left superior, in my 
estimatiou, to any other. 

Yet this is only an individual opinion, and there arc 
many who hold to the ordinary method by flap, many 
who still hold by the old circular, and some in recent 
days who cany the flap system beyond what Wiis ever 
contemplated by its early advocates. Thus ]VIr Ciirden 
and the Worcester aurgeona t-ake especial care to exclude 
other soft tissues, so that skin only shall cover the bone 
or bones. 

Irrespective of either circular, flap, ovoid, or any 
other sort that may have been fancifully named, I think 
it must be admitted that amputation by almost any 
fashion haa made progress during the present century. 
I take this opportunity, however, of entering my protest 
against tliat of burning or \vringing a limb off by any 
kind of apparatus whatever. Cheselden gave us the 
case of the miller who had liis arm and scapula torn off 
by machinery, and yet survived. Several instances of 
a similiir kind have since been met with. We have 
good data as to how the bleeding ia arrested in these 
cases. Hands and anns, feet and legs, have been torn 
off by accidental rude force. A chain has been put 
round a rabbit's leg and drawn so tight that the part 
has dropped off within a few minutes, and the like has 
been done on a human thigh ; but I sincerely hope that 
these processes may never appear as part of the surgery 
of this or any other century. Let Cheselden and 
others have due credit for treating successfully enormous 
and unheard-of wounds, but let a due distinction be 
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drawn Iwtween that which is possible and " that which 
is proper. 

With the exceptions alluded to, I conceive that there 
has been much beneficial progress in amputation in 
recent times, and it is part of my object in thia lecture 
to give illusti-ations to that effect. 

Aa may have already been remarked, I do not attach 
KG much importance to the question of flap or circular 
as many do; and whilst giving the preference, as a 
general practice, to the mixed manner above referred 
to, I believe that with a well-performed operation in 
iiny of these ways, or with any zig-zag which circum- 
stances or the surgeon's fancy may dictate, a stump can 
be produced which shall defy adverse criticism ; while 
by any of these methods, badly executed, any or all of 
the evils pertaining to bad stumps may be the result. 

In my younger days, the grand effort of aU opera- 
tors, whatever the kind of operation, waa to have an 
abundance, or I might say a superabundance, of soft 
material to cover the end of the bone, and make what 
was called a fleshy stump. The bugbear in those days 
seemed to be the risk of scantiness in this respect, and 
hence every substance was looked to which might 
afford the needful amount of soft materials. Every 
now aud then it was evident that mistakes were made 
in thia direction: a greater length of soft parts was left 
than was needful; and occasionally, when the length 
seemed perfect, the flap was actually too thick to bend 
readily and properly up against the end of the bone or 
bones. This was often seen particulai'ly marked in the 
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flap operation in the leg, a little below the knee — a 
proceeding at that period mostly in fashion. If the 
operation were done for an accident — for example, 
on an athletic navvy, — -a flap being formed by trans- 
fixion from the muscular calf often proved a trouble- 
some one to treat (fig. 96). The skin by this method 
of operation, although in reality cut lower down than 
the muacles, retracted more; and although that retrac- 
tion was seemingly overcome in the dressing, as stitches 
were applied, the subsequent swelling of the muacles 
often burst the superficial union, and, shooting between 





the margins of skin, presented for weeks or months a 
large granulating sore, which healed but slowly, much 
to the diatreea of the patient and vexation of the 
surgeon. , I remember well that Mr Liston was so 
much annoyed in this way, that he latterly made the 
posterior flap in such an operation much thinner than 
on foimer occasions; and I can speak freely of my 
own experience in the same operation. It is long 
indeed since I came to the conclusion that it was 
unwise to leave a thick muscular flap. Part of the 
fault in such cases arose, 1 believe, in the almost 
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uniform practice of trauafixing and cutting outwards. 
I am by no means convinced that this is invarialily the 
best method of performing the flap operation, and I feel 
assured that cutting from without inwards is in many 
instances foUowed by the Ijest results. But I may say 
that I have eeen the two extremes with regard to the 
substance of flaps, for in latter years some of our ablest 
surgeons have advocated tlie practice of careftilly 
excluding all material but skin, cellular tissue, and fat. 
We are greatly indebted to the surgeons of the 
Worcester Infirmary, Messrs Garden, Sheppard, Budd, 
and Walsh, for our knowledge of upwards of sixty 
such cases, wherein the practice has given much satis- 
faction.* • 

It would be well in all discussions about stumps to 
state the age of each. It is not easy to say when a 
stump is at perfection. My own idea is, that that ia 
when it is least tender, and can bear the greatest 
reasonable pressure. Many months, sometimes yeara, 
elapse before this condition ia most marked. In many 
or most instances it looks best when some two or three 
months old ; but look or appearance is not perfection 
in a stump; its utihty, its callousness, I may say, are 
its better attributes, and these cannot be developed for 
many, many months after operation. It is a comfnon 
thing for surgeons to speak of an excellent stump some 
three, four, or six weeks old. True, one that promises 
well at that date may, and indeed is likely to. turn out 

* Uritieh Medical Joiimiil, April Iti, IHfi4. vol i. 
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well in the long run; but many unfortunate things 
may befall after this, and I tliiiik it best to look to ita 
condition some years afterwards, for it is then that utility 
is tested, and this character must ever take precedence 
of plumpness or beauty, as we fondly call it. 

I am not aware of much change in recent times upon 
the circular method, and am inclined to think that, 
upon the whole, those who follow it arc thorouglily con- 
tent. But amongst the flap-men considerable changes 
l>esides those above referred to have been tried. One 
flap has occasionally been made instead of two, or two 
instead of one ; eind instead of looking to one place or 
side of the limb, the flap haa been made from any most 
suitable. Thus, one long flap haa been taken in thigh, 
leg, and forearm, and two Lave been occasionally taken 
in the leg, one in front and one behind, or one on the 
outside and another on the inside, as I have seen. Yet, 
if we except the proposals of Mr Teale, there has been 
considerable unanimity. The old single flap from the 
calf of the leg, the lateral flaps in the thigh, the lateral 
(as they may be caUed) in the arm and forearm, may be 
considered as having been the standards of the kind for 
the last forty years. 

Some interesting exceptions to this practice may, 
however, be referred to. I well remember when, in 
amputation in the thigh, the only supposed legitimate 
method was to reserve a flap from each side [referring 
to various sketches]. If the knife in piercing did not 
seem aa if it had passed straiglit from front to back, or, 
looking to the patient being recumbent, from above 
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directly downwards, having about the same thiel 
of material on each side, it was doubted if the opera- 
tion had been correctly performed. Yet I have subse- 
quently seen all sides of the thigh reserved as opposites; 
in particular, that pains have been taken to make the 
flaps actually in front and behind. And, if I am not mis- 
taken, this has been the favourite flap operation in the 
thigh for the last twenty years and more. Yet its repu- 
tation is, I fancy, on the wane; and there ia a rising feel- 
ing to preserve a long anterior and short posterior flap. 
in accordance with certain views of Mr Teale and Mr 
Garden, both because of anxiety to keep the cicatrix at 
the back or lower part of the stump, as also to facilitate 
the escape of serum and matter whilst the patient lies 
on his back. In former days, the aim was to have the 
cicatrix fairly in the middle of the stump ; but in recent 
times the desire seems to be to have it on one side or 
other. I cannot but say that I look most favourably 
on this latter plan. As a rule, the original tissues are 
liettcr than a cicatrix ; and some interesting examples 
of this have been developed in modem times, of which 

! shall take special notice in a few minutes. 

Some rtf these recent views I attribute largely to the 

I4iy>tx^$fib »>f Mr Teale of Leeds, who, in this, as in other 
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IwkS contributed so much to the . 



— ,,,prfK<»i rf «*««» s^lioo' o^ British surgery. 



tablished 
In a series 
^ ktML endeavoured to show the advantages 
ftwBiy*'' ^^^ of ^ limb, wherewith to cover 
kagt|^4MA «biwt flaps in which the main 
MHMTred, as exemplified in these 
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skotrhes, copied from hia work** on the subject. Fig. 
97 sliowa the lines of incisiou for amputation in the 




forearm; fig. 98 those in the leg; and fig. 99 those i 
the thigh. 




It might be thought that a good thing in surgery 




having been secm'ed, there would be no desire for 
• Teale: On Amputation, 185P. 
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change. But there will, I suppose, always be differeDce 
of opinion aa to what really is a good thing ; and I am 
led to make thia remark by the views expressed by the ■ 
latest author on amputation, Mr Henry Lee, of St J 
George's Hospital, who, only a few nights ago, read at I 
the Mediciil and Chimrgical Society a paper expressive I 
of the advantages of a long flap from the back of the I 
leg, a short one from the front ; the two operations being I 
identically the same, cxceittiug that the flaps are fixjm ] 
reverse sides. Each author iuaistB ou the wiBdom of so J 




dividing the main vessels and nerves that they shall 
not bo exposed to after pressure, and each making a 
feature of the angles at the ends of the flaps, in contra- 
distinction to the semicircles or ovals of the ordinary 
flaps, such as represented in fig. 96, or in thia (fig. 100), 
which shows an amputation by transfixing lower down 
the leg. One cannot hut perceive novelty in MrTealu's 
fla[is — K-ing tflkeu generally fi-om the least muscular 
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side of a limb : but in Mr Lee's we may recognise olil 
friends, with the features rendered somewhat angidar. 

In nothing in practical surgery has there been more 
pedantiy displayed than in regard to amputation. In 
thigh and hip, arm and shoulder, it has been made to 
appear as if the deviation of a line might be fatal ; 
whereas, in reality, we may deviate line by line around 
a Umb or joint from vertical section to horizontal, and 
yet keep strictly within rational, ay, perfect surgery. 

But in no respect has amputation varied, I may 
almost say permanently changed, more strikingly than 
in what was called the place of election, or selection ; 
and here perhaps I come upon some of the best achieve- 
ments of surgery in this department in modem times. 

Forty, even thii-ty years ago, the place was rigor- 
ously defined in moat localities. If a hand or diseased 
wrist was to be removed, a healthy part of the forearm, 
generally near the elbow, was selected. If, unhappily, 
amputation was performed for disease of the clljow, the 
maxim was to keep weU up in the arm, away from 
inflamed or diseased tissues. If a foot or an ankle were 
doomed, the long knife was applied high up in the leg. 
I have often seen amputation performed withiji an inch 
of the knee-joint for disease of the tarsus, the leg and 
ankle-joint being healthy. So rigorously was the 
inculcation for a short stump of the leg carried out, 
that I have frequently seen the head of the fibula 
removed so that it might not remain as a round pro- 
jection on the stump. 

Gradually, however, a spirit of conservatism has 
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Bat there is nothing more ww»>fc-|j ^ j^^ ^ nodsn 
history (A ampatatioD than its p"*f in«n rc at oztain 
joints. Naturally, it may now be tboog^ djat I am 
about to aDudc to the great ampotatioas at t^ sfaonUer 
and hip. Not ao, howeTer ; for I entertain the opmkm 
that these operations have been petfonned foran^ith' 
wh(?n less extensive meaaures would have sufficed. 

In 1826 Mr Sjme wrote that "amputation at the 
ulionldcr-joint for caries is an occoirence by no means 
rare in civil practice;"* and as this was said in his earij 
attempta to preae into notice the operation of cxizision 
of tlic head of the humerus — a proceeding then only 
recognised by a few — it may be presumed that he had 
fair reasons for this assertion. 

I should be untrue to the position I hold were I to 
decry amputation cither at the shoulder or the hip 
joints. On the contrary, I consider them as amongst 
the best achievements in sui^ery when judiciously 
applied. But I Ijelieve that there is still much to be 
impicfBed on the surgical mind in regard to amputation 
Lut^Ather joints ; and with a few examples of the kind I 
lafeM this lecture. 
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Happily for the character of surgery, amputation in 
the arm for disease of the elbow may now be considered 
obsolete. I feel inclined to say iis much for injuries of 
the elbow strictly local There may be an exception 
every now and then to that general rule, as I hope it 
may now be considered. If such there be, why should 
the surgeon almost invariably get into the middle of 
the arm for his incisions 1 Why should he not take 
the covering of the end of the humerus from the fore- 
arm ? If he wants skin only, there will most likely be 
plenty of it ; if muscle, he has the whole flesliy maas 
at the head and front of the forearm to deal with. I 
feel convinced that amputation near the middle of the 
arm has often been done when this more conservative 
process might have sufficed. 

Then at the wrist. How often, may I aek, has ampu- 
tation been done at this joint ? I know that it has 
been done, but I have never seen it, excepting in my 
own practice. Every now and then good results of 
lesection of the wrist are effected, as has Iteen proved 
years ago by Mr Stanley, and more recently by Mr 
Butcher and Mr Lister ; but from my personal experi- 
ence, after repeated trials, I am far from being sanguine 
of the general applicability of excision in this locality. 
Yet I can speak in unmeasured terms of approval of 
amputation at this part in preference to amputation 
higher up in the foreaiTO. Here is a stump of the sort 
— a genuine curiosity, if I mistake not. 

Again, look to the knee as the seat of amputation. 
Twelve months ago 1 asked, in tliia theatre, how many 
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surgeons ill Britain hacl performed this operation, 
waa aware at the time how much had been tlom 
Mr Syme, Mr Listun. Mr Lane, Mr Eriebseii, and a few 
others, but particularly by Mr Garden of Worcester, 
whose doings, in my opinion, reflect vast credit on 
modem Burgety. In the "British Medical Journal" for 
I6th April 1864, Mr Garden published the particuliirs 
of thirty-oue eases in which he had performed this 
operation, with im expression of opinion that it was 
likely to be more successful, and that the sturapa were 
lietter than in ordinary amputation in the thigh. Of 
that I have long had no doubt. More than twenty 
years ago I had satisfied mj-aelf on that score ; and 
had it not been that I fancied I had struck a richer 
vein in surgery by the revival of excision of the knee, 
I am certain that most of those cases which I referred 
to in my lectures on tliia operation last season would 
have been brought before you now as illustrations of 
amputation at the knee. Before I commenced excision 
1 had amputated frequently at this part, and with the 
most gnvtifying results. One case I have recorded in 
ray book on Surgery of a man who walked ninety miles 
in three days on such a stump, and here it is (fig. 101); 
and from all I have seen and known of this operation, I 
am greatly astonished that it has been performed so 
rarely. No doubt excision turned attention in another 
direction. But it might be asked, Why have those 
who object to excision, who have adhered to the old 
slashing system of amputation, not taken to this ? I 
imagine that the ulcers, the sinuses, the abecesses, the 
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disorganiaed synovial membranes, have all detcn-ud 
surgeons as much from amputation in such questionablo 
ground as it has deterred them from excision. Yet in 
excision how worthless have such objections been 
proved !— imd have we not similar experience of ampu- 




tation at the ankle-joint with disease in that articula- 
tion and the soft tissues around ? fur here (fig. 102) is 




a condition in which that operation is quite legitimate, 
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and here is the result alter the lapse of a few monti 
(fig. 103). 

In this operation, I am not aware that any teachej- 
has, more than myself, so strenuously 
drawn attention to one peculiar feature 
wherein it differs so much and so im- 
portantly &om ordinary amputatiou*. j 
in the limba lu the forearm or an 
the leg or thigh, the coverings to fon 
the stump are invariably shaped iroal 
the soft parts in these regions. But at 
amputation at the knee, the coveric 
to the end of the femur, that which itt 
Fig. 103. to form ao important a part of tb 

stump, is preserved from the leg- 
piece of surgery which I consider supremely coa 
aervativc. Sujipoaiug that excision of the knee sliou] 
yet be abandoned, why should not this operation takd 
the place of the larger mutilation six or nine iuchei 
higher up? 

When the condyles of the femur are sawn off in thj 
operation, Mr Syme has stated his opinion that there i 
greater risk of serious inflammation in the broad canj 
cellated smfacc of the bone than when it is exposed 
higher up in the ortliuary operation. But whilst 
admitting some such cases, there is no positive proof 
from numbers of the correctness of this view, and it i 
quite contradicted by the successful practice of than 
gentleman in amputation at the ankle-joint (where s 
broad surface of tibia is almost always exposed by t 
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-saw), us also by the usual good results of excision. 
Moreover, no such evil seems to liavc occurred in the 
numerous examples recorded by Mr Garden. But iu 
some of these cases the cancelli need not be exposed at 
all. The condyles and articular cartilage, being healthy, 
may be left. And here I cannot, aa a zealous surgeon, 
but express my thanks and admiration to Mr Lane for 
having displayed what an excellent stump may be 
made in some instances by reserving the condyles and 
cartilages untouched, and covering them with a iiap of 
skin merely from the front of the leg. Previously, in 
aa fai' as I am aware, most opei-ators had reserved a 
covering for the end of the femur from the calf of the 
leg, as represented in this sketch (fig. 104) ; but few had 




Fig. IM. 



ventured to take the calf away and leave only a flap of 
skin. This, however, is an important feature in Mr 
Cii.rden'8 



I practic 



: (fig. 105) i 



of the operation; and fig. 106 shows the recently 
dressed stump, with the cut surfaces in approximation. 
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It rcmalna to be seen whether such a thin covering 
or the fleshy substimce of the calf will prove the best 
atiunp. It will also be an interesting matter for future 
observation whether a stump with the entire femur, or 




one with the condyles sawn oft', will be best. No doubt, 
if this operation conies much into use, there will be a 
necessity in the majority of instances to remove the 
condyles; but if it were proved that a stump with the 



I 




condyles is better, it would be the duty of the sui^on 
to preserve them on all proper occasions. I am not 
prepared to give a decisive opinion on such interesting 
and important points, but a minute's demonstration is 
worth an hour's lecture on such subjects; and here (fig. 
107) I have the pleasure of showing a cast of the stump 
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formed by Mr Lane in the way referred to, and another 
from my own cases of a like kind, excepting that the 
patella had not been retained as in Mr Lane's case, 
but in both of which the condyles and articular surfaces 
were preserved. Fig, 101 shows where the condyles 
were removed and the covering of the stump was made 
from the calf; and here is another from the practice of 
Mr Henry Smith, of King's College. 

As a strong indication of bow this operation is esti- 




I 



mated by some of the active spirits of the day, I may 
refer to the opinions of Mr Butcher of Dublin, who, in 
his recent work on "Operative and Conservative 
Surgery," speaks of it with all that enthusiasm which 
characterises the writings of that very able and enter- 
prising surgeon. 

Lastly, as one of the greatest improvements in 
modem surgery, let me refer to amputation at the 
ankle-joint. 

It is DOW about a quarter of a century since Mr Syme 
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pnipoacd a method of removing a diseased or * 
foot at the ankle, different in all respects from any 
previous proceeding. His idea was to preserve the 
ordinarj' ti^ue covering the lower surface of the os 
calcic, do that it might be drought up against the end 
of tbe tibia, and leave a pad almost equal to the Donnal 
saletance, whereby a stump, such as is here represented 
in fig. 108. might be retained superior to any that eoold 
be procured from the leg, or fiom any 
of those flaps which had pre\iously been 
proposed from the sides or surroundings 
of the ankle-joiDt. At this date it is 
hardly needful to show how this opera- 
tion has taken with tbe prufeasion. Like 
many others in surgery, it has its faults; 
but, tidto it with evU and good, I know 
of no imniuUition^Do style or kind of 
ampututioii — which deserves more high J 
Fig. HW. consideration. There is everything as- I 

aociated with it to load to perfection in 
our modern o»timntion of sucli a proceeding: a long 
stimip, and a (lerfeet eovcring to the end — a covering 
more perfect I him that of any other stump; for thei 
reason that thi? very bit of soft material on which we 1 
naturally stand is still preserved for the future basis of 1 
this support. Stumps in the upper extremity are put j 
to little trial or strain, as rorapared with those in thel 
lower; for these are always looked to iis supporters of I 
the wvight of the body. The soft tissue under the i 
cttlvia ia the i«ilv part of the lower oxtremitj- which has | 
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liecu designed by miture for tLis purpose; and, with a 
liappy idea, Mr Syme proposed to reserve this tissue. 

The general success of this opemtion has been highly 
satisfactory. Evils have followed in various instances; 
and in what operation, I may aak, do they not? Aa a 
whole, looking to the small part of the body neeesaarily 
removed, the great length of limb preserved, and the 
natural character of the end of the stump, I most 
cordially express my opinion that this is the greatest 
addition to amputation in modern times. 

In saying this I do not overlook the proposal of 
PirogofFtoretain the endof theoscalcis. Thi3(fig. 103) 
is a good illustration. I consider the operation of thf 
Russian surgeon a decided improvement on that of Mr 
Syme. Yet it is, in my opinion, only a modification, 
which, even should it ultimately be allowed by all to 
be an improvement, by no mcJins detracts from the 
merit of Mr Syme for reserving a flap from the sole of 
the foot. The idea— one of the happiest in modern 
amputations — corresponds with that which I have 
insisted on as an important feature in amputation of 
the leg, where a fiap or covering for the stump of the 
thigh is preserved from the leg. 

It is not so much my object at present to compare 

one operation with another, as to mark the modern 

development of surgery ; and, if I am not mistaken, this 

operation may, in regard to amputations, be considered as 

I far ahead of any other in this department, and I therefore 

r to it sixiciiilly as one which pleasingly characterises 

jreas of surgery in the present century, 
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ON OPERATIONS AND PRACTICAL SURGERY, 

Mr President and Gentlemen, — Throughout the 
history of our profession, from the earliest date to the 
present time, distinctions have been drawn between 
Surgery strictly and Physic. The wisdom or necessity 
of drawing such distinctions is very questionable, par- 
ticularly since the passing away of the dark days of 
surgery, whcu an inferior class acted under the order* 
of those who themselves could know but little of the 
art. As our profession gets older, the custom becomes 
less apparent, although in large towns and populous 
districts there will alwaj-s be those who devote them- 
selves specially and respectively to those departments. 
This, in ray opinion, depends upon, and is determined 
by, natural habits and tastes rather than upon any 
actual necessity that the two should be disjoined, or 
that a union of skill in Ix)th is incompatible with man's 
mental and physical powers. I Cimnot myself see why 
there may not, should not, could not, be such a com- 
bination. Most of our legislative enactraente on educa- 
tion seem to infer that our degrees and diplomas of the 
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best Stamp can be secured by those only who have 
acqmred, and can display, a competent knowledge of 
each ; and the impression seems to get stronger, that 
whUst a physician must be all the better for a good 
knowledge^ay, even power — In surgery, the surgeon 
will be a poor practitioner who has not a thorough 
knowledge of physic. One of our greatest lights in 
surgery. Sir Benjamin Brodie, who has but recently 
passed from amongst us, was as much distinguished in 
this respect as for his power in sui-gery properly so- 
called, and the professional reputation of Abernethy 
was as much based on blue piU and black draught as 
upon tying great arteries, opening abscesses, or any 
other surgical proceedings with which liis name was 
associated. In fact, the term " pure surgery" should, 
in my opinion, be banished from our vocabulary. The 
term is one of sheer affectation. One hears of a " pure 
surgeon" every now and then, but I declare I have 
never known such an animal in my life 1 If any one 
endeavoured to realise in his own person the man of 
surgery, as one working with his hands alone, he would 
be left high and dry in his "purism" — a stranded 
wreck, of little use either to himself or lua fellow- 
creatures. In these days of rail and electricity the 
fitiietly " pure surgery " required in Groat Britain 
might be done by a dozen men, who, like the hemioto- 
mists and lithotomists of old, could travel from plnce 
to place, as their services might be required. But, 
rtunately, surgery in the present day stands on a 
ixtended base, and we are delighted to call into 
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use all the appliances to oiu- art which raJae it to 
science. Without attempting to draw a line of distinu- 
tion between the physician and the surgeon, as has 
often fruitlessly been done, I shaQ prefer to state that, 
in my opinion, so long as oiu- prof^wion exists there 
will doubtless be distinctions ; and so, in the ehai"a<:t«r 
of a " Simon Pure," I must limit my observationa to 
matters " purely" surgical. 

Now, with all the affectation referred to, it is a 
curious fact and feature in our department, that so long 
as a young man who has the diploma of a surgeon does 
not attempt operations on the living body, he may pass 
as a clever fellow, possibly a clever surgeon. If he 
tries his hand and faUs, he must be content in future 
to work chiefly with the pen. If he succeeds and 
acquires reputation, he ia for a time weU-nigh worse 
off than the bungler. Enemies and friends say, " Ah, 
yes ! he is very good with his hands, but he knows 
nothing else. He knows not when an operation should 
be done, nor can he treat a case properly, either before 
or after." Yet tliroughout all my experience the best 
operators have generally been the best pathologists, and 
as competent in practice otherwise- — ay, even more so, 
than those who have been unable to cope with them in 
handicraft. The judgment in all pertaining to good sur- 
gery has been evinced as much (or more) Ity one as by the 
other, and the operator has had the superiority of both 
judging and acting. To deiide a young surgeon because 
he displays gi-eat power witli his hands is as uiu'eason- 
able as to abuse an artist for superior skill with jieneil 
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and brush. Happily for the artist who excels, he gets 
credit for having a head to guide Ms hand, but the 
rising surgeon who shows skill in operations has to plod 
his way through obloquy, until at last he faii-ly wrings 
out the admission tha^t he is good in other respects also. 
Whatever opinion may be held on these matters, one 
thing is certain — that surgery and operations cannot 
be separated. Our skill has not yet enabled us 
invariably to treat disease and accident so as to cure 
without operation. Nature, despite man's efforts, will 
still hold on in diseased action; and accidents involving 
serious iujuriea and necessitating surgical operations 
must happen to the end of time. 

It may be called a great surgical crisis when the 
question of an operation arises, — equal, if not greater 
perhaps, to the important time when the operation 
itself is to be performed. Supposing that the decision 
is for an operation, and that the time for action has 
come, I think that I may fairly appropriate part of 
this lecture to a subject which my experience leads 
me to believe is often much neglected. 

Occasionally an operation remarkable for its bungling 
succeeds; agam, one which might be done in a couple 
of minutes may extend its tardy course over a hundred, 
and yet do well : but because such instances succeed 
they ought not to be the rule for the future. They 
ought rather to serve aa landmarks or beacons to point 
a better way. There is a earelossuess and awkward- 
[ ness evinced by mauy in the performance of surgical 
[ operations, hazai-dous to the patient and derogatory to 
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the character of Burgery. In every art perfection or 
improvement is aimed at, but I regret to have to make 
a partial exception as regards our owxl Happily the 
examples are most numerous wherein men really have 
such objects in view; but some in high places have 
been careless — ay, incompetent in such matters. Yet 
what can be better for suffering and for surgery than 
that, when an operation is needful, it should be done 
with all that prearrangement, forethought, judgment, 
coolness, and decision which constitute perfection ? 

I have repeatedly seen surgeons proceed to opera- 
tions with preparations signally deficient. No sponge, 
no lint, no strapping, no bandage, no dressing. I have 
seen, as stated in a former lecture, a flap in amputation 
of the leg made before it was discovered that there 
was not a saw in the apartment. I have seen litho- 
tomy performed with a common catheter for a guide ; 
and the same operation has been resorted to with a 
common hair-curling iron, instead of forceps, to extract 
the stone ! 

It isi in dealing with hsemorrhagc that the greatest 
defects are obsei-vable. The absence of good clean 
sponges in sufficient number is enough to mar the 
appeai-auce of an operation even in the best of hands. 
I have heard a surgeon about to engage in such work 
say to the landlady or maid, " Have you such a thing 
as a sponge in the house ?" I need not here dilate on 
the elegance of a domestic article of the kind ; suffice 
it to say that I have looked with disgust at it« aj)plica- 
tion to a wound. Sponges are as essential to the 
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satisfactory performance of an operation as plenty of 
water. The ease cited by Sir Aatley Cooper of a 
surgeon throwing down his knife and decamping in 
the middle of an operation is fortunately a solitary 
one; yet great embarrassments frequently arise, and 
chiefly among those who make little or no preliminary 
arrangements. He wlio hag not calculated on what 
vessels may possibly be cut, will be the least prepared 
to meet emeii^encies; and I have generally observed 
that those with forethought have had least trouble on 
such occasions. 

When blood flows, and that freely, I consider it 
characteristic of a good surgeon that, besides dealing 
with it promptly and decidedly, he should manage to 
conceal all traces of it as much as possible. There are 
some who seem to delight in the show of blood : thus, 
besides letting more flow than need be, they seem to 
take a pride in displaying it in all directions. They 
seem to calculate the brilliancy and magnitude of the 
operation by indications of blood being everywhere 
about. K the body-clothes and bed-coverings of the 
patient can be spotted all over or saturated, it is good ; 
but better if, in addition, the blood finds its way 
through a mattress or two, and drips on the floor ! 
A spirt here and there on the walla will be impressive ; 
and if the operator and assistants be spattered from 
head to foot, so much the better I The man who 
glories in such sights, or takes no heed to preveiit 
them, is likely to be pleased with a large display of 
white about the patient's dress, coverings, bed, or 
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coocfa; and t have heard of such a one, not content 
with using towels for his hands, actually seizing the 
white bed-cortains iind wiping his bloody paws 1 It 
seems a glorious thing in the estimation of such an 
operator that servants should carry away liasiua or 
pails full of water tinged, at least, with blood. Clots, 
of course, have an additional effect ; and I have known 
many a simple operation, involving the loss of but 
little blootl in reality, estimated on a very large scale 
from the circumstance that the tinged fluid has all 
I)een taken for blood. Hence it is no uncommon thing 
to hear, from friends, of a patient having lost quarta — 
even gallons — of blood when Sir So-and-so performed 
the wonderful operation ! Now, all these things I hold 
to be contrary to the best characteristics of good 
siu^erj'. My impression is that aU the horrors of our 
art should I>e concealed from common observation as 
much as posable. Happily, in most of the important 
operations this con be perfectly done, in as far as the 
patient is concerned, under the benign influence of 
auffisthesia; but, whether as regiu^ls patients, fiiends, 
or onlookers, I consider it of importance to the charat:- 
ter of surgcrj- that such matters should be attended to. 
I remember, when venesection was practised more than 
in the present time, that the operator was considered a 
bungler if he let a drop of blood l)e seen after the 
basin was taken away; and 1 have often thought that 
it would be well if such an idea could be impressed on 
those alluded to, who seem, as it wcri', to gloat on the 
sight of blood. He may consider himaclf a happy mini 
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who can boast of clean hands in this world of turmoil. 
One would .think that a surgeon, in this part of his 
duties, might at all events set to work with a clear 
conscience in this respect. Yet I have seen a man of 
fame proceed fi-om one operation to another with bis 
hands covered with the first patient's blood. 

Demeanour in an operation I hold to be of great 
consequence as eharacteriaing good surgery on such 
occasions. I remember being early impressed on this 
subject. Of two surgeons of great reputation as opera- 
tors, one could not proceed a step without speaking 
to or consulting some one near. Even a pupil was 
appealed to, if no one of higher rank was by. The 
other would begin and finish without reference or a 
word to any one. On witnessing such scenes more 
than once, an impression arose tliat the one had no 
confidence in himself, but that the other was eminently 
endowed in this respect. There was in reality no lack 
of courage, knowledge, or skill with the one, but his 
demeanour was bad ; and I need acarcely tell you that 
the other became the general favourite. No doubt 
even the greatest surgeons must every now and then 
deem it requisite to consult or to meditate during an 
operation ; but the less the better for the character of 
surgery and the surgeon. A consultation during an 
operation detracts sadly from both. Yet a moment's 
hesitation will sometimes display the great master 
under emergencies! On such a pause I have seen the 
whole course of an operation altered, and, where for an 
instant all seemed ehaos, a brilliant result efiected 
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There hsa been no consultation, only a Hfilf-^ftmwmtiing 
The knowledge apquired in years has flashed througL 
the raiud, and the pause haa been the crisis of a well- 
deserved success. 

No operation can be perfectly done without efficient 
and weU-tmincd assistants. The surgeon's style may 
often be judged by that of his assistants. I am far 
from holding myself aa a perfect model regarding all 
these features that I have been referring to ; yet I hop*? 
for pardon when I state, that I considered it one of the 
highest compliments ever indirectly paid to me when 
a practitioner, who bad been present at a somewhat 
lengthy operation, asked privately if there had been 
any quarrel with myself and assistants. When desired 
to give a reason for such a strange question, he stated 
that he had remarked during the operation that scarcely 
a word was exchanged amongst us ! That was just 
what had been pre-arranged ; and I have a recollection 
to this day that the operation was well performed by 
all of ua. 

The very attitude of a sui^eon during an operation 
will often indicjvte his superiority, or the reverse; but 
this, 1 think, will be best illustrated by a reference to 
btw^ital practice. The most extraordinary differencee 
* \l\ tJ'ti'u l>e seen in the operating theatre. The style 
■Js-ev umst needs be peculiar; for not only haa the 
rMMMktf to 8<>ek the best light for his patient's aako 
;yi(A kiA ■M'llk* but be haa to make the best display he 
•^Uh te A* nke of pupils and onlookers. His own 
iJudV 4)^ tMM and hands, must almost invariably be 
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towarda the benches ; and my own impression is, that 
it almost amounts to a separate study to do that in 
the operating theatri?, to the satisfaction of a large 
number of onlookers, which might be admirably done 
in private before half a dozen assistants and witnesses. 
The non-profeseional public cannot be expected to un- 
derstand the phases between good, bad, and indifferent 
teaching; and I doubt if it is thoroughly appreciated 
even in professional ranks. No corporation should be 
more thoroughly interested in such matters than this 
College ; indeed, some legislation has been made 
recently on the subject of operative surgery, giving it 
more importance than heretofore in professional educa- 
tion; and I hope that I may not be going beyond my 
province as Professor of Surgery here, when 1 call 
attention to the manner in which operations should or 
might he done in pubUc. 

Whilst all the points I have already referred to merit 
as much attention in public as in private, there is a 
necessity for display, if I may so call it, in the operat- 
ing-theatre, which is not required in a private house. 
The display is, in other words, a demonstration of the 
operation, and he who shows this to the greatest perfec- 
tion is most likely to get the reputation of being the 
best operator — the best practical teacher. 

A bad operator, who thinks little of what he is doing, 
often stands in his own light as regards the sun, but he 
just as frequently commits as gi'eat an error in standing 
between the patient and pupils. Lithotomy is amongst 
the few operations in which this position is sanctioned ; 
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but here I have often thought that pupils might see 
and learn aa much by looking in the surgeon's face as 
at the breech of the patient. 

Supposing I had to perform an operatiou, and stooJ 
between you and the patient thus, with my back to 
the audience, and assistants around so disposed as to 
cover the part from view, you would naturally be 
annoyed, as your chief object in sitting there would he 
t« see the proceeding. 

In recent times, I have occasionally thought that in 
drawing the attention of my pupils to this subject, 1 
may have exaggerated, but I have reason to believe 
that, after all, I am still within the bounds of reality, 
for here (fig. 109) is a sketch taken within the last 
twelve months of a scene in the theatre of a great 
English hospital, where a grand object is "to teach 
the young idea," which amply bears me out. The 
operation was imputation in the thigh, and even the 
artist who made the sketch thought it strange that 
the man, the leg-holder, a sort of scene-shifter on the 
occasion, who of all in the theatre hail the broadest 
shoulders, should stand between the operation and t>nffl 
otdookers on the lienches. ^| 

Again, as a teacher, it would, in my opinion, be my" 
duty, supposing the operation to be an amputation, to 
show the part just removed, to sketch the history of 
the case, to point out the incurable disease or damage, 
or the uselessness of the member had it in reality Ijeen 
preserved; to speak of the kind of operation performed, 
of the place of selection, and of the probable condition 
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and usefulness of the limb or body afterwards. All 
these, and many other things, might be brought attrac- 
tively and usefully under the notice of pupils,— for it 




must ever lie borne in mind that they arc intended 
wholly for pupils. In contraat to this, 1 shall tell how 
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I have seen an hospital surgeon conduct himself. He 
has entered the theatre, adiiressed himself to his work, 
got it over to the heat of his power, — that is, as best he 
could,^ — washed hia hands (perhaps not), regaled himself 
with a snufl", nodded, winked here and there, and shaken 
hands with an acquaintance or two ; then gone on with 
another case in a similar manner, and finally left the 
theatre without any indication of consciousness that 
pupils have been present! 

Some may deem all these things unworthy of special 
notice. My own impression is that they are of con- 
siderable importance. To be a teacher is one of the 
attributes of a modern hospitxil surgeon. His gcnerjil 
usefulneaa in the hospital will depend greatly on his 
powers of giving good instruction to pupils; and of 
this I am certain, that much of his own success in life 
win depend upon the manner he acquits himself at his 
pubhc post. 

Simplicity in regard to the performance of operations 
is important. All ostentation, excepting the demon- 
strations to pupils, should be avoided. It is ridiculous 
to see an old hospitiJ surgeon liold a stone above his 
head, still clutched in the forceps as he has just taken 
it from the bladder. It looks as if , in his estimation, 
such a thing hax:l never been done before, or as if he 
had never done the like, and gives the impression, too, 
that he considers the extraction of the stone as the 
gi'andest thing in all his management of the case. 
Now, wliiJst I consider lithotomy, when well performed, 
as one of the finest of the surgeon's opportunities for 
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displaying operative skill, I look upon the mere extrac- 
tion of the stone as only one step— a great one, tertiiinly 
*— in the treatment of the case; Ijut it is unworthy the 
character of a first-cliiss surgeon to show special exulta- 
tion at this particular crisis. Better that the stone 
ahould be quietly laid aside until the patient is taken 
to bed, luid that tbe operator should address himself to 
the wound, instead of flaunting his trophy over his head, 
with Ills back still to the oidookers. Part of Hamlet's 
advice to the players might, with some alight modifica- 
tion, be appropriately given to such surgeons : — 

I " Suit the word to the action, / 

r Tho action to tbe word, I 

Nor saw the air with your hand." 

Next to good demeanour on the surgeon's part, I 
place that of hia assistant. The best of operators may 
make but indifferent work if he is ill supported by 
those near him; but the manner of the assistant is, in 
truth, a tolerable criterion of the skill of the principal 
He caimot always have the same, and he will generally 
be aided iu accordance with the insti-uctions which 
he lays down beforehand. Assistants, like principals, 
vary much in quality. Whatever responsibility may 
\x: put upon them, I always consider that the surgeon 
has the chief. When errors or failures happen, they 
depend almost invariably upon the surgeon himself; 
and I have never felt much s}'mpathy with any one who 
I has attempted to lay blame on those near him to excuse 
I some bungling or blunder of his own. For my part, I 
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I have had much reason to Iw satisfied with the efficipocv 

|l of my asaistanta; and if I had fault to find, it has bwn 
with some outaidcra, who have stood iu need of the 
Harrow School custom of having their trouaera-poclteti! 
sewed up, in order to k-t their hands be loose and readv 
for the work before them. 

' Simplicity of iuBtrumcnta I take to be a good indica- 
tion of an operator's skill. Even in the most comiJi- 

I cated proceedings few comparatively are required ; and 
the beat operators 1 have seen have invariably trusted 
more to head and hands than to a great number and 
variety of articles from a surgical armamentarium. 
Surgeons will always hold varieties of opinion as to 
number, shape, size, and other features regarding the iu- 
Htniraents they like to use. But in an indifferent hand 
the best instruments will fail; and the trite aud homely 
Haying, that a bad reaper never has a good sickle, is, 
with duo modification, equally appUcable to the surtjeon 
wlio has not the proper use of his hands. In theae 
olwci-vations it may be noticed that almost everything 
1 have said has reference to forethought and pre- 
lurangeraent with regard to surgiwil operations. It is 
often a test of a surgeon's worth when he is called uj>oii 
to give an opinion upon a case just as it is first brought 

' Iwforo hira. To form his opinion, give it, and aet upon 
it, comprises the principles and practice of siu:gery aa 

1 regards that case. At a glance, it seems as if then- 
were nothing preliminary in all this; but, in reality, 
k> the man's whole knowledge and ex].)ericnce have ift^gJ 
maimer constituted the prearrangemcnts for the ^{^^^H 
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cation of his skill under the circumstances. It is seldom, 
indeed, that a surgeon is called upon to operate at a 
moment's notice. Generally he has hours, days, or 
months to think upon what may be required. Now, it 
seems to me unpardonable that there should be aerious 
neglect when there is full time to prepare. 1 have 
heard of a surgeon being called to the country to per- 
form lithotomy who, when about to see his patient, 
asked the village practitioner " if he happened to have 
any lithotomy instraments by him," having neglected 
to bring his own ! It is not difficult to understand how 
a gentleman of this stamp has, with even large oppor- 
tunities, made but an indifferent figure in the sm-gical 
world. 

There is scarcely a thing done in our social relations 
in which forethought and pre-arrangement are not abso- 
lutely requisite. Much of our comfort in life, our 
meals, our meetings, our business transactions, are all so 
regulated. What spectacle, from " Punch" to a grand 
review, does not depend upon these ^ What great battle 
has ever been fought on chance? A great surgeon has 
been not inaptly compared with a great general: both 
have to do largely with human life. A battle, if one 
there must be, is a grand crisis with the soldier. An 
operation, if one cannot be avoided, is a grand crisis 
with the surgeon. What would we think of a general 
who went into battle without pre-arrangement, and 
what should we think of a surgeon who neglectfully 
stumbles unprepared upon his crisis? These observa- 
tions aire not made "without reasonable grounds. There 
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are some men who think so little or so erroneously, that 
I hftve aeon the liody amputated from the leg — fortu- 
nately, however, on the Jead subject ; but I have set-n 
a similar process begun on the Uving by an hospital 
aurgtx>n, when happily his hand was arrested in time! 

It is worse than affectation, it is ignorance of the 
(rue duties of the surgeon, a want of appreciation of 
the gmud characteristics of surgery, that leads to such 
culjmlile trifling with oiu- noble occupation ; and I hope 
thijt 1 may not he considered in error by raising my 
humble voice, as I have now done, against such dealing 
with rt erilioal jHirt of an essential of true surgery. 

After all I have said, I feel that I cannot go wrong 
in rt'forring to the management of cases before and after 
the grand crisis of jm operation ; for here I shall tread on 
ground which, as already stated, some consider of higher 
quality. 1 shall leave the simply mechanical or art- 
work of our profession (dare I call it artistic?), and take 
to the so-called higlier department. 

I hold it impossible to separate the diagnostic part 
of our occupation from the treatment ; for in reality 
there can be no sound method of practice which is not 
founded on correct diagnosis. This, in fact, gives us 
our exemption from empiricism. In general we profess 
to Bee the nature of a case, and to act accordingly. Yet 
what enormous variety there ia in this action, and how 
flcldom half a dozen men will think and act in all 
rtspefts alike in any imaginable case 1 To keep to 
thoae leuuiring operatious, much has been said regard- 
ing what has been called the preparatory and after 
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treatment. There arc operations in whieli nfi time in 
permitted for preparation ; herniotomy, traehcotomy, 
and immediate amputations, are of that kind. Even in 
these, some periods arc, perhaps, more favoumble than 
others. In many instances I may say, that possibly the 
earlier the better ; yet a judicious surgeon might wish 
to watch, particularly in the case of shock after accident. 
But it ia chiefly to the instances where there is time 
for preparation that I wish to refer at present. Suppos- 
ing a tumour, a chronic disease of joint, of bone, or 
of the urinaiy organs, incurable othenvise, of what does 
, this treatment consist ? If the tumour is not malignant, 
I in all probability the patient is in rude, or the best 
health that can be expected for his age. The custom 
uf bringing the strength, or constitution, as the term 
goes, in such a case down somewhat below par, by 
purging and bloodletting, seems to have been abandoned, 
and very properly so in my opinion. In other instances 
suft'ering will already have effected such a cliange, and 
it may often be the object of the surgeon to improve 
the shattei-ed health before submitting the constitution 
to a trying ordeal. There are cases were we may feel 
convinced that time, a judicious course of medicine, 
wholesome food, and good air, may effect some restora- 
tion. ITicre may be a lingering hope that the disease 
may pass away, or get well under such treatment; but 
I in the majority of instances, if an operation seems ine- 
( vitable, I believe that the shorter the preparation the 
I better. The patient is thus reheved at an early date 
I from that which would continue to harass him mentally 
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as well as bodily, and the prolonged strain of the disease 
18 avoideil But it is afFoctatioJi to taJlf of supHior 
skill on tlieae points, particularly if it is to be ilisplaywi 
by way of a course of medicine. I generally suspect a 
man's qualities who shows much faith iu preliminarits 
in these instances ; and even should the end be a core 
without an operation, I should question hia knowlc 
all the more, if he seemed to tliink that he ivaa doing' 
that which nature was in reality effecting- — possibly 
despite his physic. For my own part, I confess to ti 
great desire to see what nature will do, for I fancy that' 
operations and mutilations may thus occasionally hff 
avoided ; but when once hojM! is lost, then direct sur- 
gical uiterfercnco will generally be foimd the 
effective step. Nature has then a chance — the best 
chance — to show her resiliency ; and where her poweis 
are as yet but little sapped — where the organism is still 
perfect^— she rarely fails to answer pleasingly to judi- 
cious surgical interference. 

You may thus perceive that I place but little coni 
dence in so-called preparatory treatment. A moderata 
ah;Lre of common sense, and a simple dose or two, will 
go further than the most elaborate course of physic. 
Even greater importance, naturally enough, has been 
put on after-treatment than on that before an operation. 
Here, too, there is a strong call upon common sense — ■ 
that being best dictated by the mind most highly 
imbued with the characteristics of good surgery. To 
wait quietly on nature under such circumstances, and 
to aid her gently and judiciously, are the best merits of 
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the surgeon. I confess to having much more reliance 
in surgical management at this stage ; but even here 
good sense must be a predominating quality. We may 
set aside bloodletting and purging here also as being 
out of the question, except in rare and peculiar cases. 
Sir Astley Cooper has related how a patient with a 
compound fracture got a purgative in overdose, and 
was so distiu-bed that evil came upon the wound, and 
he died. TkU may be taken as an example of inju- 
dicious interference. Constipation is an evil of less 
moment than disturbing or irritating nature in her 
local work ; and purging and bloodletting amount to 
abstractions from her powers at a time when to give 
strength is the true philosophy. I am disposed to put 
it as an axiom that, up to a late period of life, nature 
is more prone to repair than to destroy. We see this 
strongly marked in both vegetable and animal life. The 
younger the life the more strongly is this evinced ; and 
in other instances she must be allowed time and favour- 
able circumstances for the perfection of her work. If a 
lirab is lopped off a tree of moderate age, she will cover 
the wound with a cicatrix of bark just as certainly as 
seasons come round. It may be one season, or it may 
be half a dozen or more, in accordance with the size of 
the wound or open surface. Just as certainly will she 
close a woimd in the animal frame ; but, in addition, 
she does it more rapidly. 

It would be going from my true path were 1 to 
discuss such subjects at length — I should be going ultra 
orepidam; but the analogy is worth bearing iu mind. 
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and I refer to it at present chiefly with the view 
(Iniwing att<?ntioti to this fact, which the attendant on 
vegetable life knows so wfU — tliat a certain time a 
iilisolutely necessary for nature to do her work; th;rt 
he can no more hurry her on than can the fanner get 
his harvest months before the allotted time. It is not 
to be wondered at that patients should fancy that the 
siii^Hin has the power of thus working, but it is to me 
amaiiug that he should affect that power. Of course 
it is his duty to jilace parts so that nature may have a 
fiur chance of doing what is wanted; bat even with 
tin nicQst approximation of surfaces, nature will not 
iJvraj-s effect immediate union. All the medicines in the 
worhl. all Kk'jiI balsams that can be imagined, will have 
no iuHuetioe in some instances. As well might we 
Ktlivl lo lUTPst or stay the hand of earthly fate. Yet, with 
all th(>i*> 1,-iovrR, I am a great believer in after-treatment, 
whI fimcy that a surgeon's skill may be justly gauged 
m many i\«jHvla by his conduct on such occasions. 

1 h*\v iUrv\"»»ly ttUudwl to this subject in a previous 
l»v,-twr\\ wid m>.\! say little more upon it. Quietude is 
td) tm^itwfMit. If jvu wish parts to unite, you must 
i\'M^ U» mtx'li^uiit'al means to keep them in apposition ; 
if y\Hi Want thorn k»'pt. asunder, you must be equally 
vw iW *l«'tt. But whilst all seem tolerably agreed as 
l\i K^Mtl trx-^twout. tliere is great variety of opinion as 
^« ^N«v»tilul)\W)d. It is hero, perhaps, that the little 
iKMt'dMVt \^ »»wr intellort are displayed chiefly in the 
iKaI Mfv dixfive ourselves with the impression that 
*v ftw \)\4Uj! Utat which uatui-e is bringing about in 
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her own way. Some fancy that the perfection of treat- 
jnent is to keep a patient low; others that rather a 
itimulating course should be followed, particularly if 
the patient's condition is not satisfactory. For my own 
part, I strongly advocate giving nature much of her 
own way here alao. If the patient is much exhausted 
by previous disease, he must be vigorously and judi- 
ciously supported. If, on the other hand, he has been 
auddcttly prostrated whilst in full health, there need be 
no call for stimulants. Such a patient is almost certain 
to have more or less sympathetic fever, and until 
immediate union has taken place, or suppuration has 
Bupervened, the fever may be kept in check by some 
ordinary means. But unless some serious mischief be 
Betting in, such as inflammatory deposits elsewhere, it 
may well be doubt«d if anything special be required, 
beyond seeing that the akin, kidneys, and bowels are 
aU acting fairly. A partial want of appetite, a slight 
acceleration of the pulse, ay, even considerable excite- 
ment, need cause httle anxiety, provided the tongue be 
clean and moist, and the skin gently bathed in per- 
spiration. But these are familiar subjects, and I need 
not dwell on them. There is much room for judicious 
hygienic management at such a time. The leas 
medicine the better; and experience has convinced me, 
that the nearer a patient is kept to what may be 
considered his natural stylo of living, the leas will be 
the shock from operation, and the more rapid will he 
his recovery. Indeed, I am convinced that in the 
majority of surgical maladies this is the safest course to 
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follow. If a man takes beer, spirits, or wine, I believe 
it unwise to withdraw them entirely, unless for special 
n'oaona in a particular case. In various forms of 
venereal, for example, it is common to alter a man's 
diet, particularly to keep him very low. I not only 
doubt the wisdom of this, but am convinced that in 
many instances much harm is the result. But I am 
touching ground scarcely within my present scope, and 
shall only repeat what I have already stated regarding 
treatment after operations, that in my opinion the 
nearer the patient is kept to a normal condition the 
letter will be the progress of the case. 

My object in this lecture has been to endeavour to 
place the cutting operations in surgery upon a proper 
footing. Because a man, even a most accomplished 
medical man, cannot appreciate or enact this part of ' 
our profession, it is most absurd that he should abuse 
and attempt to depreciate it; and, above all, it is highly 
improper that such an important step and crisis as an 
operation should be held as a proceeding to Iw got over 
in any way. The common saying, that "what is worth 
doing is worth doing well," is surely as applicable 
where human life is at stake, as to the ordinary affairs 
of man; and as I hold that hospital surgeons, and those 
in public appointments to large institutions, should lie 
model men, each according to hia abilities and oppor- 
tunities, I have ventured to refer to public practice, or 
teaching practice, as it might be called, in the way I 
have done, because I think, with all humility, there is 
ample room for improvement. 
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Whilst eBtimating highly, as I do, the value of well- 
devised and wtiU-cxocuted cutting operations, and 
holding the opinion that these constitute the highest 
depaitment of what some affectedly caD " pure surgery," 
they in reality amount to a comparatively rare portion 
of true operative surgery- Many people have the idea, 
that a surgical operation must of uecesaity be done 
with a cutting instrument, but it may be said with 
truth that probably not a tithe of manual surgery is of 
this kind. The varied appheations of the fingers and 
hands in diagnosis, in dressing wounds and sores, in 
strapping and bandaging, in tying threads and making 
knots, in setting dislocations and fractures, arc all, in 
my opinion, as much in the department of operative 
surgery as when the knife is in use ; and what man of 
experience i,vill not admit that catheteriBm has often 
cost him more trouble and anxiety than lithotomy ? 
These are " pure surgery" as much as puncturing with 
a lancet on the face for erysipelas, or cutting frum hip 
to heel with a bistoury for the same disease. I will 
not admit that this manual practice is less worthy of 
consideration than, or is of inferior grade to, wielding 
a pen. The popultir idea is, that when the pen is used, 
some deeply garnered, highly cultivated skill is laid on 
paper in the form of a prescription ; and so it may be. 
But why should it not ije allowed that the correct 
wielding of a knife by the surgeon emanates fi-om the 
brain as well 1 

It is the pride of motlern surgery to prescribe as well 
as to act. There is head work in it as well as hand 
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work. Without action, prescription would be useless ; ] 
without prescription, surgery would be without soul ! 

[ have endeavoured in this lecture to give each de- 
partment its fair place and characters without dispar- 
agement to others ; and, regarding all that I have 
spoken of to-day, there need be no doubt that favour- 
able progress has been made in this the ninctcentJi 
century, Chesulden twasted that his first twenty-five 
operations for stone were witnessed by " above twenty" 
persons. There was no medical press — no " fourth 
estate" — in his day. Now, in our hospital pr.ii.'tiee, we 
can refer to witnesses by the hundred; and addresses 1 
like these are not confined to magnates, such as I see ' 
before me, but arc sent by our journals over the length 
and breadth of the world. 

Sir and gentlemen, permit me to offer my thanlra for 
the patient hearing which you have given to my humble 
efforts to fulfil the most interesting, and to mc the most 
responsible puhfic duty which I have ever been called J 
on to perform. 
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PARTS I. & II. NOW READY. 

A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE 

NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MAN, 



By LUDOVIC HIKSCHFELD, 



Bliltd in Enffliih (from tin Frtveh EdUioa of 1B66 J 

By ALEXANDER MASON MACDOUGAL, F.R.C.S., 



AK ATLAS OS ABTISTIOAIO-lT-COLOnBED ILLUSTRATlONa, 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE DTtlKART 

AND OENERATIVE ORGANS IN BOTH SEXES. Third Edition. 8to eUt 
£1. If. With Pbtei, £1. lU li''. ThF Plntn ilIdqc, limp clolh, ]0i. 6d. 

THE FUNCTIONS AND DISORDERS OF THE REPRODUC 
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Ura.FlDll], ias.6d. 
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Uvn. cloIh, \l)t.6d. 
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DR. ALDI3. 
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Fcnp. Bvo. clolh, 3j. 

DR. ARLIDQE. 
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Aiylunis. Bto. clolh, 7i, 
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OF THE RECTUM AND ANUS. Koanh Edition. 810. clolh, 8(. 
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FooUtip Bvo. cluth, 4i. Sd. 
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MEDICAL HRRORS — Fallacies couuected with the Application of the 
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DR. T. HERBERT BARKER. M.D., FR.S., & MR. ERNEST EDWARDS, B.A. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF EJIINENT MEDICAL MEN. with brief 
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DR. V/. O. BARKER, M.D.LOND. 
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A MANUAL OF THE rEACIICE OF MEDICINE. 6e™d 

Edition. Veap. Bto. clolIi, li<. 6.f. 
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EARLIEST AGES. 8to. cloth, Hi. 

□ R. BASHAM. 
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Edition. Bvo. cloth, ta^.Crf. 

MR. H. F. BAXTER, M.R.C.S.L. 
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Organic Forcei nnd Ordinor)- Pohir Fniyei. Crown Bvo, dnih, Si, 
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MAGNACOPIA : A Practical Library of ProStable Knowledge, commu- 
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genaralit J of Secret Fotms of Prepaiationt. Third Edition. 18mo. 6(. 



MR. LIONEL 0. BEAUE, M.R.0,8. 
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Trealmont of Uriuary Di(c^Bo^ Numcroas Engrovingt. Second Edition, mnch Ealnrfltd. 
PmI 8yo. elolh, 8.. (W. 

TEE MICROSCOPE, IN ITS APPLICATION TO PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. Third EditiDn. Willi 5B Plalcs. 8vo. cloth, 16i. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SALTS OF URINE, URINARY 

DEPOSITS, and CALCULI. 37 PIiIm, toamining upwnri* of 170 Figurei copied 
from Nalute, wilh dcKriplive Ldlerpnii. Bso. doih, 9». 6d. 
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THE BOOK OF PRESCRIPTIONS: containing 3000\Pre«ription8. 

Collected from t!ip Practice of ihe moil eminent Physiciani' and Surgeon!, Engliih 
' and Foreign. Third Edilion. laron. cloth, «i. 

I THE DEUGfllSI'S GENEEAl'' EECEIPT-BOOK : comprai,B a i 

T copisut Veterinaiy Fonnuhiry nnd Table at Veleriniuy Matirin Medicn ; Patent and 

Propricmry Medicines, DniggisU" Nostrums, &c. ; Perfumery, Skin Coimetics, Heir 
Coemeticfi. and Teeth Cosmetics ; Beverages, Dieletie Articlii, and CondimenUj Trade 
Chemicals, MiBeellaneDU* PrepanilioDB and Compoundi used in the Arts, tc: iviih 
uufnl Memumnda ai.d Tablet. Sixth Editioo. IBmn, cloth. <i>. 

THE POCKET FORMULAEy'" AND SYNOPSIS OF THE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN PHARMACOPtEIAS; comprising iUmdard and 
npproved Formula for the PfL:piuBtioni and Compounds employed in Medical Prac^ce. 
Eighth Edilion, corrected aad enlarged. 18mo, cloth, Si. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON INFLAMMATION AND 

OTHER DISEASES OK THE UTERUS. Fonrth Edilion.reviied.with Addilioni. 
Hvo.clolh. Ifli. „. 

A REVIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE (1^56) OF UTERINE 

PATHULUdY. 8vo. clfllli. ii. 

WINTER IN THE SOUTH Of'eUROPE; OR, MENTONE, THE 

HIVIERA, CORSICA, SICILY, AND BIARRITZ. AS WINTER CLIMATES. 
Third Edition, wilh numerous I'laies, Mnpj, and Wood Engravings. Post a»o, doth, 
10.. 6J. 

PROFESSOR BENTLEV. F.L.S. 

A MANUAL OF BOTANY. With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood. 
Fcap. 8io. cloth, 12f. ed. 
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NOTES FOR STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY; being a syiiabns com- 
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ORTHOPRAXY : tlie Mechanical Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, and ' 

""■ ;ies of ifieHnniin Frame. Wilt Engravings Poit flm. dolb, lOi. 



ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 'aKD' HEART. 8vo. doth, 6.. 

DR. S. B. BIRCH, M.O, 

CONSTIPATED BOWELS; the Vttrioua Causes and the Raiiond Mcana 

of Curt. Socond Edition. Posl Bvo. tlotb. 3.. 6J. 

DR. OOLDINQ BIRD, F.R.S. 

URINARY DEPOSITS; THEIR DIAGNOSIS. PATHOLOGY. 

AND THERAPEUTICAL INDICATIONS. With Engravings, Fifth Edilion. 
Edited hy E. Llotd BiekJItt, M.D. Poll Bvo. clolb, 10.. Sd. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being an Expetimemal 

Introduction ID ihe Sladj' of ihe Physical Sclciicci. U'ilh numeroui Engravings. Fifth 
Edition. Kdilid bv CaiRLES Bbooke, M.B. Cantixb.. F.R.S. Fcap. Bvo. tloth, 
ia«. 6d. 

MR. BISHOP, F.R.a. 

ON DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY, their Pathology 

end Treulment. ^i'ilh Engmvingi on Wood. "vo. doth. lOj. 

OK ARTICULATE SOUNDS, 'aND ON THE CAUSES AND 

CDRE OF IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. Bvo. cloth, 4i. 
MR. P. HINOKES BIRD. F.R.Ca. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN 

AND INFANTS AT THE BREAST. Translated from the French ot M. BoucHtT, 
with Nole» paid Additions, flvo. eloth. 20(. 

MR. BLAINE. 

OUTLINES OF THE VETERINAltY ART; OK. A TREATISE 

ON THE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOUV, AND DISEASES OF THE HORSE 
NEAT CATTLE. AND SHEEP. Seventh Edition. Bv Charlei Steel, M.aC.V.S.L. 

With Plate.. Uvo. clolli, 185, 

MR. BLOXAM. 

CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC ; with Eiperimenta 

nnd n Comporiaaa of EquiTolenl und Moloculur Forniuin!. With 27G Enirravinai ou Wcod. 

Bvo.clolii, 16.. 

DR. BOURQUISNON. 

ON THE CATTLE PLAGUE; OR. CONTAGIOUS TYPHUS IN 

HORNED CATTLE: its Hiatorj-, Uriyin, Deacripliou, and Ttsnunent, Poit 8vo, j». 



MR. JOHN E. BOW 



MR. O. L, BLOXAM. 



PEACTICAL CEEMISTEY, fad.di,,. ab,i, 

Irationi on Wood, Fifth Edition. Foobeap Bra. do 

MEDICAL CEEMISTEY; „lthlTlw- 

carefuUy revised. Fcap. Hvo. clnib, 6$. W 
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DR. JAMES BRIGHT. 

ON DISEASES UF TUK HEART, LU.NGS, & AIR PASSAGES: 

with H Review of lli(> acTera: Cliniat<;» Kcouim^nded in ibcse AITocliQiii. Tbicd £di- 



CR. BRINTON, F.R.S. 

THE DISEASES Of THE STOMACH, with an rmi-odDction oq its 

AnntDinj- and Phj-iiology ; being Lcclurct delivered at St. Thomai't llnpitaL Second 
Edition. Uvn. clQtIi, lOj. fiif. 

INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. Edited by Dr. Bczzabd. Poat Svo. 



MR. BERNARD E. BRODHURST. P.R.C.3. 

CURVATURES OF THE SPINE: thair Causes, Sj-mploma, Pathology, 

and TrralraQni. -■"econd Ediiioii. Roy. Bvd. clolli, Willi EnKiavingt, 7*. 6d. 

ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF CLUBFOOT AND 

ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS invoUing the TIBIO-TARSAL ARTICULATION. 
With Kngrnringi on ^S'ood. 8vo, doth, 4i. 6d. 

PRACTICAL OBSERyATIONs"bN THE DISEASES OF THE 

JOINTS INVOLVING ANCHYLOSIS, and on Ibc THBATMENT for ite 
RESTORATION of SIOTION. Third Edition, much Enlaijud, e»o, cloth, is. Gd. 



MR- THOMA9 

ON THE DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE JOINTS. :: 

Hf^ CLINICAL AND PATHOLOUtCAL UUaERVATIONS. Post it. o. doth, 7.. 6 J. 

.. THE SURGICAL DISEASES OF CEILDREN. The Lettsomiaa 

\lk^ Lectuiei, dcliTcred March, 1Uli3. Pul 8vo. doth, Ai. 

/'CLINICAL SUR(}ERy. Pnrl« I. to VII. Svo., 3.. ed. each. 



DR, BUCKLE, M.O., L.R,C,P.LOHD. 

VITAL AND ECONOMICAL STATISTICS OF THE HOSPITALS, 

INFIRMARIES, 4c„ UF ENGL.\ND AND WALKS, Kojol Bvo. Sj. 
DR. JOHN CHARLES BLTCKNILL, F.R S., & DR. DANIEL H. TUKE. 

A MANUAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE: cont»init.g 

the Hiilory, NoHolofry. Description, Sliiliatici, Diignoiii, P«tholcig<r, and Treatment of 
Inunilf. Second Ldiliuii. 8vn. cloth, l.ii. 

DR. BUDO, F.R.S. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LITER, 

lUmtmled with Coloured Plnlei and Engnningion Wood. Third Edition, Bvo. dolh, 16.. 

ON THE ORGANIC DISEASES AND FUNCTIONAL Dis- 
orders OF THE STOMACH, Bvo.cloth, 9.. 
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MR. OALLENDER, F.R.C.8. 

FEMORAL RTTPTURE : Anatomy of llie Paiti concerned. With Plates. 
Sra. cloth, 4t. 

□ H. JOHN M. OAMPLIN, F.L.S, 

ON DIABETES, AND ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 

Third Edition, by Dr. Olovcr. Fcnii. Bvo, cloth, 3j, BJ. 



ON THE INFLUENCE UF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

IN PREVENTING DISEASES OF THE-NERVOUS SYSTEM. Fcap. 8to.. 6.. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TRRATMENT OF HYSTERIA. Post 

DR. CARPENTER, F.R.S. 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. With nunierons Illus- 

trationi on Steel nnd Wood. Sixth EdilioD. Edited b; Mr. HiNKr PoKxa. Sto. 
cloth, 2e.. „. 

A JLANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. With 252 Illuatrations on Steel 

und Wood. Fourll. Ediliou. Frap. Evo. cloth, 12j. 6J. 

THE MICROSCOPE AND 11^ REVELATIONS. With n«me- 

rous Eiigtavinga on Slecl and >Vood. Tbitd Edilion. Friip, Bvo. cloth, 12». Gd. 
MR. JOSEPH PEEL CATLOXA', M.R.O.a. 

ON THE PRINCIPlJiS OF ^ESTHETIC MEDICINE; or the 

Nnlural U«c of Sensation and Denre in tbo Mainlrnance ot Hnlth and the Treatment 
of Diwaif. Hvo. cloth, 9i. 

DR. CHAMBERS. 

LECTURES, CHIEFLY CLINICAL. Fonrth Edition. Svo. doth, u.. 
THE INDIGESTIONS OR DISEASES OF THE DIGESTITE 

ORGANS FUNCTIONALLY TREATED. Second Edilion, Bvo. doth, 1 (I,. &/. 

SOME^OF^THE JFFECTS OF THE CLIMATE OF ITALY. 

□ R. CHANCE. M.B. 

VIRCHOW'S CELLULAR PATHOLOGY, AS BASED UPON 

PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL HISTOLOGY. With 144 Eumiv. 
ingi on Wood. Bvo. cloth, le». 

MR. H. T. CHAPMAN, F.R.C.a. 

THE TREATMENT OF OBSTINATE ULCERS AND CUTA- 

NEOUS ERLTTIONS OF THE LEG WITHOUT CONFINEMENT Third 
Edition. PoBi 8va. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

VARICOSE VEINS: their Natnfe, Conaeqnencea, and Treatment Paliia- 

live and Cunillve. Sitoud Ediuon. Post Bvo. dolh, 3i. GJ, 
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MR. PYE HENRY CHAVASSE, F.R.C.S. 

ADVICE TO A MOTHER OX THE MANAGEMENT OF 

HER CHILDREN. Eghtl. Edilion. FooUcnp Hio., 2i. 6J, 

ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HER 

OWN HEALTH. Willi no Inlrodiittflry Chapter, ebpeqiallv oddnued u ■ Young 
Wife. Sevenlli Edilion. Fcap. 8vo„ 2j. 6d. 



MR. LE. OROS CI-ARK. F.R.C.S 

OUTLINES OF SURGERT ; being an Epitome of the Lectares on the 

Piinctples and Ihe PTa<:lice af Surgery, deliTcnd nt St Thamai'i Hoipilal. FtMp. Bto, 



MR. «OHN CLAY, MJt.CB. 

KIWISCH ON DISEASES OF THE OYAKIES: T„n.l.i.d,bj 

pctmiirion. from the last (iermim KdllUm of hji Clinicsl Leeluiei on the Special Palho- 
logy nnd Trentnient of the Dihuhs nf Women. Wilb Notei, and nn Appendix on ihr 
Operation of OTuriotonij-. Rojnl l2nio. cloth, ISf. 



DR. COCKLE, M.D. 

ON INTRA-THORACIC CANCER. 8vo. 6.. 6rf. 



MR. CCLLIS, M.B.DUB , F.R.CS.I. £ 

THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF CANCER AND 1 

THE TUMOURS ANALOGOUS TU IT. Wilheoloured Plated Bvo. dolh, Ut ;; 



DR. CONOLLY. 

THE CONSTRFCTION AND GOVERNMENT OF LUNATIC 

ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS TOR THE INSANE. With Plan.. PoilBvo. 
doth, 6f. 



MR. CCOLEY 



1 PU.^I!JlACOP(ElAa. 



THE CYCLOPEDIA OF TRACTICAL RECEIPTS, PRO- 

CESSES. AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN THE ARTS. MANU- 
FACTURES. PHOFESSIONS, AND TRADES, INCLUDING MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY j ieiignci ta a GeoenI Book of 
Reference for the Manufaclnror, Tmd.'smnn, Amnlcut, and Heade of Fiunilici, Fourth 
and gmitlj- enlntged Edition, flvo. ilolh, 2!li. 



AIHITE COOPER. 



ON WOUNDS AND INJURIES OF THE EYE. riiastraicd by 
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ON NEAR SIGHT. AGED SIGHT. IMPAIRED VISION. 
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SIR ASTLEY COOPER. BAflT., F.R.8. 

ON THE STimCTUIiE AND DISEASES OF THE TESTIS. 

^ Willi 21 VlM^^. S^-iid Eaition. Jtovnl 4W., ■2(1,. 

A DICTIONARY OF PlUCTiC.U, SITRGERY AND ENCYCLC I 

I'lEUIA OF SURGICAL SCIENCE. New Edition, bronghl down to the prMent ■ 
time. By S*»UBI. A. Lakh, F.Il.C,S., mililcd by Tiiriou* cminral Surgeom. Vol. 1.. 
Uvo. cbtb, £1. 5<u 

MR, HOLMES COOTE, F.R.C.S, 

A REPORT ON SOME IMPORTANT POINTS IN THE J 

TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS. 8to. tlolh, 5.. 
DR. COTTON, 

ON CONSUMPTION: Ita Naimv-, Symptoms, and Treatment. To! 

which Essay vtn itwanled the Foihe^iUian Gold Medal of the Medical Soaetj of I 
London. Second Edition, tlvo. clolb. Hi. 

PHTHISIS AND THE STETHOSCOPE; Oil. THE PHYSICAL 

SIGNS OF CONSUMPTION. Third Edition. Foolscap 8vo. dolh, 3i. 
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